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A NEW AGFA 35mm. FILM 


THREE TIMES AS FAST AS PRESENT 
HIGH-SPEED, “SUPER” TYPE FILMS! 


F gehen new Ultra-Speed Panchro- 
matic 35 mm. Film is three times 
as fast as any 35 mm. film previously 
manufactured! 


This astonishing gain in speed opens 
up to the miniature-camera user a 
multitude of picture possibilities un- 
der lighting conditions that formerly 
made successful photography out of 
the question. It makes cameras with 
slower lenses effective for pictures 
heretofore requiring the fastest lenses. 


Candid shots, stage photography, in- 
door shots under poor light, even 
sports shots indoors ...@ whole new 
range of pictures now comes within 
the scope of your camera, thanks to 
Agfa yal Ret Pan Film. 


For example, the picture to the right 
was taken at 1/10 second at f. 45, with 
no other illumination than the single 
candle, Can’t you imagine the pictures 
you can get with this amazing new 
film? 


Ultra-Speed Pan is fully sensitive to 
all colors, with wide latitude to mini- 
mize exposure errors. Further, the 
unusual speed is obtained without any 
sacrifice of clarity or keeping qual- 
ities. 

This new film is now available for all 
35 mm. cameras. See your Agfa dealer 
today... get a supply of Ultra-Speed 
Pan Film ... and prepare to surprise 
even yourself with miniature-camera 
=" you never thought possible 

efore. 


Candlelight, 1/10 second at f 4.5, Agfa Ultra-Speed Panchromatic. 
Note : For cut film users, Agfa also 


offers two new films—Agfa Super- 
pan Press and Super Plenachrome 
Press—which are three to four 


times as fast as any cut films pre- UJ LTR A- 


viously manufactured. 


Made by SPEED PAN 
AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION 35mm. FILM 


IN BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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[7 Prepared. Developers » 


of DEFENDER @ 
: ‘k Quality yyy 






Save Time—Trouble—Failure! 


When the developer is always the same, you eliminate one factor of uncertainty 
and find it that much easier to consistently improve the quality of your photographic 


work. 


Defender Prepared Developers contain only chemicals of tested purity, accurately 
balanced. They are both convenient and inexpensive. 


Defender Chemical Preparations, including the Developers, are sold by Photo 
Supply Dealers everywhere. 


Defender 54-D—-For contact prints in Photo OTHER DEFENDER CHEMICALS 
Finishing, Commercial Photography, Amateur M-@Q Developer—Standard formula for papers, 

print-making. (Yields blue-black tones): No. films or dry plates 

1 (32 oz. solution) $.35; No. 2 (64 oz. solution) 


Amidol Developer—For cold tones on paper 
$.45; No. 3 (96 oz. solution) $.60. 


Pyro Developer—For tank or tray development 


Rubinol Extra Fine Grain Developer—For min- 


Defender 55-D—Highly recommended for Defender : 
iature photography 


Velour Black and portrait grades of Defender 
Apex. (Warm Tones): No. 1 (40 oz. solution) Artura Developer—For Artura Iris 
$.35; No. 2 (74 oz. solution) $.45; No. 3 (128 Reducer, Intensifier, Sepia Toner 


oz. solution) $.65. Acid Fixing Powders—For papers, plates or film 


* For further information 
write to Defender Service Department. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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For Year Round Picture-taking 
willis, 


THE S23 ROLLOP 


With 33-inch Anticomar f/2.8 lens 
automatically coupled to Telemeter 
built-in Range Finder, delivering 16 
exposures 154 x 214 on regular 214 x 314 
eight-exposure roll film. 








INTER or summer, night or day, indoors or out, 

for candid, sports, scenic, portrait and other 
types of photography, the fast lens, Rapid Compur 
shutter (speeds up to 1/400th second), automatic 
film counter, and other features make the ROLLOP 
equal to every task. 





The ROLLOP CAMERA, top-notch in quality, is low-priced at *g9% 
——o 





Improve your The 79- B All-purpose 



































a mi, picture-taking 
LDR Li . T R | v O D 
Tigo Ria with the 
i V2) V5) x 
BA KaBry 
pao Fae 
Ub 4in 
722 INSTOSCOPE 
a wrist EXTRA HIGH, its seven tele- 
2 aL linl | +f EXPOSURE METER scopic sections extending to 
INSTOS: maximum height of 62 


inches, raising camera and 


‘ 7 . ; sights to eye level; 
A simple, yet exact visual meter which gives 7 , 


you instantly, easily, the correct exposure for DURABILITY AND STURDI- 


the picture you wish to take. NESS assured by its tubular 
; ; brass construction; 
Nothing to “disappear,” no guessing, no as- 








sumptions. VERSATILE, its built-in swiv- 
: el top permitting tilting 
The scales are clear, non-corrosive, permanent. camera to any desired angle; | pres rey ing 
$960 COMPACT, being 1814” long when closed, 
a ail 
Sole leather case (if desired) 50c The 79-B is the ideal tripod for modern $ 00 
I Nis it easendlcncabuteb accsnannudantl — 


PHOTO UTI LITI ES, INC., 10 WEST 33d STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. Subscription $2.50 per year, single copies, 25 cents, foreign postage $1.00 per year extra, ex- 
cept Canada. Entered as second class matter July 30, 1937, at the Post Office, ‘Chicago, Illinois, under the act of March 3, 187 9. 
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The new Model “L” Amprosound 
using 16mm. Sound-on-Film, deliv- 
ers clear, rich, undistorted tone and 
theatre-quality brilliant illumination, 
adequate for balls and auditoriums 
seating up to 3000. 


Simplified, centrallized controls make 
it as easy to operate as a radio. 
Set up in few minutes. Entirely port- 
able, completely contained in two 
compact carrying cases. 


Other Amprosound models available 
for projecting 16mm. Sound-on- 





The Last Word in 16mm. Sound-On-Film 





POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Film for homes, clubs, churches, 
schools at new low price levels within 
the reach of all. 


Ampro also offers a complete line 
of quality 16mm, silent projectors— 
and special silent models that can be 
converted into sound projectors. 


Send coupon for descriptive circu- 
lars, prices, and list of numerous 
exclusive Ampro features. 


Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. West- 
ern Ave., Chicago, II. 








Indicate on coupon the information you wish. 
AMPRO CORPORATION, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 






One case for the Projector with pro- 
vision for carrying reels and accessories 
—the other for Amplifier and Speaker. 


Vil 





M. W. Dunscombe, Ltd., BRISTOL, AMPRO SALES DEPARTMENT— 
5 St. Augustine’s Parade, Bristol 1, England. 

Please send me information on: 

([] New Ampro Modei 

Lj) Ampro 6mm. Silent Projectors 

C] Ampro 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projectors 

(J Ampro 6mm. Convertible Models 


II oo ccccsvcscvctnsochestnistedaatitiqeccdtlinccthnes “iinoerateeoesspecsstesnansreboitonepiporsiaes +o Ggvnern 
PION ooviscescccccitennccyartutenois novsithoreeiieaivemiemnonpreretesen 
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Kesolve. 


TO MAKE BETTER PICTUF AR 







THE WORLD’S FINEST HOME MOVIE CAMERA CTORS 


WILL MAKE THAT RESOLUTION A REALITY 


Resolve to make the type of pictures that represent a truly professional performance — achievable 
with Bolex only — and enabling you to include lap dissolves, fades, superimpositions, animation, slow 
motion and other professional effects —on the amateur screen...Bolex Cameras and Projectors, made 
by E. Paillard & Cie. of Ste. Croix, Vaud, Switzerland, belong to the intrinsically fine things of this world. If 
your habit of mind is to associate motor cars with Rolls Royce, jewelry with Tiffany, binoculars with Zeiss 
and watches with Longines, you will inevitably link Recreational Movie Cameras and Projectors with Bolex. 
























The refinements incorporated in the Bolex Camera include a Focal Plane Shutter, 
operating on the same principle as in the most expensive miniature still cam- 
eras—exclusive with Bolex in the sub-standard movie field, a Visual 
Focuser which provides a greatly magnified and erect image; 
a tri-focal view-finder which gives the correct fields for 
15mm, 1” and 3” lenses; all other focal lengths optional; 
a semi-circular Turret of unique design; Variable Speed 
Device; Footage Counter which adds and subtracts 
accurately; Forward and Reverse action by hand 
crank; Single Frame Device; Standard lens equip- 
ment: 1’ Meyer, Dallmeyer, SOM Berthiot £/1.5 
and Leitz Hektor Rapid f/1.4 at slight addi- 
tional cost...many other essential devices for 
every professional characteristic. $275.00. 
Genuine Leather Carrying Case, $25.00. 


PAILLARD BOLEX PROJECTORS —Con- 
structed with identical precision. Possess 
many Unique features exclusive to Bolex 
only. G-16, 16mm only—$275.00; G-816, 
projects both 8mm and 16mm, $300.00. 





Comprehensive Catalog PP-6 on request 


AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, INc. 
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Announcing the 


RIGONA 


A New Miniature 


Roli Film 
Camera 





Willoughbys is first to present 
the all around Rigona, thought- 
fully designed to meet every small 
camera need. 


It uses standard 8-exposure spools 
of “vest-pocket-size” roll film, to 
make 15 to 16 exposures. 


Without film load, the weight is 
12 ounces . .. in size, a mere 
handful, 4% long, 3°4 wide, 1% 
through. And attractively devel- 
oped with rounded ends, all met- 
al-built, covered in pebbled black, 
with tooled panels and _ bright 
metal edge trim. 


Equipped with Vidanar F4.5 lens 
in Vario shutter, with speeds 
1/25th to 100th of a second. Come 
in and study its many features. 


+91 .00 


Case $3.75 


TRADE IN 


YOUR OLD 
CAMERA 








Reduced 
Prices 


on the original 


VISCOSE 
SPONGE 


An extremely abscrbent, long 
wearing artificial silk sponge. 
Ideal for instant surface drying 
of photographic plates, film and 
paper, excellent for bromoil work. 


No. I DRY 2%x3k1%4. Ab- 
sorbs up to 4 oz. WET 3%x3%x 
1% 50e. 





No. 2 DRY 4%x3x1%4. Ab- 
sorbs up to 8 oz. WET 6%4x3%4x 
1% _ 81.25 





No.3 DRY 5%x3%x1%. 
WET 6%x356x1%. Absorption 
DE tis incnesntesenead $1.80 


No.4 DRY 64%x4x2. 
WET 7x4%4x2%%. Absorption 
18 oz $3.25 





110 WEST 32ND ST. 
World’s Largest Exclusive Camera Supply House 
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Willo Visible 


DODGER 


for Controlled 
Projection Prints 


U.S. Patent No. 2,088,710 

















The Willo Visible Dodger is a 
device which for the first time 
offers to the maker of enlarge- 
ments, a means of accurately 
confining his spot or local print- 
ing to preselected areas. By its 
use between the lens of the en- 
larger and the sensitized paper, 
the full negative may be seen pro- 
jected in non-actinic orange color 
upon the enlarging paper. The 
spot or local printing, however, 
takes place only whete the white 
light which can be varied in size 
and shape, is directed by the 


$9.00 


Mail Orders Filled 
Write Dept. L. S. 


N.Y. 


























OST of us know Zane Grey as the 
author of novels of the West and 
the outdoors. In this issue his son, 

Loren, has brought us the story of his 
illustrious father pursuing a thrilling 
hobby, swordfishing. The pictures which 
accompany the article are said to be 
some of the finest big-game-fish pic- 
tures ever taken. Both father and son 
are ardent camera fans and even when 
fishing are nearly as eager to catch the 
picture as the fish. But more of that in 
the story. 

Few readers of Zane Grey’s absorbing 
stories know that after leaving college 
his first few years were spent in follow- 
ing a profession. In 1896 he graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania with 
the degree of D. D. S., and practiced 
dentistry in New York until 1904, when 
he turned to writing. Since that time he 
has written more than 40 books, from 
many of which motion pictures have been 
made. Two of his best works are non- 
fiction. They are The Last of the Plains- 
men (1908) and Zane Grey’s Book of 
Camps and Trails (1931). 


i ath 

OME more readers like the idea of 

swapping prints, as recently sug- 
gested by Paul W. Stiles, 32 Rounds St., 
New Bedford, Mass. Miss Marie Lucas, 
632 Halket Ave., Braddock, Penna., would 
like interesting views from other parts 
of the country. Louis E. Lovenburg, Box 
193, Madrid, Nebr., will swap outdoor 
pictures, hunting, fishing, wildlife, etc., 
with other readers. Jack R. Erick- 
son, 123 Twelfth St., Bemidji, 
Minn., will swap interesting 5 x 7 
prints. Richard C. Dahlem, P.O. 
Box 138, Kenvil, NJ., is espe- 
cially interested in marine sub- 
jects and foreign scenes. 

Well, swappers, here’s a start. 
Better contact each other by let- 
ter before sending any prints so 
you'll have an understanding as 
to size, subject, number, etc. We 
won’t be responsible, and you'll 
have to settle all your own little 
differences if any arise. 

Pe Tee 
ACK in November we re- 
ported that one of our staff 
had coined a new word— 
“Quicture”—to describe a quick 
candid shot. We thought it was 
pretty good, and so does Vic 
Lamb, editor of The American, 
Hale Center, Texas, who writes, 


"LE on Se a © Ee oe 


‘ 


*... the word hit us just right. We’re 
using it in our newspaper, proof of 
page 1 enclosed.” Sure enough, there it 
was at the head of a 2-column strip of 
swell candid shots of local folks made 
by Editor Lamb with an ordinary $2.00 
box camera. 


_— 

UR thanks to Sgt. W. A. Owens, 

March Field, Riverside, Calif., for 
sending us this card, “I Am Photography,” 
which he found in a small store in Ma- 
nila, P.I., in 1929, and which we pass on 
to you. As it bears no author’s name we 
cannot give credit to the writer. 





I AM PHOTOGRAPHY! 


I TURN back the pages of the Book 
of Memory. bring you thoughts 
of past years and old-time friends. 
I keep forever green the happy hours 
of childhood. I dull the pangs of 
bereavement and blunt the edge of the 
grim reaper’s scythe. I carry the 
news of the world, and bring you 
visions of far distant lands. ur 
modern civilization is largely depend- 
ent on my efforts. Though men may 
pass and empires crumble to dust, my 
magic will preserve their likeness for 
future generations. Not purse proud, 
I am within the reach of all. solve 
mysteries impenetrable to mortal eyes; 
I ferret out the criminal when other 
means have failed. I illumine the 
pages of history, and make learning 
possible for the multitude. Born in- 
stantaneously in a ray of light, I be- 
come everlasting. As necessary in war 
as in peace, I am man’s servant, and 
yet his master. I am an art—and yet 
a business. I am photography. 














Our readers evidently are not confined to the 
human race if we can believe this picture taken 
by H. M. Steinberg, of Mill Valley, California. 


PEAKING of camera etiquette (No- 
vember, page 23), J. Colburn Hamil- 
ton, Chicago, Ill., calls our attention to 
an item which appeared in the Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Enquirer and News. It 
was a letter from a reader to the editor, 
protesting against the promiscuous use 
of candid cameras by addicts in his neigh- 
borhood. 
The writer of the letter says, in part, 
. . . I suppose it’s lots of fun for the 
candid camera artists to snap pictures of 
persons in awkward positions, bent over 
tending the garden, sprawled in a ham- 
mock to enjoy the late afternoon sun, or 
something like that. But, for my part, I 
think that some rule of common courtesy 
and reasonableness should be applied by 
the camera fiends to their own work. It 
would make life a lot pleasanter for 
some of us.” 
How about taking the bell off of the 
family cat and putting it on the candid 
camera? 


“ec 
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T SEEMS that the soul of the “owner 

of the world’s oldest film that can be 
exposed and still make a good picture” 
contest has transmigrated into an “owner 
of the world’s oldest paper ...etc.... 
etc. . . .” contest. 

Norman Wm. Harrington of Easton, 
Md., pops up to haunt us with several 
very creditable prints made with some 
ancient Velox paper. The original en- 
velope the paper came in bears the im- 
print, “This paper will not be replaced 
. .. later than May 1, 1908.” 

We are holding our breath in 
uneasy anticipation of some dili- 
gent fan, aspiring to something- 
or-other, who will send in some 
prints made with the oldest pa- 
per from the oldest film. 

se 

AST month our New York cor- 

respondent called on Anton 
Bruehl for an interview. He 
seemed surprised, and replied to 
the effect that Poputar Puortoc- 
RAPHY wouldn’t print what he had 
to say. But he was mistaken. We 
invited him to write what he 
wanted to say and assured him 
that we would print it. In all 
probability you will not agree 
with all he says any more than 
we do. But we like Mr. Bruehl 
as an outstanding photographer 
and even more as a man with 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Victor Haveman has made 
this photograph of lovely 
Ethelrida Leopold, in full 


color, for the February cover. 
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ITH the coming of winter, new 

fields of endeavor are opened to 

the outdoor photographer. In the 
northern portions of our country this sea- 
son presents a certain bleakness and chill 
that drives all but the hardiest enthusiasts 
indoors. However, even upon the most 
severe days there are opportunities for 
strikingly beautiful pictures, and he who 
would make his album complete should 
not neglect them. All natural landscapes 
are crying to be photographed. 

If you are willing to search quietly 
among the silent wintry woods, to climb 
barren hills, or hike through peaceful 
valleys and across broad plains, your 
camera will well reward you. If there are 
those who doubt that such winter outings 
are worthy of photographic results, it is 
suggested that, at least, an attempt be 
made. 

To most of us winter is summarized in 
the one word snow, and it is about snow 
photography that the outdoor camera- 
man’s activities tend to concentrate. A 
correct black and white rendering of the 


ilip Palmer’s camera rewarded 
him with this sno 
in the Connecticut River Valley. 
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by S. JUDSON EWER 


snow-covered landscape becomes the 
main object of his quest. In the main, the 
winter landscape predominates in tones 
of black and white and varying inter- 
mediate shades of gray. Consequently 
one’s chances for a correct interpretation 
upon the ordinary print are greater than 
at other seasons when varied colors of 
foliage and flowers dominate the scene. 
Almost any type of camera will give 
good winter pictures, if properly handled. 
The ordinary folding hand camera is 
probably the most popular and the most 
practical for the average amateur. Snappy 
negatives taken with small cameras upon 
finegrain film may be successfully en- 
larged, and the small camera is always 
easy to handle and convenient to carry. 
High grade and high speed lenses are, of 
course, an advantage. However, the ele- 
ment of speed is usually not essential, 
and one is not seriously handicapped with 











Invites Your Camera 


lens of only f 6.3 or f 7.7 and a shutter 
working at the standard speeds of 1/25, 
1/50 and 1/100 second. In fact, satisfactory 
photographs may be obtained with the 
less expensive hand cameras including the 
popular box Brownies. 

With a little knowledge of photographic 
values, of lighting, and of the laws of 
composition, any one should be able to 
obtain beautiful results. Composition and 
balance, i.e., general photographic ar- 
rangement, are the same both summer 
and winter. One should try for symmetry 
of parts, for one idea per picture with 
other factors all leading toward this 
dominant point. The eye should be at- 
tracted to this main point of interest easily 
and without realizing that it is so at- 
tracted. It should not be diverted by the 
presence of too much ‘superfluous ma- 
terial. Simplicity is always the basis of 
a successful picture. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
horizon, a tree, or other object should not 
divide the picture evenly into two parts. 
A dull. monotonous sky is not as pleasing 
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Each change of season brings new pictorial possibilities. A 


winter camera outing after a fresh snowfall offers subject 
material that has been overlooked by the majority of amateurs. 


to look upon as one with clouds. Similarly 
a foreground should not be dead, but in 
some way be broken by nearby objects 
or..other irregularities. In short, you 
should strive to make the picture live and 
to make it truly depict the scene that at- 
tracted your attention. If it produced a 
sensation of pleasure to the eye, it should 
be equally attractive in the photographic 
record. 

At this point it may be well to say a 
few words concerning human figures in 
landscapes or’in any scene depicting the 
natural beauties of field and wood. There 
seems to be a more or less prevalent 
tendency to picture a mountain, for ex- 
ample, with some one viewing it or with 
figures on horseback riding toward it. 
Whether such figures add or detract from 
the photograph will, perhaps, always be 
a question of personal taste and the view- 
point desired by the photographer. 

There are doubtless many times when 
figures do assist us to visualize more 
correctly relative heights and distances 
and help to accentuate an otherwise drab 
and monotonous foreground. Under such 
conditions and where scale values are 
essential, the human figure has its place. 
But on the whole I am inclined to believe 
that a natural scene sufficiently beautiful 
to cause us to pause and examine it, is 
worthy of a film for itself alone. 

Roadways, streets, and other places 
habitually haunted by man and con- 
structed by him, undoubtedly need human 
figures or vehicles to give the proper 
aspect. A quiet wood, a valley at the 
sunset hour, or a majestic mountain peak, 
are sufficient unto themselves. 

In general it may be said that exposures 
for outdoor subjects in winter are similar 
to those needed for like conditions in 
summer. The snow, of course, with its 
added reflection of blue and ultra-violet 
rays, to which the film is so sensitive, does 
indicate the need for a smaller stop or 
greater shutter speed. With but little 
snow on the ground and when there are 
important nearby objects, the same gen- 
eral exposure may be used both summer 
and winter; about 1/25 to 1/50 second at 
f 16 when using standard films such as 
Verichrome or Plenachrome. 

On bright sunny days, for scenes that 
have masses of snow in the foreground 
or when the trees are loaded with white, 
it becomes imperative to reduce the ex- 
posure and give 1/50 to 1/100 second at f 
16 or a corresponding value of 1/25 to 
1/50 second at f 22. Those using box 
cameras may find it of advantage to use 
the second stop under such conditions. 

Brightly lighted landscapes across dis- 
tant snowy fields should be photographed 
with a smaller stop than the nearer views, 
for they are comparable to distant views 
in summer plus the added reflected light 
from the snow. To insure correct ex- 
posures a meter or table will prove of 
value, but is not absolutely necessary to 
one who has good judgment. A little ex- 
perimentation will enable you to make 
your own exposure table. 





In winter one is anxious to do as much 
as possible with snow photography, but a 
mass of pure white snow becomes quite 
uninteresting. It is, however, very easy 
to relieve this white blankness by chang- 
ing the angle to include some object that 
will break up the foreground. You can 
include a path or road, or make some 
footprints in the snow to help your pic- 
ture. In the woods or across the fields a 
photograph taken back along one’s trail 
is very acceptable. It is well to have the 
light come from the side or from the 
front of the photographer, thus insuring a 
bit of shadow in the tracks to bring them 
into relief. In using side or back lighting 
be careful that no rays of sunlight strike 
the lens. 

Shadows are exceedingly important, 
and the recording of their delicate trac- 
eries upon the snow is most fascinating. 
These darker pencilings from limbs and 
tree trunks relieve the snow’s blank 
whiteness and add emphatically to the 
artistry of the picture. To photograph 
them successfully, expose for the brightly 
lighted snow and choose a viewpoint that 
allows the shadows to travel obliquely 
or horizontally across the field. 

The question may be raised as to the 
type of film most suitable for winter 
photography. Successful pictures may be 
made with all types now on the market, 
but those having greater color sensitive- 
ness make for greater accuracy and speed 
and should be used whenever possible. 
For best results I should recommend any 
of the various panchromatic films. They 
are sensitive to all colors and possess con- 
siderable speed, thus giving a better 
interpretation of the subject. 

When using a super-sensitive film one 
should remember that it is very respon- 
sive to brightly lighted snowy landscapes 
and therefore very easy to over-expose. 
Under normal conditions of good light, 
1/50 second at f 16 or even at f 22 will 
prove ample. Several finegrain panchro- 
matic films, excellent for enlargements, 
have a lower emulsion speed than super- 
sensitive panchromatic and need about 
double the exposure. 

The use of filters for landscape work, 
shadows on the snow, and for almost all 
phases of winter photography when snow 
is present, is highly recommended. The 
purpose of the filter is to absorb a por- 
tion of the blue and ultra-violet rays 
that affect film so markedly. All film is 
extremely sensitive to these rays. Only by 
holding back a portion of them can we 
hope to give the less active rays of yellow, 
green, and red a chance to get in their 
work and thus bring about the proper 
balance of grading of the various shades 
of gray that go to make the intermediate 
tones of the black and white print. 

Correction filters may be had in vary- 
ing intensities of yellow, the absorption 
of the blue and violet rays being greater 
with the deeper yellow filters. The 
Wratten filters are designated as K-1, K-2, 
and K-3. The K-1 filter is a pale yellow 
and is used where short exposure is 
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~o-.. Theauther discovered these 
uirrel tracks in the snow 
while on a photo hunt. 


more important than a high degree of 
correction. K-2 is a deeper yellow and 
gives practically full correction with pan- 
chromatic film. K-3 is a still deeper yel- 
low and is used where a slight amount 
of over-correction is desired. 

The use of a filter, cutting down as it 
does the amount of light reaching the 
film, necessitates a longer exposure than 
would otherwise be necessary. The figure 
by which the normal exposure must be 
multiplied when using a filter is known 
as the filter factor. The numbers 1, 2, and 
3, which differentiate the Wratten K 





A winter woodland 
scene’pPhotographed 
by the author. 


filters, indicate their factor with pan- 
chromatic film. With orthochromatic 
films (Verichrome, Plenachrome) their 
factors are 2.5, 4, and 7 respectively. 

In general landscape work filters are 
of ezpecial advantage. By their assistance 
ie blue from the sky may be held in 
check and the sky rendered darker than 
would otherwise be the case, thus afford- 
*ing contrast for the relief of white clouds. 
Blue haze is “cut” by the use of a filter 
and distant views are recorded more 
clearly. The predominance of blue and 
ultra-violet light coming from the sky, 
haze, and reflection from the snow make 
the use of a filter, K-2 or deeper, of con- 
siderable importance in the taking of 
winter landscapes. When working with 
landscape subjects be careful not to over- 
expose; work for shadows, and strive for 
varied cloud effects. 

Winter landscapes offer infinite charm. 
If they be pictured at a time when a 
soft, clinging snow has just fallen, a 
fleeting fairyland of beauty may be cap- 
tured upon the film. Especially delight- 
ful are the towering spires of snow-clad 
evergreens as they rise against the sky. 

All trees are extremely worthy of study 
in winter. The barren limbs of the 
deciduous trees clearly reveal a form 
and character that varies for every 


variety of tree, whether it be the bold 
outline of the maple or the feathery twigs 
of a birch. Dark branches outlined against 
a white hillside or against the blue sky 
form most delightful subjects, and when 
these twigs are “ridged inch deen with 
















pearl” they are even more beautiful. 
Get the light directly upon them so that 
the snow will be rendered a clear white 
without shadow and the twig detail well 
shown. A filter will aid in getting the 
proper results. The snow-covered ever- 
greens, spruce, fir, hemlock and. pine are 
even finer subjects as they stand with 
limbs bent toward earth forming arch- 
ways of green and white. 

Trails, old woods’ roads, and snow- 
bordered brooks are all subjects worthy 
of consideration. Records of animal life 
are of extreme interest. One’s dog is a 
boon companion upon the winter hikes 
and makes a fine subject as he awaits 
expectantly his master’s next move. Al- 
though you may not have the time or 
patience to photograph the wild animals 
and birds, you may picture something of 
their activities. Tracks of squirrels and 
rabbits are easily obtained, as are the 
more delicate tracings of mice and winter 
birds. Shade the lens against the light and 
take at a time when each track is partly 
in shadow. Focus sharply and use a rather 
small stop to increase depth. 

There are fascinating scenes on every 
side waiting to be recorded by those who 
have the ability to see and the patience 
and skill to obtain them. What is of in- 
terest to the eve may be made equally 
interesting in the picture if one uses his 
camera intelligently, obeying simple com- 
mon sense rules, and exercising a certain 
amount of care in his efforts.-—® 











| Correct Exposure 
| by William 11. S >ith | 





‘THERE is an old maxim in photog- 

raphy: “There is no substitute for a 
good negative,” and anyone who has had 
much experience in this field knows how 
true this saying is. In a recent job it 
was brought out more strongly than ever 
to me. I shall tell you more about that in 
a moment. 

Now while I place a very high value on 
a good negative, I’m not a hair-splitter 
for negative quality. I am content if I 
obtain negatives from which I can make 
prints that have all the excellence of 
technical quality which makes them fine 
photographs. I know a number of fellows 
in the game who would much rather pro- 
duce a beautiful negative than a good 
print, strange as that may seem. These 
fellows will drag you off to their lairs and 
spend hours showing you their negatives 
and discoursing long and loud as to how 
they have concocted a “secret formula” 
for a negative developer which will pro- 
duce negatives of uniform quality and ne 
plus ultra excellence no matter what ex- 
posure they received. However, after 
giving their method a trial I still think 
my own way is best. 

These same fellows will admit, however, 
that they spent long, yes, very long hours, 
getting their faultily exposed negatives 
into some semblance of what a correctly 
exposed negative looks like, but since 
this is their joy, and evidently the sole 
aim of their photographic efforts, it means 
success to them. 

Perhaps I’m missing a lot of fun, but I 
have a different idea of success in pho- 
tography. I want fine pictures, and I want 
to obtain them with as little time, effort, 
and expense as possible and still achieve 
perfection in results. It is my constant 
aim to reduce every procedure, in the 
making of my pictures, to the minimum, 
whenever and wherever this may be done 
without in any way sacrificing the qual- 
ity of my finished work. 

I believe the starting point in procedure 
is to have the proper negative material 
for the picture subject and to take what- 
ever time may be necessary to determine 
what is the best possible exposure time 
for the occasion. With a negative so ex- 
posed I know that from it I shall be able 
to obtain just what I want in the way of 
a finished print with less waste motion 
and in less time than by any other pro- 
cedure. In years past I did not fully re- 
alize the value of this point and conse- 
quently often ran into difficulties in 
production which I now no longer ex- 
perience. 

From any one of some ten thousand 
negatives I have made in the last few 
years, I can produce, quickly and eco- 
nomically, excellent prints of any size. 
Because of this, many fellow photogra- 
phers seem to think I have developed 
some magical means of attaining my re- 
sults, but whatever magic there may be 
in this is the result of careful use of good 
exposure meters rather than any form of 

(Continued on paze 98) 



































Pictures by 


by ROBERT BOYD 


Staff Photographer, Milwaukee Journal 


The author, covering an assignment 
with the portable wirephoto trans- 
mitter in a remote village, tells 
how his pictures were sent over 
telephone wires and appeared in 
distant papers a few hours later. 





a 


The portable transmitter is hooked up with a telephone 
in the local hotel to send photos to the central office. 


$6 HERE is a good story breaking 
at Lone Rock. Pick up Mary Mac 
in the city room and be sure to 
have something in for the pre-date,” 
snapped the editor. 

Ten minutes later we were on our way 
to Lone Rock, a small town in the center 
of Wisconsin. 

It was exactly ten a.m. when I got the 
assignment from the picture editor. With 
140 miles of icy roads to drive, a picture 










to make, develop, and print, and the wire- 
photo portable outfit to set up, the chances 
of having a print in the hands of the en- 
graver by four-thirty looked pretty slim. 

I had grabbed my camera, developing 
and printing kit and last, but not least, 
the two compact cases containing the 
portable wirephoto transmitter. One case 
contained the photo-electric cell, the re- 
volving drum on which the picture is 
placed for transmission, the amplifier, and 
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Portable Wirephoto 


al 





Above: Boyd, faced with inadequate 
facilities, developed and printed his 
pictures inthe basement A the hotel. 





Picture of the poison case principals 
as it was received in batinee. 


motor. The other case housed the power 
supply and motor speed control. 

The portable wirephoto transmitter may 
be hooked in on any telephone in the 
country. No matter where the operator 
may be he can send photos into his office 
over the telephone wires, almost as simply 
as making a long distance call. 

Now on the road, Mary Mac (the re- 
porter sent to get the story) told me what 
it was all about, 

A Miss Gusta Heintz of Lone Rock had 
received an angel food cake through the 
mail from an unknown donor. She lived 
alone, and, on seeing the size of the cake, 
invited Irma Erickson, a neighbor, and 
five children of the Vetter family, who 
live near by, to help eat the cake. 

They all became ill and the district at- 


(Continued on page 96) 








by Anton Bruehl 
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pet Fi. | DON’T LIKE 


The PHOTOGRAPHIC PRESS, 


And when I say I don’t like the 
photographic press, that holds for the 
big picture magazines and the tabloid 
papers, as well as for the technical camera 
publications.* 

My distaste for the tabloid papers is not 
because they produce terrible pictures. 
You can’t expect a news photograph 
usually taken under difficult circum- 
stances and reproduced on cheap stock 
to be a work of art. I object to the 
tabloids because they beget a bad re- 
action in the minds of millions of people. 

A publisher should not deliberately 
play up the sordid. But publishers do. 
They feed our people a vulgar, common- 
place, sensual picture diet. And even 
the news-photo magazines are not above 
reproach. They don’t print photographs. 
They manufacture news for the multitude 
and then pictorialize it to suit themselves. 

I stress the picture publications and the 
tabloids because they are influencing the 
camera press adversely. The 
very elements I dislike in pho- 
tographic magazines and tab- 
loid papers I see gradually 
seeping into the technical peri- 
odicals; naked or half-naked 
women on the covers; lurid, 
badly-reproduced pictures in 
the body of the book; and bor- 
ing photographs of cute chil- 
dren and dogs in the rotogra- 
vure sections. 

Twenty years ago when you 
were asked out to dinner. for 
politeness’ sake you had to 
sit down and look at the fam- 
ily photograph album; Uncle 
Ezra’s wedding; Aunt Mame’s 


] DON’T like the photographic press. 








ANTON BRUEHL 


recognized as one of the nation's fore- 
most photographers, deplores the sen- 
sationalism of the photographic press 
and contemporary photography. The 
amateur who markets his pictures also 
comes in for his share of censure. 
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a record picture. What I quarrel with 
in present-day cameramen is that they 
have little sincere feeling or sensibility 
for photography. 

No matter what kind of pictures they 
take, a place can usually be found for 
them in the inevitable volumes of pho- 
tographs which are published in large 
numbers each year. 

Too many such books are being pub- 
lished just to bring out something in 
volume form. An individual starts in and 
gathers together a lot of pictures without 
any regard for subject matter, artistry 
or technical perfection, and puts them on 
the press. Any camera Tom, Dick, or 
Harry will find his work acceptable. Any- 
thing is used—just to get a picture tome 
on the market. 

Frankly, there hasn’t been a really 
good collection of photographs published 
since Stieglitz’s Camera Works. He for- 
merly brought out two or three a year, 
as I recall. They were printed beau- 
tifully—as photographs have 
never been printed since—and 
contained the really serious, 
superb pictures of the day. I 
am not sure but I think Mr. 
Stieglitz had the plates made 
in Germany. 

With the Stieglitz collection 
of photographs were included 
interesting articles written by 
well-known writers of the 
day; in sad contrast to the 
magazines now that publish 
story after story by people 
with no photographic back- 
ground at all. 

Today the collections of pho- 
tographs contain merely a lot 








birthday party; Tommy’s first 
tooth showing through an 
infantile grin; and, of course, grandpa 
sitting out on the back porch with his 
spectacles halfway down his nose, reading 
the county gazette. 

You looked at them for the sake of 
friendship. But today you pay out good 
money for camera magazines containing 
pictures no better technically or pic- 
torially than those you saw two decades 
ago in the “fotygraph” album. 

Magazines have lost their quest for 
sincerity—if they ever had it. Everybody 
now is out to make money. And I de- 
plore the fact that this high-pressure 
trait is allowed to affect the art of pho- 
tography in which I am seriously inter- 





*We assume that Mr. Beushl refers to Life, Look, 
the metropolitan dail d Sunday newspapers, 
the photographic ve Bs ublications, and maybe 
even our own POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY.—ED. 


ested and for which I have set up a high 
standard of ideals. 

There doesn’t seem to be a market 
any more for serious work or good crafts- 
manship. The miniature camera is partly 
responsible for bringing this situation 
about. It has introduced the vogue for 
taking people in informal, unexpected 
poses. And that seems to connote news— 
and art! Many pictures are soft and out- 
of-focus, with nothing to recommend 
them technically for publication. 

The average cameraman today is less 
skilful than he was a decade ago, so far 
as technique is concerned. What with 
photo-electric meters to measure light 
and improvements of all kinds in the 
camera itself, almost anybody can go out 
and click his shutter and come home with 


of little snapshots which any- 
body could take by aiming a 
lens. With a world full of good pictures, 
the editors, with unerring instinct, select 
the second-rate, the boring, the common- 
place, and the sensational. 

Every photographic publication should 
have a governing board, composed of 
men and women with a serious appre- 
ciation of the camera art. This committee 
should spend its entire time looking for 
pictures—prints to illustrate the articles 
adequately and photographs technically 
and artistically worthy of space in the 
rotogravure sections. 

When an adequate amount of camera 
material has been gathered, the editor 
should select only the cream of the crop— 
outstanding pictures which would per- 
haps provide a substitute for a world 
(Continued on page 95) 





FREDERICK BRADLEY, Jr.— 


.-. noted fashion photographer and 
expert deep sea yachtsman, deserts 
his entrancing work long enough 
to tell about his technique in mak- 
ing pictures that deliver the goods. 


by ROSA REILLY 


Right: The texture of the crepe dress 
predominates in this photogra 
made for International Silk Guild. 


Below: The model looks like a 
tailor who makes only costly 
clothes, thereby suggesting quality 
in this ad for the Pepperell Mfg. Co. 





e Sells the Goods 


IVE me the moonlight, give me the girl, and let the rest of the 

world go by’ is all very well for the lyric writer,” Frederick 

Bradley, Jr., explained, “but it won’t work for the fashion pho- 
tographer. Lovely models are an advantage but when a manufacturer 
spends thousands of dollars perfecting a certain type of textile, he wants 
to show it up—not the beautiful cupid’s bow painted on the luscious 
model’s mouth.” 

The “Cap’n,” as Bradley’s friends call him, is a steady, quiet man, with 
blue eyes the color of the sea he loves. 

If you expect romance, excitement, when you call at his studio at 10 
East 38th Street, New York City—beautiful, languorous women, floating 
around in a perfume-studded atmosphere while the maestro displays his 
temperament all over the place—you will be gravely disappointed. 

Nothing could be more unlike the picture we usually visualize of a 
fashion photographer than Fred Bradley. He is a business man—all 
masculine; a noted deep sea skipper who pilots boats across the Atlantic 
in his spare time. He is constantly in demand, also, when the ocean 
racing season for big silver-sailed yachts is on. 
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Left: The gorgeous models.are subor- 
dinated to bring out the beauty and 
luxury of the chiffon fabrics. (By 
courtesy of International Silk Guild). 


























































women and men so that they look like 
human beings—not clothes horses. And 
he should photograph the material of 
their clothes so that every minute de- 
tail of the fabric, design, and weave can 
be seen. 

“But don’t get me wrong here. I do not 
underestimate the value of the models. 
They are essential to fashion work. But 
first of all they must be of the intelligent 
type. A woman need not be extraordi- 
narily beautiful if she has brains and the 
capacity to help. I once heard a very 
prominent photographer say that ‘No good 
picture can be made without the help of 
an intelligent model,’ and I’m inclined to 
agree with him. 

“I know little and care less about 
feminine folderols. But naturally a fash- 
ion man must have a feeling for design. 
He must be able to look at a woman and 
visualize how she will appear in a dress 
he wants to illustrate. 

“Girls vary unbelievably. You can put 
the same dress on two models and on one 
of them it will appear as if it cost a great 
deal of money, while on the other it will 
be nothing but a dress. The fashion pho- 
tographer must know when a model walks 
into his studio whether she possesses that 
indescribable quality of chic. Of elegance. 
Of wearing clothes in a distinguished 
manner. 

“In style photography, simple details 
help inexpressibly, as every professional 
knows. For instance, if you wish to make 
a picture of a woman’s costume accent- 
ing the broad shoulders and the slim 
hips, you must bring the shoulders to- 
wards the camera and turn the hips away. 
In other words, the part of the body that 


(Continued on page 86) 











Below: Bradley’s photograph of sheer 
hose made for the American Enka Corp. 























... Not the Girls 


“Don’t call me a fashion photographer,” Mr. Bradley requested. “Of 
course I do a tremendous amount of fashion work but I am a business 
man primarily. I take any kind of pictorial job that comes into my shop 
and I don’t want to be labelled with any particular tag. 

“First of all I am a texture man.” Mr. Bradley smiled. You could plainly 
tell from his face that texture is the thingshe is most interested in. “I have 
spent a great many years in developing my own methods of photographing 
textures,” he continued. “I would cheerfully tell you how I do it but this 
process is my capital, my stock in trade. If I divulge it, others could copy 
it. However, I will gladly give Poputar PuotocraPuy’s readers other infor- 
mation which I think might be helpful in making style photographs. 

“When I take a fashion picture, I go in for as much fact as I think the 
case warrants. Frankly I don’t consider all my fashion prints knockouts 
but they do sell goods. 

“If an amateur wants to develop into a style cameraman, he should 
remember at the beginning not just to take pictures of beautiful women 
which rightly belong in Vogue but to make pictures which will move 
merchandise out of the warerooms of manufacturers. He should photograph 
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by JACK HANLEY 


the foremost illustrator and mural 
painter in America, uses a camera; 
in most cases an R.B. Graflex with a 12- 
inch f 4.5 lens. He interrupted work at 
his studio on some murals that will go 
to Nashville, Tenn., to tell me about it. 


[)*e: CORNWELL, conceded to be 


“Yes,” he smiled, amiably, “practically: 


all of the illustrators use a camera. I do, 
to some extent. But I think there’s a 
tendency to overdo it with some of them. 
I believe in using the camera—not letting 
it use me. In other words, I try to make 






















Dean Cornwell workin 
on one of his Ralei 

Room murals for the 
Warwick Hotel, New York. 


in the Artists’ Studio 


Can a painter use a camera in his work and still be a true artist? The 
author answers this debatable question by interviewing eminent illustrators. 


the camera come as closely as possible to 
performing what I would do in working 
from the model, and I always use a live 
model when time—or the model’s time— 
permits. 

“Often when a model is not available I 
make a set of photos to work from. There 
was an instance, not long ago, when I 
wanted to use Janice Jarrett for some 
Cosmopolitan illustrations. Miss Jarrett, 
however, was leaving for Hollywood, and 
had very little time available. So I made 
as complete a set of pictures of her as 





possible, and used the pictures as a basis 
for the illustrations.” 

Mr. Cornwell then dug up some of the 
pictures he has made both for illustra- 
tions and murals. 

“Here,” he went on, “is the young man 
who posed for one of the Indians in the 
Raleigh Room murals at the Warwick 
Hotel. His figure was good, but his arm; 
weren’t brawny enough. As luck would 
have it, the iceman came around about 
that time. He had a perfect pair of mus- 
cular arms, so I drew his for the Indian. 
“Here is the model for that drawing—” he 
indicated another one being transferred to 
a huge canvas; a highly conventionalized 
female figure—‘I never even used those 
pictures. In half a day’s work I got the 
figure from life before the photos were 
developed. Incidentally, I don’t believe 
in trickily lighted photos for this work. 
The old masters, in fine art, used only a 
single light source, and I believe if the 
camera is to be used as an adjunct to 
art, the light in that case should be con- 
fined to a single source. All these were 
made, either with just the daylight from 


Comparison of a photogravh of the model 
with the drawing of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
both by Dean Cornwell, illustrates that 
the camera does not restrict creativeness. 
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the studio window or a single spotlight 
and refiector.” 

May I pause here to mention that Dean 
Cornwell can show many a professional 
photographer things about lighting. His 
prints are beautifully modeled, consid- 
ering that he used only one light, or 
daylight. 

The master illustrator also uses a min- 
iature camera, but only for amusement 
in making snapshots, or catching occa- 
sional “background” shots, of buildings, 
docks, and such atmosphere which he may 
use in some later illustrations. 

A little later I dropped in to see Arthur 
William Brown, whose illustrations in 
The Saturday Evening Post, Cosmo- 
politan, and other well-known magazines 
have been tops for many years. 

“There are several reasons why a cam- 
era is a help to an illustrator,” he said. 
“Practically every illustrator uses the 
camera to a greater or lesser degree,” 
Brown continued. “Personally, I use 
one, if for no other reason than that 
it enables me to utilize the best and 
loveliest models in the business. The most 
attractive models are those who do photo- 
graphic work. Most of them won’t pose for 
one artist for the six or seven hours 
necessary to make a drawing from life, or 
rather they can’t—even if they want to— 
for financial reasons. A model whose 


Below: McCann puts the finishing touches 
to a magazine cover, guided by the two 
photographs at the top of the canvas. 
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A photograph of the model is 
used simply as a guide for line 
and detail by the artist. 





Above: Illustrator McCann makes a 
number of shots of his model from 
several angles before starting work. 


services are in demand leads a busy life 
and can’t spend hour after hour on any 
one date. In fairness to herself she finds 
it better to fill several one or two hour 
dates than to spend an entire day with 
one artist. So I make about six shots of 
the pose from the angles I want and use 
the prints to point up my drawing. I may 
get a head from one, a hand, or twist of 
the body from another, and so on. The 
finished illustration is usually not iden- 
tical to any one of the photos.” 

As we talked, Miss Minerva Sawden, 
Brown’s model for the afternoon, arrived 
at his studio. Miss Sawden is one of the 
Powers agency’s lovely models, and all 
I can say is that if one can get this type 
of model by using a camera it would be 
worthwhile even if one had to use an an- 
cient wet-plate contraption. Mr. Brown, 
however, uses a regular 5 x 7 studio cam- 
era and does all his own finishing. 

“I’ve been doing it so long that I’m 
expert at it,” the artist grinned, ruefully. 
“Look at this!” He exhibited a print that 
showed an accidental double-exposure; 
two pictures on one plate. 

Not all of the topnotch modern illus- 
trators are as Spartan in their use of the 

(Continued on page 94) 








The camera-toting Scacheris 
had a hilarious adventure 
photographing the home life 
of a pair of monkeys. The 
task was not only arduous but 
it taxed their photographic 
ingenuity to the utmost. 


Rosina demonstrates 
how to handle a husband. 
No rules—no holds barred! 


Joe retaliates with cave-man tactics 
y slamming Rosina in a corner and 
biting herneck. Themaledominates. 


Joe doffs his hat to an interested 
little miss on Chicago’s North Side. 


BUSINESS 


by 
MARIO and MABEL SCACHERI 


E met Joe one hot day in a street on the 

Near North Side in Chicago. He was en- 

tertaining an appreciative public of young 
ladies under six years of age. He banged cym- 
bals, he smoked a pipe, he danced, he grabbed 
pennies meant to buy popsicles, he bowed and 
tipped his hat. 

All the time you could see by the world-weary 
look on his face that he thought the whole per- 
formance was very silly. He looked as bored and 
wise as an aged Chinaman, and when his boss 
tugged at the strap around his neck, he gave him 
a glance of tolerant, condescending affection. 

“Smart, ain’t he? Monkey like him is worth 
about $500,” said his boss, John Fiorello. 

Well, if Joe was worth as much as five swell 
lenses, he ought to be worth photographing. We 
had the Graflex loaded with super-pan cut film, 
so we felt we could beat Joe’s time, even though 
he was leaping and twirling and going right 
into his number. 

“The hot weather makes Joe feel good,” said 
Fiorello, cranking his small grind-organ. 

It did not make us feel good, as we leaped 
around trying to shoo Joe into position facing 
the camera, and then get a focus and shoot before 
Joe had another idea. We know not what course 




















Upper left: 
Joe struts his new winter suit 
for Rosina but she seems more 
impressed with Pedro’s macaroni. 










The weekly bath is Joe’s chief 
horror in an otherwise happy 
life. insult supreme—jit, jit. 
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‘wo little girls on North Deartorn With great dignity, Joe steps out 
Street in Chicago anxiously wait for of his pants, modestly outraged at 
Fiorello and Joe to start the fun. the intrusion on his privacy. 


others may take, but as for us, give us a reflex camera for this kind 
of hair-trigger job. 

It was a steamy, cloudy day, not bright enough for extremely short 
exposures. We decided to risk it at 1/35 second, the slowest speed pos- 
sible to use with a temperament like Joe’s. We closed the f 4.5 lens 
down to f 5.6, to give greater depth of focus, because we didn’t trust Joe, 
not for a minute. He loved to prance toward the camera just as we 
were ready to click. 

We got tired long before Joe did, but at last Fiorello decided to go 
home. Pausing only to grab the Speed Graphic and a box of Super- 
flash bulbs, we tagged along. Prying into private lives again! Well, if 
you had been following Joe’s public career, you’d have been eaten up 
with curiosity about his home life, too. 

Joe and Fiorello live at 2724 South Canal Street, Chicago. That is, 
sometimes they do. Joe travels a great deal. He spends part of the win- 
ter in Miami, Florida. He never misses a fair or carnival. He was edu- 
cated in Los Angeles, and he has his clothes tailored for him by a 
dressmaker in Atlanta, Georgia. There is nothing provincial about Joe. 
“Some fellow out in Los Angeles trains (Continued on page 88) 
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Patterns From Photographic Prints 
by C. W. Gibbs 














ONTRIBUTIONS from our readers 

are constantly proving that you 
don’t need high-priced cameras with 
ultra-fast lenses to 
take good candid 
pictures indoors. 
Here’s the cream of 
the selection. All 
were taken in school 
rooms. 

Using an ancient 
No. 2 folding Auto- 
“ matic Brownie cam- 
Photo by A. T. 8. Jr. era, Augustus T. 

Steward Jr., of 
Trenton, N.J., took the first picture dur- 
ing one of his classes at the Immaculate 
Conception Boys’ High School. With his 
shutter set at “bulb,” he gave a full sec- 
ond exposure dur- 
ing a moment when 
the subjects were 
very still. 

Barbara E. Reese, 
a student at the 
University of Roch- 
ester, sent in the 
picture entitled 
Preparation for the 
Lecture. 
taken with a Kodak 
Duo Six-20 camera 
at f. 3.5, 1/25 sec- 
ond, on panchromatic film. 

And from Seymour Price of New York 
City, comes the picture he took during a 
meeting of a First Aid Club at the high 
school where he is 
a sophomore. Sey- 
mour used a Kodak 
Junior Six-20 with 
an f 6.3 lens and one 
second exposure on 
Agfa Super-Pan 
film. 

You'll note that 
only one of these 
interesting pictures was made with a lens 
faster than f 6.3. They show what ama- 
teurs can do with modest equipment. 








Photo by B. E. R. 





Photo by 8S. P 


The "Trigger Squeeze" 


HEN pressing the release lever or 
button of the camera, avoid “jab- 
bing” it. Press slowly but deliberately, 
and thus avoid vibration which may re- 
sult in blurred negatives. This is espe- 
cially important when using shutter 
speeds of 1/25 second and slower. 
Cultivate what the marksman terms 
“the trigger squeeze.” You will note 
that after he has taken aim, he doesn’t 
jerk the trigger of the rifle . . . were he 
to use this method, the sudden move- 
ment would destroy his aim. Instead, 
he squeezes the trigger slowly until the 
hammer falls. He is assured of perfect 
aim. The same principle can be applied 
to cameras, not so much for the sake of 
aim as vibration. 
Learn the trigger squeeze. It will re- 
pay you many times in sharper pictures. 


—Karl A. Barleben, Jr., New York City. 


It was: 


ANY amateur photographers obtain 

considerable amusement, and 
sometimes profit, in the making of photo- 
graphic patterns. By this is not meant 
the design of a single picture, but the 
formation of a design by means of a num- 
ber of photographs. These designs are 
used for murals and have many appli- 





Fig. 1. Original photograph used to 
make the attractive designs shown. 


cations. Some details will be given re- 
garding the making of such designs as it 
is possibly a new subject to some camera 
owners. For those who like to do the 
unusual this is a very interesting phase 
of photography. 

The best patterns by the method out- 
lined in this article seem to be made 
from photographic abstractions. To the 
uninitiated a photographic abstraction is 
a photograph of part of an object, or of a 
whole object which is practically un- 
recognizable in the picture, but still it is 
a picture which depends for its appeal 
on perfection in technique and composi- 
tion. Such an abstraction is shown in 
Figure 1, which is a shot of: the Tri- 
Boro Bridge, New York City. 

To make a pattern by repetition a half 
dozen enlargements about 4x6 or 5x7 
are made exactly alike. The negative is 
reversed in the enlarger (this time the 
emulsion side of the film is toward the 
light source) and a half dozen more en- 
largements are made exactly like the first 
half dozen. If the enlargements have 


The Christmas Gift Supreme! 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY for a year! 


What more could a camera fan desire? 
The first subscription $2.50 per year, and 
each additional subscription at a special 
rate of $2.00 each (you may include your 
own). We will send an attractive gift 
card to each recipient, if you so desig- 
nate with your order. 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














margins they are trimmed off so that each 
print is trimmed exactly alike. A sheet 


of light mount board about 18x22 or 
larger is given a thin coating of rubber 
cement and allowed to dry. This is also 
applied to the back of each print. One 
of the prints is placed in the center of 
the mount board and pressed down flat. 









Fig. 2. Straight and reversed prints 
from negative were mounted, ‘“‘like’”’ 
corners together, for this pattern. 
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Fig. 3. Different arrangements of 
the prints give other odd designs. 


Then around this print other prints are 
placed—‘“like” corners together. The re- 
sultant arrangement is shown in Figure 
2. If a smaller pattern containing a 
greater number of repeats is required 
this arrangement is copied and more 
prints are made. This can be done as 
often as desired. 

The arrangement of the pattern is not 
limited to the symmetrical form shown in 
Figure 2, as a great variety of designs may 
be obtained from one simple photograph. 
In the other illustration is shown a differ- 
ent pattern made from several prints of 
Figure 1. 

Many still life compositions that we see 
are not, strictly speaking, good in de- 
sign. Frequently they are so balanced 
that one corner requires an additional 
note such as lettering or darkening to 
keep the eye in the picture. If a symmetri- 
cal pattern arrangement such as shown in 
Figure 2 is made from the still life compo- 
sitions it will be easily seen which corner 
is open if the composition is not correct 
or pleasing to the eye. 

Other procedures besides that outlined 
here can be satisfactorily employed but 
this is offered just as a suggestion which 
will possibly give the photographer some- 
thing to do on a rainy day. It’s a good 
amusement, particularly when there is 
someoné else present to help decide on 
the best arrangement.—® 


Adapting 
Plate Cameras 
To 35mm. Film 


by SIDNEY W. WILLISTON 


Here is a splendid method for fitting up your film 
plate camera to accommodate inexpensive color film. 


OR some time the writer has been 

making 2” x 2” glass mounted slides 

of floral and botanical subjects, print- 
ing on 35 mm. positive film from selected 
portions of 24%” x 3%” negatives made 
with a popular film and plate camera of 
that size. With the groundglass back 
suitably marked off to indicate the 24 x 
36 mm. field, this has proved to be a 
most satisfactory method of securing the 
desired results, particularly insofar as 
near work is concerned, affording the ad- 
vantages of groundglass focusing and 
composition so necessary for extremely 
close work. 

With the advent of new color films 
in the 35 mm. width, there arose the de- 
sirability of constructing or adapting a 
film carrier to the camera that would 
accommodate this film if the many ad- 
vantages of natural color were to be 
realized. 

The solution of the problem was the 
purchase of an Argus camera, selling for 
$12.50, which, as shown by the accom- 
panying illustrations, was quickly and 
inexpensively adapted for the purpose. 

First the lens mounting was removed 


Below are the plans and dimensions for construction 
of a back with the groundglass in the new film plane. 





from the Argus. A 
circular opening, 134” 
in diameter, was cut 
in one of the 6.5 x 9 
cm. plateholders to 
correspond with the 
opening in the front 
of the Argus body. Holes were drilled in 
position to register with the screw holes 
in the front of the Argus. Although the 
cutting and drilling can readily be per- 
formed by anyone handy with tools, the 
writer took the job to a local machinist, 
whose charge for the work was 75 cents. 

The plateholder was then attached to 
the camera, using the same screws found 
in the chromium lens mount with which 
the Argus is equipped. The joint between 
the plateholder and the camera was 
made light tight by sealing on the inside 
with strips of opaque scotch tape. 

As the film plane had been altered, 
the regular groundglass camera back was 
of no use, and a special back was con- 
structed in order to compensate for this 
offset, which is approximately 134”. 

The material used was a piece of press 
board, obtainable at office supply stores. 
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The 35mm. film carrier attached to a film plate camera. 


Three pieces were cut, scored and folded 
as shown in the diagram, then glued 
together. The dimensions given are for 
any standard 6.5 x 9 cm. plate camera, 
but can readily be altered to fit other 
equipment. After the pieces were glued 
the assembled unit was reinforced with 
strips of scotch tape. 

The correct position of the ground- 
glass, cut to snugly fit the opening in 
the cardboard back, is determined in the 
following manner: 

With the Argus in place on the plate 
camera, back removed, insert a small 
piece of groundglass in the film channel, 
ground side toward the lens. Cut a piece 
of newspaper, or magazine page 8” x 12” 
and pin to the wall in a horizontal posi- 
tion. Set the camera on a tripod and 
line up the paper image on the ground- 

(Continued on page 83) 


View of Argus camera fastened to 6.5x9cm. plate- 
holder, showing sealing of joint with Scotch tape. 
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Paul A. Hesse (left) visits with 
W. C. Fields on a Hollywood set. 


Nora . . . What size clothes does 
Lynne Gardner wear? Tell 
those models to be here at 8:30 sharp... 
Have George make me a chocolate cake 
for that Woman’s Home Companion ad 
the first thing in the morning—and be 
sure the icing’s shiny .... No, I can’t 
come over now—lI have to catch a train.” 
And with that the speaker departed 
from a studio in the Grand Central Pal- 
ace Building, New York City, dashed to 
the elevators, and headed in the general 
direction of Grand Central Station. 

The speaker was Paul A. Hesse, one of 
New York’s leading illustrators who 
specializes in color, although he en- 
joys doing black and white as a change 
of pace. 

Hesse, an undeniably handsome man, 
looks more like an actor than a photog- 
rapher. He is a person of electric moods. 
He thinks of many things at once. He 
rushes in and out of his pine-panelled 
private office a hundred times a day. For 
this one-shot, sure-shot color photogra- 
pher runs a one-man show. He is the 
works! Although he has ten assistants, 
the responsibility for the final result rests 
on him! 

A human dynamo, Hesse never seems 
to run down. It took this reporter three 
months to corner him in his office. The 
illustrator was either busy shooting in 
his studio or was on location in West- 
chester, Long Island, California, New 
Mexico, or Arizona. He does al- 
most as many color jobs in a 
year as there are days in a year. 

You have admired his covers 
on The American Magazine and 
other publications and you have 
seen the illustrations he has pre- 
pared for such national adver- 
tisers as Camay, Coca Cola, 
Chesterfield, Camels, Commu- 
nity Plate, Ethyl Gas, Ivory 
Soap, Lucky Strike, Palm 
Olive, Pepsodent, Phillips Milk 
of Magnesia, Old Gold, Schafer’s 
beer, and many others. And it 
is interesting to know that Mr. 
Hesse receives as high as fifteen 
hundred dollars for some color 
illustrations. 


“Tix got to have a background for 








PAUL A. HESSE 


This famous photographer reveals with complete frankness how 
he produces his colorful advertisements and magazine covers. 


Perhaps you would like to step into 
his spacious studio and watch the artist- 
producer at work. 

When you go into Hesse’s establish- 
ment you are amazed by two things: the 
incredibly good-looking models, and the 
pictures in the foyer. The walls of this 
entrance room are covered with photo- 
graphs of movie stars and other celebri- 
ties. There you will see pictures of Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Wallace Beery, Claudette 
Colbert, Robert Montgomery, and others, 
to say nothing of babies, radio personal- 
ities, and dogs. 

When you are finally lucky enough to 
meet Hesse, you discover he is a brown 
man. Sun-burned face, brown hair, 
brown eyes, brown suit, tan shirt, brown 
shoes, brown tie, and even the beauti- 
fully carved cameo ring on the little 
finger of his left hand has a brown tinge 
to it. 

The color photographer never seems to 
rest. It is hopeless to try to get more 
than one sentence from him at a time, 
for he is being interrupted constantly. 

“All my color prints are Carbros made 
from negatives taken with a one-shot 
color camera,” he began. “I strive for 
spontaneity. I like to get an idea and 
shoot it immediate- 
ly. But that is 
usually impossible. 
Long, arduous prep- 
aration and many 
headaches are the 
accustomed prelude 
to successful color 
work,” he went 
on. 
“Whenever possi- 
ble I shoot in Cali- 
fornia. Every vari- 
ety of scenery is 
found there. It is 
reasonably easy to 
get suitable models, 
and you don’t have 
to bother about 
weather—unless the 
rainy season is on. 
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f| The striking advertisement shown above was produced b 
Hesse using as a guide the artist’s sketch (left) whic 
suggested the setting, general poses, and colors desired. 


“Here in New York—it is terrible. I 
receive an order for a job. The 
client usually furnishes me with a com- 
prehensive sketch—a copy of one illus- 
trates this article—which I follow as 
closely as conditions will allow. Then I 
call in my stylist. We talk over what 
clothes and props are necessary and she 
arranges for them. Sometimes we rent 
them. Sometimes we buy them. 

“With costumes and props in order we 
decide on what day to take the pictures. 
On the stated morning I get out of bed 
and rush to the window. It is raining! 
Thus, expenses pile up until we get a 
break in the weather. 

“Another reason I shoot a great deal 
in California is because automobile com- 
panies—for whom I do considerable work 
—do not bring out their new models un- 
til late fall. By that time, of course, all 
summer foliage is gone in the East. The 
agencies handling these accounts are pre- 
paring booklets and advertising matter 
and frequently they need spring or sum- 
mer illustrations for them. In California, 
it is possible to get these backgrounds 
under ideal wea*'.er conditions the year 
"round. 

“One point to remember about illus- 
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by GRAY STRIDER 


trative photography is that in many cases 
the background is almost as important 
as the foreground. For that reason I 
sometimes take two separate pictures and 
strip them together. In that way I can 
get the focus I want in both cases. 

“Perhaps I can illustrate this by telling 
you of a picture made for Ethyl. In the 
foreground were a girl, a cowboy, an old 
man, and a gas pump. In the background 
was a herd of milling cattle. 

“I looked around for several days try- 
ing to find a herd of cattle but the price 
demanded was a dollar a head. Since I 
needed thousands of animals, that was 
prohibitive. Therefore I took the cowboy, 
the girl, the old man and the gas pump 
some distance out of Hollywood to a high 
plateau. It was a very windy day. I had 
to shoot fast to get that picture, in order 






























Hesse, in order to follow the advertising agency’s sketch 
(right), resorted to stripping two color prints—one of 
theforegroundandanotherof the background—together. 


to stop the motion of the cowboy’s neck- 
erchief which was moving in the breeze. 
The lens had to be fairly wide open. If 
I had photographed the herd of cattle as 
a background, the lens would have had 
to be so wide that it would have given 
no depth of focus. So the problem was 
solved by taking two separate pictures 
and stripping them together. 

“After photographing the foreground I 
started out to look for the cattle. I found 
a suitable ranch and began looking for 
the foreman, whom I finally located four 
miles from camp looking over a herd of 
three thousand animals. 

“We figured the cattle would be at a 
certain place by noon. I rushed to that 
spot, had a scaffold erected, and was all 
ready for them when they arrived. I had 
set up a high tripod ten feet from the 
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CAN TAKE IT—In Color 
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The American magazine used this 
charmingcolor shot by Hesse as acover. 


ground. I made several shots from there, 
using a one-shot color camera. The ex- 
posure was 1/25 of a second. 

“When I had shots of both foreground 
and background to suit me, I stripped 
them together for the final transfer. If 
there had been any edges showing, I 
would have had them retouched on the 
Carbro. 

“Another Ethyl job which caused me 
plenty of trouble was the one with the 
Indian pueblo in the background. In the 
foreground was an Indian, a cowboy, and 
a girl. The sketch called for the pictures 
to be made in New Mexico, but I was 
afraid I might get there and would not 
be able to find any Indians. Some of 
them are very superstitious and won’t 
pose. Many are very shy. 

“About that time I heard of an ideal 
village at the Exposition Grounds at 
San Diego. I went there, looked over 
the layout, checked the light conditions, 
and found a policeman who was willing 
to help me line up some Mexicans who 
were similar to Indians in 
type. 

“I returned to Holly- 
wood to get my models 
and called the policeman 
on the telephone every 
night to find how things 
were with him. There had 
been lots of rain, which 
seems to belie what I have 
previously said about the 
California climate, but bad 
weather was only to be 
expected as the rainy sea- 
son was on. I normally 
would not have been 
shooting except that this 
was a rush order. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Cleaning Lenses | 





OST camera owners pay too little 

attention to their camera lenses. 
Especially is this true when it comes to 
cleaning them. By all odds, the safest and 
best medium to use when cleaning lenses 
is a soft, fibrous paper, known as Japanese 
lens cleaning tissue. It is obtainable at all 
photographic and optical shops, as it is 
used extensively for cleaning microscope 
objectives, eye glasses, binoculars, tele- 
scopes and, of course, camera lenses. 

Any old cloth will not do. For instance, 
silk is regarded as being a very soft ma- 
terial. The microscope, however, reveals 
it as consisting of harsh, steely fibres 
which often dig into the soft optical glass 
and cause tiny, invisible scratches. In 
time, these scratches multiply to the ex- 
tent that they become easily apparent 
upon even the casual observation. Don’t 
use silk! 

Sometimes a soft camel’s hair brush will 
do the trick of removing dust particles. 
Even lens cleaning tissue may cause these 
hard particles to be ground into the soft 
glass if they are not first gently brushed 
away. 

Never use chemicals on lenses! This 
is particularly true with regard to alcohol 
and xylol. Such chemicals, if permitted 
to seep into the lens mount, may totally 
or partially dissolve the Canada balsam 
which is used to cement the lens ele- 
ments together. Once the cement goes, 
the optical properties of the lens go with 
it, because it is calculated together with 
the glass in the optical formula. 

Treat your lenses well, and they will 
last a lifetime, barring accidents.——Karl 
A. Barleben, Jr.; New York City. 


Softening Interior Shadows 


ARD shadows on interior photo- 

graphs, when time exposures are 
given, are easily softened to the point of 
elimination by a trick used frequently by 
commercial photographers when photo- 
graphing an architectural interior or 
room full of furniture. 

Illumination is usually furnished by 
one or possibly two bulbs, either “raw” 
or, preferrably, in reflectors. The light 
source is kept moving during the entire 
exposure, above, below and to both sides 
of the camera. This is satisfactory for 
smaller rooms where no object is at a 
long distance from the camera. 

If the room is large and the light must 
be used in the end farthest from the cam- 
era, it may be carried into the picture area 
by the operator, always being careful 
that the body of the operator shields the 
lamp from the lens. In this case, of 
course, there must be no other lights on, 
and the operator should wear dark 
clothes. If he keeps moving about he 
will not register on the negative. 

Beautiful, uniform lighting can be se- 
cured in this way that can be obtained in 
no other manner. After a few trials one 
is surprised at the simplicity and effec- 
tiveness of this lighting—R. W. Hufnagle, 
Salina, Kansas. 








| Synchronized Flash for Your Kodak 
by F. Dale Smith 











ANY Kodak owners would like to 
M use a flash synchronizer occa- 
sionally but hesitate to buy a 
professional product because of the cost. 
This article tells how a Kodak with 
Diomatic shutter can be synchronized 
with a flash lamp having an all metal case. 
While Kodaks vary in their shutter 
equipment and flash lamps in their con- 
struction details, anyone with a little in- 
genuity can follow the principles of this 
installation and adapt it to almost any 
camera or flash lamp. 

The basic principle of this synchronizer 
is not new but its application and use are 
much simplified. An easy method is pro- 
vided for testing the hookup at any time. 
The wiring scheme, briefly, is to route 
the electric circuit of the flash lamp into 
two clamps which surround the case. The 

bolts holding these 


Cable clamps snap into clips 
Release 


Shutter 





Fuse clips on the camera bed form a 
contact with two bolts on the flash 
lamps to complete the circuit. Inset 
shows wiring for synchronization. 





The hand should support both lamp 
and camera. Clips are not expected 
to hold the lamp absolutely secure. 


fastened to the bottom of the camera 
which are wired so as to complete the 
circuit when the shutter is closed. The 
success of the installation lies in the care 
with which all electrical connections are 
made, or more definitely, the care with 


which possible short circuits are pre- 
vented by proper insulation. 

To wire the camera so that it will al- 
ways be ready for flash synchronization 
the following parts are necessary: 3 very 
small No. 2 machine screws (about 34” 
long) with nuts; a few small scraps of 
thin brass sheet (about 1/64” thick); 2 
small fuse clips (that can be pinched to- 
gether a little to clasp snugly a 3/16” dia. 
bolt); 2 No. 4 machine screws (3¢” long) 
and nuts; one short piece of flexible in- 
sulated wire (the inner section of stand- 
ard fixture wire will do). 

First, a place on the metal front of the 
camera near the shutter trip-lever is 
selected from which a bolt will protrude, 
so that a small piece of the sheet brass 
can be fastened to the lever and bent in 
such a manner as to touch the stud when 
the lever is depressed. Most Kodaks have 
a small ear on the shutter lever. To this 
ear the brass strip can be fastened with 
one of the very small machine screws. 
The excess length of the screw should be 
cut off and the brass extension should 
have a little ear bent on one side to keep 
it from turning. The illustration shows 
the stud a little below the lowest point of 
travel of the shutter lever, where it works 
very well. 

The protruding stud or bolt must be 
insulated from the metal camera front to 
which it is fastened. This is accomplished 
by drilling the hole about 1/32” oversize 
and wrapping the bolt with a narrow strip 
of adhesive or friction tape at the place 
where it passes through the metal; fiber 
washers or small pieces of tape are put 
on each side to complete the insulation. 
Then on the front, a metal washer is 
added and one end of the wire secured 
to it with the nut. 

The fuse clips are then located on the 
outside of the baseboard about two inches 
apart as shown. If possible these should 
be placed far enough forward to clear the 
tripod socket by about two inches. Con- 
sideration should also be given to the way 
the wire will fold when the camera is 
closed. The clip on the shutter release 
side must be insulated in the same man- 
ner as described for the stud above. 

The wire from the insulated stud near 
the trip lever is then connected under the 
nut which holds the insulated clip to the 
baseboard, allowing enough wire to per- 
mit closing the camera. The finish under 
the nut of the other clip bolt should be 
scratched clean to make a good electrical 
connection with the camera bed. If, when 
the hook-up is completed, the test light 
does not flash, it may be necessary to con- 
nect this clip to another bolt grounded 
on the metal camera front. A stud for this 
purpose is shown on the lower front of 
the camera. 

This completes the wiring of the camera 
and may be left thus permanently, pro- 
vided it passes the flash tests described 
later. 

The material needed to wire the flash 
lamp and make the test light are two 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Winter 


hyo 
Offer 
Thrills 


by LOUIS ELL 


Get those scenes that are so typical 
of winter, instead of letting your 
camera lie idle until spring comes. 


HEN the last red and brown 

leaves of autumn have drifted to 

earth, many amateur movie mak- 
ers carefully lay their cameras on the 
shelf and never touch them again until 
the blanket of snow has disappeared from 
the hillsides, the glassy roofs of streams 
have collapsed, and spring has rolled 
around once more. 

Usually these tyros are weighted down 
with the belief that winter is no time to 
make pictures because there’s nothing to 
photograph, or else they are unable to 
secure good results with winter light. 

Winter offers just as many opportuni- 
ties for movie making as the more balmy 
months. Familiar scenes are so changed 
by their white blanket as to be virtually 
new material, and by paying close atten- 
tion to lighting conditions, beautiful re- 
sults can be obtained. 

Before attempting to make winter 
films, it is a good plan to see that the 
camera is correctly lubricated for such 
work. Usually it has been packed with 
an oil that allows proper operation under 
most weather conditions, but in extreme- 
ly cold climates the lubricant may con- 
geal sufficiently to seriously slow down 
the mechanism, or stop it entirely. Per- 
sons residing in such territories had best 
have their cameras serviced for winter 
use, either at the factory or at a good 
camera shop. 

Panchromatic, super-pan, and color 
films may be used, although a larger per- 
centage of black and white material will 
probably be shot. Continual use of an 


exposure meter will result in saving 
many scenes that cannot be retaken. 

It must be remembered when using a 
meter, that the reading will be most 
affected by the light reflected from the 
white surfaces. If darker objects against 
the white background must be recorded, 
the reading should be taken for the ob- 
ject alone, disregarding the rest of the 
scene. If the view is to be recorded in 
general, without accent on any certain 
object, a balance may usually be struck 
where all objects will be rendered with a 
fair degree of accuracy. 

A K-2 or a G color filter is absolutely 
necessary for this work. One or the other 
should be used at all times, with a possi- 
ble exception being made for close-ups 
of people. Without filters, the delicate 
shadows cast in depressions in the snow 
or by solid objects will not record with 
sufficient contrast, causing the sky and 
foreground to merge invisibly at the 
horizon, making the picture flat and char- 
acterless. 

A sunshade is also highly desirable to 
protect the lens from the many reflec- 
tions that cause flare. 

Ideal weather for shooting winter 
movies is a clear, sunshiny day. A char- 
acteristic of winter light is that one may 
make pictures from the time the light is 
strong enough in the morning until it 
fails in the afternoon. Even through ‘the 
middle of the day pleasing pictures will 
result. This is true because in winter the 
sun is much farther South than in sum- 
mer. The winter sun at noonday throws 
a shadow nearly as long as the summer 
sun at 2:30 p.m. This being the case, it 
will be seen that the winter photographic 
day is approximately as long as the sum- 


mer day. 


Exposure should be sufficient to allow 
detail to show in shaded areas, or a 
spotty “soot and whitewash” picture is 

(Continued on page 90) 












Skiing provides spectacular shots that are 
duplicated in no other sport. Odie Mona- 
han took this picture at Lake Placid, N.Y. 


Snowman building,a favorite winter sport, 
suggested this chummy, chilly, picture 
to Orville Logan Snider of California. 


Below: Philip Palmer caught this scene 


at a CCC camp in the Michigan woods. 













































by Lerten hey 


The author, son of the famous novelist and 
sportsman, gives a stirring account of how his 
father catches mighty game fish with the camera, 
as well as with the rod. Zane Grey had to devise 
his own special cameras for the difficult task. 


F Gy TAKES 


RE he is!” 

Grey yell resounds over the 

waves, signifying that the veteran 

angler has sighted another swordfish be- 
hind the bait. This time it is off the coast 


That famous Zane 


of Australia; the month, December; 

weather, rough but clear. There is a 

concerted rush for cameras, gaffs, teaser 

lines, as the long thin sickle of a marlin 

- slices the water into ribbons behind the 

ee bonito that is being used for 
it. 

“Quick, get ready—he’s coming out!” 
ZG (as the boys of the crew call him) 
yells. Sure enough the marlin—a big 
fellow and hungry—raises his bronze 


bulk halfway clear of the water as he 
snatches the bonito. There is a brief 
splash, a swift fog of bubbles through 
the water and he is gone. 

The line whips from the reel, loosely 
thumbed to prevent backlashing, also to 
allow the fish to carry the bait away and 
swallow it. 

“Okay, Pete!” ZG calls over his shoul- 
der to Peter Williams, his New Zealand 
boatman, “I’m going to soak him!” 

He braces his shoulders and takes up 
the slack in the line. On the third pump 
he comes up solid, hard; and the rod 
becomes a live thing as the line whistles 
savagely through the guides. Then, a 


Zane Grey’s greatest sword- 
fish breaks water. This 
704-pound Black Marlin was 
caught by the novelist off the 
rugged New Zealand coast. 


HIS 


hundred yards, behind the boat, the mar- 
lin is in the air, leaping with all the 
ferocity of a tiger. 

“Camera! Don’t miss those jumps!” 
yells ZG. But the boys are already hard 
at work. One in the bow is panning the 
motion picture, two in the cockpit are 
after stills. Filmpack tabs fly here and 
there as snap after snap is recorded. 

Unbelievably the marlin continues his 
wild furor, tearing the water into a blue 
and white maelstrom, the savagery of 
wild, perfectly coordinated muscles in a 
desperate attempt to escape the sharp 
hook and the dragging line. But he is 
tired, and soon settles down to continue 
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his fight under water. A respite while 
the boys change packs. ZG pumps like 
mad, for the day is young and there are 
more marlin. in sight. _ 

Now the great fish—almost three hun- 
dred pounds—a striped marlin, blue and 
silver with long bronze bars on his side, 
is almost defeated. He leaps a few more 
times—slow, tired lunges just clear. of 
the water—action for the cameraman, as 
he is moving slowly. He is then brought 
alongside preparatory to gaffing. 

“Watch that leader—don’t let it get 
caught around your wrist,” ZG warns. 
Pete reaches forward with the gaff, slips 
it over the marlin’s back, and hauls hard. 
A brief flurry of foam, and the fish is 
done. Time: forty minutes. 

ZG leans back wiping his face with a 
handkerchief, “Good work, boys. - Now 
let’s get going.” 

Another marlin has gone to swell Zane 
Grey’s total of over four hundred. An- 
other series of magnificent jumps is safe- 
ly tucked away in the little black box— 
that is, maybe. 

In that last word is contained, what I 
believe to be the essential lure of one of 
the most fascinating of all camera sports, 
the photographing of leaping swordfish. 
In no other branch of camera work can 
there be found more thrills, more action, 
more color, and what makes it so in- 
tensely interesting, more uncertainty. 

There is very little system to photo- 
graphing leaping swordfish. It is mostly 
hit or miss. In a football game, or sports 
event of any sort, action is clear, defin- 
able, and contained within limits the 
cameraman can easily anticipate. 

But not so in swordfishing. No one 
knows where a marlin, in his aerial acro- 
batics, will choose to take off first. The 
cameraman must be a fisherman as well, 
for only one experienced in the art of 
swordfishing can in any way anticipate 
where the big fellow is going to come 
out next. However, during his many 
years of big-game fishing, Zane Grey 
has developed what might be called the 
only workable method of photographing 


CAMERA 


Fast camera action was needed to snap this Catalina Striped Marlin. 






















































Fisherman Zane Grey 
hooks on to a big one 
and shouts, ‘‘Camera!’’ 


swordfish, and this has 
been responsible for 
over a thousand shots 
that he has obtained 


in his numerous 
travels. 
-In it he has dis- 


posed of the regu- 
lar view finders, 
or wire frames, 
using only the 
body as a_ directional 
finder. When. the fish jumps, 
generally there is not time to raise 

the camera to the eye,' and therefore Ca 2 
the only expediency is to point the lens ee ee 

at the fish and snap. Surprisingly enough 
this method is more accurate than using 
a finder, if the cameraman is sure to hold 
the camera against his chest. 

As to equipment, several types of cam- 
eras have been found that are satisfac- 
tory. When the reflex type of camera 
was first marketed, it seemed the answer 
to a long search. ZG had made for him a 
fast-shutter camera that would catch the 
fastest fish. But we soon found out that 
the half-second or more it took to lift the 
finder mirror before the curtain fell, was 
enough to lose the fish entirely unless he 
was caught at the beginning of his mighty 
jump. 

Next in line came the 9 x 12 cm. or 
10 x 15 cm. filmpack cameras, with a 
diaphragm shutter up to 1/200 second. 
They were ideal for sighting the fish, but 
proved too slow to stop the action com- 
pletely. Although diaphragm shutters had 
been made with speeds up to 1/1000 sec- 
ond, they were scarce, expensive, and 


(Continued on page 92) 


The camera catches a mighty Mako 
Shark in a frenzied leap as it fights 
to shake the hook from its mouth. 


SWORDFISHING 


A Marlin throwing the bait. Note the hook in its mouth. 
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Denial Christmas Card Made With A Lantern 





HE unusual 

greeting card 
shown here is the 
work of C. Baldwin 
White, of Summit, 
N.J. The lower part 
of the card, or 
“Greetings,” is the 
actual light path of 
the lantern seen at 
the left, as it was 
moved across the 
plate. The two views 
of the author, at 
either end of the 
message, were not 
made by time ex- 
posures, but by 
short flashes and 
with the aid of a 
piece of magnesium 
ribbon held in the 
lanteram flame. 

A guide for the 
lettering was effect- 
ed by means of parallel horizontal strings 
stretched between two bamboo poles 
which are just barely visible at either 
end of the wording. The placing of the 
camera to properly include the necessary 
area was done in daytime and the posi- 
tion marked on the ground. 

Then, on a starless, dark night, the 
tripod was set up on the backyard lawn 
and focused on a flashlight held in the 
plane of the poles and string. White de- 
scribes the procedure as follows: 

“After opening the lens for a time ex- 
posure, I lit the lantern which was stand- 
ing on a stepladder at the left, and assum- 
ing a natural position, recorded my own 
“mug” by burning a bit of the magne- 
sium ribbon in the flame. Without too 
much delay I took the lantern and, being 
careful not to get between it and the 
camera, proceeded to write the word 


HERE has recently been so much de- 
mand for “screwy” angles, or low 
angle shots, that I have contrived a simple 
arrangement to 
help me in getting 
such pictures, both 
still and movies. 
A little study of 
the photograph 
will reveal that I 
have taken two tilt 
tops and attached 
them together at 
right angles to 
each other. The camera is then placed 
at right angles to the upper tilt top. Now 
by manipulating the two “pan” handles, 
any desired angle, sideways or up and 
down, can be quickly obtained. If the 
camera is not placed at right angles to 
4he upper free head it will be found to be 
more top heavy for certain sideways ad- 
justments and an accident may result. 
Years ago while helping photograph a 
sea movie, Irvin Willat, the director, 


Double tilt-top. 
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A Device For Shooting Those Odd Angles 
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An unusual greeting card part of which was made by 
photographing the light path of a moving lantern. 


“Greetings” by moving it between the 
parallel strings. Note that only the direct 
rays from the flame, and not the image 
of the whole lantern, recorded on the film. 

“Needless to say, several attempts were 
made before the job was done evenly, 
without any hitches, and within the al- 
lotted space. To hesitate in the midst of 
operations, it was only necessary to stand 
between the flame and the lens. 

“The stars in the heavens, forming the 
word ‘Christmas,’ had to be inserted on 
the negative with India ink. The card was 
printed on double weight stock, with a 
wide margin allowance to accommodate a 
plate-sunk border.” 

The cards made by White were printed 
darker than the photograph shown here, 
where a lighter print is reproduced to 
show the reader a portion of the guide 
strings and sunvvorting bamboo poles.—® 


| 
| 
| 
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taught me a trick which can be imitated 
by this arrangement. All of his interior 
scenes aboard ship were made from a 
marine or rocking tripod, the set remain- 
ing stationary. During the shooting the 
camera was very gently rocked in a 
“figure eight” path giving a suggestion, on 
the screen, of being aboard a ship at sea. 
The same idea could be followed out for 
aeroplane shots. Remember that the 
rocking must be done slowly and gently 
so that when projected the movement 
on the screen will not be exaggerated.— 
Maurice Kains, West Los Angeles, Calif. 


Prints From Wet Negatives 


ONTACT prints may be made from 

wet negatives by removing the ex- 
cess water with a viscose sponge and then 
applying a piece of cellophane to both 
sides of the negative with a print roller. 
Care should be taken to remove all the 
air bubbles before making any prints.— 
Emory Fretz, Passaic, N.J. 


| Question and Answer 
| Department 





A. C. D., Chicago, Ill. 1 am enclosing some nega- 
tives that show minute clear spots. These become 
very noticeable in my enlargements. Even when 
using extreme care and cleanliness in developing 
these spots still appear. 


ANSWER: These clear spots are known as 
pinholes, and they may occur during de- 
velopment because of tiny air bubbles 
that cling to the film or from solid par- 
ticles in the developer. The most common 
cause of pinholes, however, is dust in the 
camera. When a camera bellows is opened 
the dust is disturbed, some of which set- 
tles directly on the film. Naturally these 
little opaque particles keep the light from 
striking the film at those spots, and after 
the film is developed these tiny spots 
show as clear film. A remedy is to clean 
the camera thoroughly from time to time, 
using air pressure if it is available. 
*« *” * 

H. W. R., Bethany, Okla. Is it possible to remove 
mildew from films? | have some negatives taken 
years ago that | cannot replace, and that have what 
appears to be mildew on the surface. 


ANSWER: We have never heard of mildew 
on films. It may be possible that the 
whitish deposit is nothing more than hypo 
which remained in the emulsion at the 
time they were first, and imperfectly, 
washed. At any rate, try washing them 
again and make a thorough job of it. You 
might even immerse them in a weak ace- 
tic acid bath. If this treatment removes 
the deposit the chances are the substance 
was, as suggested, just hypo. If there is 
actually mildew on the film the gelatin 
emulsion may be damaged in which case 
the negatives will not be of much use. 
We advise the above procedure in any 
event as it cannot further damage the 
film and it may clear up the trouble. 
+ * * 

C. L., Milwaukee, Wis. In a recent article | saw 
several references to auxiliary lenses which could 
be obtained and used in conjunction with the regu- 
lar camera lens. What are these lenses? 


ANSWER: The auxiliary lenses are slip-on 
lenses that fit right over the regular cam- 
era lens just like a filter. They enable you 
to convert the regular lens into a portrait 
lens, a copying lens, a wide-angle lens or 
telephoto lens? They are nothing more than 
-n additional element which, when used 
in combination with the regular lens, alters 
the focal length of the regular lens, thus 
making it more readily usable for the above 
mentioned purposes. 
* % a 

A. S. W., Pittsburgh, Pa. It is necessary that ! 
identify my pictures which are mailed in to the 
office and for this purpose | have been printing the 
location and date on the negative in India Ink. 
This invariably cracks and shows up in the print- 
ing. What other method can I use. 


ANSWER: If the data does not have to 
show on the print, why not mark a num- 
ber on the margin of the negative with 
your fountain pen and send the descrip- 
tive data on paper? If you want the print- 
ing to show you might try using a deep 
red ink. One amateur reports good re- 
sults with liquid black shoe polish. 
7” ~- 

P. J. P., No. Quincy, Mass. Does a slight discolora- 
tion of a stored stock developer indicate that its ef- 
ficacy has been impaired? If not, how may one 


know when such stored developers have become 
useless? 


ANSWER: Some developers take on a slight 
discoloration due to the chemicals used. 
You did not state the kind of develoner 
to which. you had reference. However, if 
the fresh stock solution is colorless, any 
discoloration that appears on standing is 
undoubtedly due to oxidation and must 
necessarily impair its efficiency to some 
extent. We have used D-72 with slight dis- 
coloration and found it worked satisfac- 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Making Silhouettes Is Fun 


by IDA D. CONE 


A novel and fascinating variation from the more common phases of 
photography, is the making of silhouettes. It is inexpensive and easy. 





Fig.1. This picture might be used for 
a birthday card or party invitation. 


HOTOGRAPHY is lots of fun, but it 
Pres often becomes an expensive 

hokby. Every enthusiast looks long- 
ingly at the latest equipment and strains 
his budget till it bursts. 

Instead, why not spend a portion of 
your time in experimenting with an old, 
old form of photography which is very 
fashionable at present and which, if suc- 
cessful, offers returns great enough to 
save the strain on the family budget? 

Go to the picture department of any 
large department store, or visit your local 
art store. You will find one section de- 
voted exclusively to silhouettes. Not 
those stiff reproductions of George and 
Martha Washington which are inked on 
glass by a rapid factory process, but gen- 
uine photographic silhouettes. 

A visit to the greeting card department 
will show the same demand for sil- 
houettes. Then, too, aside from the mon- 
etary benefits, think of the delightfully 
clever and distinctive personal greeting 
cards that can be made from these sil- 
houettes. 

Photographic silhouettes can be made 
in so many ways and under so many con- 
ditions that they offer a vast field for 
experimentation. Once you become in- 
terested in this absorbing phase of pho- 
tography, the extent of your imagination 
will be the only boundary to the many 
novel prints you can compose. 

These silhouettes may be made indoors 
or outdoors, in day time or at night. As 
daylight conditions vary almost from 
minute to minute, it is far easier and 
simpler to make silhouettes with arti- 


ficial light. These also offer many, if not 
the greatest possibilities for individual 
expression. The novice would be wise to 
confine his first attempts to this type of 
work. 

To make night-time silhouettes two 
rooms are necessary. These must be con- 
nected by an open doorway, which be- 
comes the frame of the picture. Stretch 
a white sheet or tablecloth smoothly and 
tightly between the doorway. Be sure 
that it is stretched tight enough so that 
there are no wrinkles in it. If there are 
any, they will show in the prints. After 
you have stretched the sheet, place the 
light in one room and the subject to be 
photographed in the other. 

The success of the silhouettes depends 
for a great part on the correct posing of 
the person to be photographed. The in- 
dividual should be placed about 2 feet 
from the sheet at a right angle to the 
camera. This angle must be so sharp that 
not even an individual hair or an eye- 
lash can be seen in the finder. 

Just as much care must be taken in 
placing the lamp as in posing the sub- 
ject. The lamp in the other room should 
be about 5 feet from the sheet, and so 
placed that it will strike the exact center 
of the subject. One lamp can be used for 
two figures. When this is done, the light 
should pass between them. However, in 
a multiple figure silhouette it is much 
better to have a light directly behind each 
major figure. 

The accompanying illustrations give 
some idea of the variety of poses which 
may be used to create different effects 
and also suggest uses to which the sil- 
houettes may be put. Fig. 1 would make 





Fig. 3. Posing the subject and props 
to show all details, is quite important. 


an excellent decoration for an invitation 
to a children’s hallowe’en party. Fig. 2 
shows how accessories may be used to 
heighten the effect. The birds and the 
ship were cut out of paper and pinned to 
the sheet as were the heron and the cat- 
tails. A slender cane was used for the 
fishpole. Even a metal window curtain 
rod would have answered just as well. 
An iron attached to the line served as a 
weight to hold the line taut. The boy was 
sitting on a wooden frame made to hold 
the leaves of the dining-room extension 
table. Such a silhouette makes an ex- 
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Fig. 2. Paper cut-outs were effective 
here, pinned to the background sheet. 


cellent picture or mural for a child’s 
room. 

Aside from correct posing, proper light- 
ing is the most important factor. One of 
the nicest things about silhouette pho- 
tography is that it demands no expensive 
equipment. I use a Brownie camera and 
the regular verichrome film. Unshaded 
house lamps can be used for the light if 
a short time exposure is used, but a 
photoflash lamp is more certain as it cuts 
the time of exposure. 

If, however, you do not want to go to 
the expense of buying photoflash bulbs, 
3 sixty-watt house bulbs can be used with 
an exposure of about 5 seconds. If your 
camera has a stop, set it at 16 for this 
work, But any box camera or single lens 
camera will give effective results. 

If you are using several house lamps, 
there are two precautions which you 
must observe. In the first place, they 
must all be controlled by one light 
switch, so that the lighting is simul- 
taneous. Second, the lamps should be 
placed on a line with the figure or fig- 

(Continued on page 98) 



















































Above: ~~ 1. Straight enlargement 
from a faulty portrait negative. 


Below: Fig. 2. Burning in upper left 
and lower right corners and dodging 


out heavy shadows, gives a better print. 





Below: Fig. 6. Too soft a paper makes 
the print look weak and washed-out. 





NE of the great advantages of the 
enlarging process is that it al- 
lows the exercise of selective 

control over the printing of the various 
areas of the picture. While some small 
degree of control can be exercised on 
contact prints when the printing is done 
in a frame under a bulb, this is very diffi- 
cult and tricky work owing to the small 
size of the picture being made. In en- 
larging, this is no longer the case, and 
control becomes easy. 

Last month’s article on enlarging (page 
32) deseribed the special tools used in 
selective exposure—the aperture board 
and the dodging disc. The former allows 
parts of the print to be given additional 
exposure or to be “burned in.” The latter 
allows parts of the print to be held back 
and given less exposure. After one is ex- 
perienced in using these instruments, it is 
astonishing to what extent delicate ma- 
nipulation can be exercised in strength- 
ening or holding back the parts of a 
negative that need it. 

One of the most common faults in a 
print is the washed-out effect of light 
corners. This is particularly true in 
portraits where the sitter wears light 
colored clothing. In such cases it is 
necessary to darken down the corners of 
the print so that the attention may be 
focused upon the face itself. This is 
done very simply. The easiest way is to 
give the print the proper exposure and 
then hold the aperture board between 
the enlarging lens and the print. The 
aperture board is then drawn aside until 
a little light falls through the hole upon 
the part of the picture that needs darken- 
ing. The aperture board is then moved 
back and forth slightly so that a sharp 
line of demarcation will not show on the 
print at the edge of the strengthened 


Fig. 7. The correct grade of 


aper 
brings out the modeling and 


etail. 


Amateurs can often make an excellent 
picture from a mediocre negative by 
using these simple print control pro- 
cesses, 


clearly and fully explained. 


area. In doing this the board should be 
held only two or three inches from the 
print. If it is held too far away, the edge 
of the shadow is so fuzzy that it is diffi- 
cult to define the area which will be 
darkened. If it is held too close, the 
edge of the shadow will be too sharp and 
there is always danger of showing a 
definite line between tones. The length of 
additional exposure required when burn- 
ing in portions of a negative must be de- 
termined by experiment. 

In this way, then, not only can broad 
areas be darkened, but control can be 
exercised upon small portions of the 
print. By putting one or two fingers 
through the hole in the board, the size 
of the aperture may be reduced and its 
shape altered. Eyes on a portrait can 
thus be delicately strengthened. In fact, 
it is possible almost to “paint” a picture, 
strengthening one part and giving little 
exposure to another. Usually, though, it 
is necessary only to strengthen large 
areas such as corners, a side that is weak, 
or a sky that is too dense on the negative 
and hence needs extra exposure to bring 
out the clouds. 

This method for darkening portions 
of a print will, of course, preserve all of 
the detail in-the print, but just allow 
those portions to print blacker. This must 
be distinguished from another method 
that darkens corners but has a different 
effect. In this case, the usual printing 
time is given, and then the enlarger light 
is turned out. The negative is removed 
from the enlarger and the lens stopped 
down as far as possible. Then the en- 
larger is turned on with no negative in 
place at all. This would throw a solid 
light on the printing paper. However it 
is blocked off by the aperture board and 
only a little exposure of this raw light is 


Fig. 8. A paper that is too hard gives 
harsh tones and too strong a contrast. 
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Fig. 3. An exhibition os Illinois Home , made b 


negatives, one of whic 


allowed to fall on the corners that need 
strengthening. 

It will be found, when this is done, that 
the corners go dark, but instead of detail 
being strengthened, it is weakened, be- 
cause this method has thrown a veil of 
light over the entire corner and subdued 
it as well as darkened it. This method 
is particularly useful in portraits where 
it is desired to make the pattern on a suit 
or a dress as unobtrusive as possible. It 
is well to mark the edges of the frame 
holding the printing paper, so as to act 
as a guide for determining how far into 
the print the veiling should be allowed 
to run. This is necessary because the 
image of the negative will no longer 
appear on the printing paper to act as a 
guide. 

The process that is just the opposite of 
this “burning in” process is the technique 
of “dodging out.” This is done, as de- 
scribed in the article in last month’s issue 
of Poputar PuHotocraPuy, with the aid of 
a dodging disc consisting of a circle of 
cardboard fastened to the end of a slen- 
der wire. Sometimes a wad of cotton is 
fastened in a loop on the end of a piece 
of wire. This cotton, within limits, can 
be pulled or patted into varying shapes to 
meet the need of the situation confronting 


has been reversed to matc 


double printing from two 
the lighting of the other. 


the photographer at any time. The dodg- 
ing disc is interposed between the lens 
and the print and it’s shadow is allowed 
to fall for varying lengths of time upon 
those parts of the picture that would 
normally print too dark. These portions 
are thus held back in the printing and 
they are lighter on the resulting print. 

Often shadow detail may be brought 
out by this method if it is on the nega- 
tive. This process, however, can easily 
be overdone. If any part is held back 
too much, it becomes a dirty grey and 
stands out from the other dark areas. 
The usual error that the amateur makes 
in using this process is in holding back 
a shadow in which there is no detail. 
This results in a weak looking picture 
and does not solve the difficulty at all. 
When wrong lighting produces a black 
shadow, it cannot be overcome by any 
selective printing except in the most 
superficial way. Much paper has been 
wasted by amateurs in learning this. The 
most useful place for dodging out may be 
in simplifying backgrounds, and in 
strengthening detail in a shadow that is 
only slightly thin, but has preserved the 
detail. 

Figure 1 shows a straight print from a 

(Continued on page 84) 


Above: Fig. 4. Straight print from 
cloud negative used in making the 
splendid composition shown above. 


Below: A 5. An ordinary scene 
until double printing and burning-in 
transformed it into a salon print. 
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A stately pine photographed on the New Jersey coast by Lejaren a Hiller. 






The author, who has photographed trees in many countries, 


sees them as he does people, with their own personalities. 


He tries to project this thought in his pictures of them. 


nature—have sex. And this point 
should be considered when they are 
photographed. 

Silver birches, for instance, are ballet 
girls. They dance and fling their heels 
on high—summer or winter. 

The willow is a slim, dainty, dreamy 
demoiselle. She likes to be comfortable. 
And doesn’t want to go far for a drink. 
If she were a human being, you would 
always find her near the 21 Bar at cock- 
tail time. 

The redwood is the patriarch of the 
forest—ageless, protective, invincible. 

The oak is the kind of man every 
_— wants—virile, in the prime of his 
ife. 

The swamp cypresses of the bayous, 
on the other hand, are wrinkled old wom- 


"| of the great symbols of 





en with their skirts spread out about 
them. 

Each tree is an individual—has a defi- 
nite character. If you want to get a real 
photograph of a tree, you have to pin that 
character down in your print—not just 
shoot bark, leaves and branches which 
would amount to nothing better than 
a record picture. 

What excellent pictorial work can be 
accomplished with trees as models was 
forcibly brought home to me recently 
when I acted as a judge for Poputar 
PHOTOGRAPHY in the Tree Photography 
Contest, held by the Outpost Nurseries, 
at Ridgefield, Connecticut. 

In this contest photographers from New 
York and nearby cities were invited to 
visit the nurseries and take as many pic- 
tures as they desired. These prints were 
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then submitted for final judgment. 

Although it was a dreary day, over a 
hundred camera enthusiasts attended and 
snapped everything from microscopic lens 
photos of work in the propagating de- 
partment to trick shots of giant trees 
silhouetted against the gloomy sky. 

It was exceedingly difficult to judge 
the Outpost Contest because of the great 
variety of ways in which the material was 
handled. After much thought, Thane L. 
Bierwert was awarded the first prize for 
his Blue Spruce; Rustic Bridge, by Ger- 
trude Hover Dull, took the second ribbon; 
and Eileen Schack came in for third place 
with her picture of The Lone Tree—all 
three of which are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

Because of the interest aroused among 
amateurs by this contest, I was asked to 
comment a little on tree photography. 
But, mind you, I don’t set myself up as 
a specialist on this subject. I just love 
trees and have a great enthusiasm for 
photographing them. 

It has been one of my hobbies tc shoot 
trees in various parts of the world: 
cypresses in Italy; palms in Jamaica; date 
palms along the River Nile; an olive tree 
in the Garden of Gethsemane; redwoods 
in Washington State; pines, hemlocks, 
and spruce in Maine and Michigan; wil- 
lows along the road to Potsdam; cedars 
of Lebanon in Syria; turpentine trees in 
South Carolina; and cibas and balsas in 
Central and South America. 

From these experiences, I have learned 
that if a person has an eye for beauty 
and for character, he will find in trees a 
subject that is as good as a human being. 
All trees have histories, struggles, dis- 
eases, agonies. Their record is written 
on their faces. 

Winter is an excellent time to hold a 
tree photography contest in your com- 
munity. One can procure pictures as 
superb as Japanese etchings when the 
branches are starkly outlined against a 
gray and saddened sky. 

After years of shooting trees, I have 
arrived at three conclusions: one, as men- 
tioned before, the essential requirement 
is to express the character of the tree in 
your prints; the second consideration is 
to watch your background so that it is 
congruous with what you are photograph- 
ing; and, three, the light should be care- 
fully evaluated. 

To catch the character of the tree, we 
must first understand it. Is it masculine 
or feminine or both? Is it sombre or is 
it gay? Is it old or is it an arborescent 
stripling? 

Take the cypress for example, which is 
my favorite tree. In Tivoli, Italy, there 
are some wonderfully artistic cypresses. 
They stand around fountains as if man 
and nature had gotten together to make 
something unbelievably beautiful. 

These Tivoli cypresses, to me, are fem- 
inine. However I remember a line of 
cypresses on Monterey Point, in Cali- 
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INTERESTING SUBJECTS 
by Lefahen a Hiller 


fornia, which are real males. From the 
day of their seeding, they have fought 
against the tremendous wind which 
sweeps in from the Pacific over the prom- 
ontory. Every branch reaches out hope- 
fully to windward, only to be turned 
back by the tempestuous ocean gales. 
Each milk twig on those trees tries to 
buck the blasts, but is inevitably blown 
back. Nevertheless, they keep on strug- 
gling—and growing. 

If I were photographing these Mon- 
terey cypresses, I certainly would not 
shoot them on a radiant summer morn- 
ing. But rather during a terrific storm 
where the background would suggest 
the titanic battle of those trees against 
their elemental enemy. 

Perhaps you may be cruising this win- 
ter to Central America where you will 
encounter the balsa—which is a braggert 
of a man tree. It grows up like a coun- 
try yokel and gets to be enormous like 
an overfed child. It’s nothing but a great 
big bluff of a tree—the jungle bully. But a 
puff of wind can blow it over. Its wood 
makes fine clubs and missiles which are 
used in movie comedies, When you see a 
cop on the screen hit a defenceless victim 
over the head, the chances are his weapon 
is made of balsa. It looks heavy but is 
extremely light. 

To catch this tree in print, I would 
shoot it at full noon—in cruel light, show- 
ing up all its weaknesses—its braggadocio 
qualities. 

Contrast this swaggering balsa with the 
dignified redwood of California and 
Washington. These he-man trees have 
stood there in spite of all hell for thou- 
sands of years. Fierce forest fires do not 
disturb them at all. They only hold up 
their heads higher and sniff. They don’t 
burn—their bark is too thick. They just 
stand there like the hand of God and 
nothing can change or move them. 

To do justice to the majesty of the 
redwood requires real photographic 
genius. I can imagine taking them at 
dawn—so soon as there is light enough. 
That sets up in my mind their prehistoric, 
primeval quality. They go back to the 
dawn of time—they were of age when 
Christ was a boy in the temple. A thou- 
sand years in their life is no more than a 
decade in ours. , 

In this connection, I would never shoot 
a tree in direct light unless I were doing 
a job for a nursery catalogue and merely 
wanted to show its structure. I would 
prefer to shoot it with a backlight or 
three-quarter light to catch its contour. 

As to what camera you should use for 
tree photography, the type doesn’t mat- 
ter. The only thing that is important is 
to become so accustomed to the use of 
your camera that you are not conscious 
of it. It should be a part of your body. 
And you should be no more aware of it 
than you are of your feet and hands. 
For the record, I used a Rolleifiex for the 
photograph used with this article. 





When I was a kid, I taught school in 
Michigan. The small school house was 
surrounded by pines and hemlocks. To 
me they had an awe-inspiring, cathedral- 
like quality. And I photographed them 
innumerable times with snow on their 
crowns and frost on their shoulders. The 
snow on their branches gave a hushed at- 
mosphere to the picture. 

But remember—the pine family is not 
composed of a few individuals. It is a 
race of trees. One will be symbolic of one 
quality, another of something else. 























































Top: First 
Left: Secon 
N. J. 


Take the lonesome pine on a crag‘ of a 
mountain. He is absolutely different from 
the fellow who stands in the forest with 
thousands of trees around him. The lat- 
ter can talk and whisper with his friend. 
But the lone pine hasn’t that happiness. 
I would photograph him in late afternoon 
with not one thing between him and 
Heaven—to show his brooding loneliness. 

Another dissimilar type is the lodge 
pole pine. These grow in the Canadian 
Rockies. Thousands on one acre of 

(Continued on page 71) 
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The winning pictures in the Tree Photographic Contest conducted by the 
Outpost Nurseries of Ridgefield, Conn., and 


judged by Lejaren 4 Hiller. 


rize, BLUE SPRUCE, by Thane L. Bierwert, Maplewood, N. J. 
prize, RUSTIC BRIDGE, by Gertrude Hover Dull, Rutherford, 
Right: Third, THE LONE TREE, by Eileen Schack, New York City. 
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; Delayed Developing 


ANY minicamerists are handicapped 

by having a darkroom which can be 
completely darkened only at night, thus 
making it useless during the day. This, 
of course; is quite a handicap when a 
number of shots have been taken late 
at night, and prints are wanted within 
24 hours. The tired photographer has 
no desire to spend the time required to 
develop the films the same night. 

There are, however, three simple solu- 
tions for the problem. In the first, a 
daylight loading developing tank is used 
with which the work may be done at any 
time. The second requires the use of a 
changing bag and a darkroom loading 
developing tank. Inside the light-tight 
bag, big enough to hold both the tank and 
the hands, the film is loaded on the spool, 
and the spool inserted in the tank. By 
these two methods, the work may be done 
the next morning, and the films will be 
ready for printing that evening. 

The third method, however, is the 
simplest and cheapest, requiring the use 
of no extra equipment other than the 
tank. The film is loaded in the dark- 
room on the same night as taken, and 
put aside for development the next morn- 
ing. Loading can be done even by a very 
tired photographer, and is only a matter 
of a few minutes.—Spencer Colis, New 
York City. 


Restoration of Faded Prints 


O restore faded or stained prints for 

which you neither have the negative 
nor desire to make another negative, fol- 
low this procedure. Soak the print for 
about ten minutes in a 1 per cent solution 
of formalin in water to harden the emul- 
sion. Stain the print to a deep brownish- 
red in a dilute solution of potassium 
permanganate or pottassium bicromate, 
then wash it in running water. Bleach 
the print to whiteness in a ten per cent 
solution of sodium bisulfite and again 
wash it. Develop the print in ordinary 
print developer face up and in the pres- 
ence of daylight or bright lamplight to 
the desired density. Fix, wash, and dry 
in the ordinary manner. Prints treated 
by this process will come out as bright 
and sparkling as if nothing had ever 
been the matter with them, and in some 
cases will actually be very much better 
than the original—Harry Vinock, Beau- 
mont, Texas. 


Handling Wet Film 


URGICAL instruments called “hemo- 

stats” make excellent tools with which 
to handle the thinnest, softest, most 
slippery film as near the edge as 1/16 inch 
without danger of mishap. The thin, 
strong, tapering jaws are finely toothed 
and the shanks are tempered to spring 
into any one of several graduated notches 
near the handles. The instrument can 
be purchased inexpensively at any large 
drugstore or surgical supply house.— 
I. W. Bai'ey, Northumberland, Pa. 





HIS month’s cover is another exam- 
ple of Poputar PHorocrapuy’s lead- 
ership in experimental work with tough 
problems in photographic technique. It 
represents a combination of two photo- 
graphs, both in full color. In black and 
white such “stripping” together is a 
common and accepted method of achiev- 
ing certain results. In color, however, the 
difficulties mount up to a point that, to 
most workers, means the. impossible. 
Miss Ina Ray Hutton, famous orchestra 
leader and entertainer, was playing an 
engagement at Chicago’s Trianon Ball- 
room, a spot familiar to radio listeners 
throughout the country. Arrangements 
were made to photograph her immediate- 
ly after her final number at an early 
morning hour. James M. Hoddle was on 
hand with his color camera and worked 





The spot-lights and extension cords 
are unpacked and made ready for use. 





After the tables are set up and the 
group seated the lights are arranged. 





Lights and models are all set. Hod- 
dle focuses his one-shot color camera. 


| Taking the January Cover in Color | 





against difficult odds. After the final 
number many admirers and autograph 
seekers jammed around Miss Hutton, and 
as this performance closed her engage- 
ment, she and her entourage were shortly 
due at the station. 

At last the way was clear and Mr. 
Hoddle was able to proceed. Four lights 
were set up, the camera focused, and 
Miss Hutton went through a part of her 
routine. Two. shots were made in quick 
succession. The arranging of the lights 
and shooting the pictures took only about 
20 minutes. A few measurements were 
then made—camera height from floor, 
distance to the spot where Miss Hutton 
had been standing—and one stage of the 
job was completed. 

After examining the proofs a rough 
sketch was made to determine the place- 
ment of tables and figures for a back- 
ground shot. Facilities at College Inn, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, were made 
available and staff members of Poputar 
PHOTOGRAPHY occupied places at the tables 
which had been set up according to the 
sketch. The camera was placed the same 
distance from the floor as before, and a 
stand-in placed at the proper distance 
from the camera. 

Six spotlights fitted with different col- 
ored cellophane filters were arranged so 
that an effect simulating the vari-colored 
night-life atmosphere was obtained. Cam- 
eras were trained in the direction of the 
model, who then stepped out of range of 
the camera, and the picture was made. 

The camera used by Hoddle was a 
Stanley Young Precision Color Camera, 
3% x 4%, equipped with an 814” Zeiss 
Tessar f 4.5 lens. Negatives of Miss Hut- 
ton were made at f 9 by synchronized 
flash. The exposure at College Inn was 
4 seconds at f 8. Fully timed negatives 
in that light would have required twice 
the exposure, but the effect desired re- 
quired negatives well on the short side. 
Hammer plates were used behind the 
violet filter (yellow printer) and Ilford 
Hypersensitive plates behind the green 
and orange filters (red and blue printers, 
respectively). 

Stripping together of the color separa- 
tion negatives was accomplished by the 
engraver before making the color plates 
from which the cover was printed. This 
was a difficult task as extreme accuracy 
of register was most essential. 

The accompanying candid shots were 
taken by a staff member as preparations 
were being made for the taking of the 
background picture.—® 


Shooting With a Reflex 


SERS of reflex cameras should re- 

member the time lapse between 
pushing the trigger and the opening of 
the shutter. It takes the mirror from 
1/25 to 1/10 of a second to get out of the 
way and release the shutter. 
this lapse when trying to stop’ motion. 
Push the trigger a little ahead of the ac- 
tion and you will catch it—R. L. Mc- 
Colm,. Interlaken, N.J. 


Allow for 
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How to Make 
Flashlight Pictures 


by MARIO SCACHERI 


tographers attempt flashlight pictures. 
What a lot of fun, and good shots, they 
are missing. 

Don’t you remember away back when 
the young fellow or girl with the Brownie 
always took a flashlight at the party? She 
borrowed a pie tin from the hostess, 
rigged up some sort of flash device, got the 
room completely dark with everybody 
giggling, opened the camera, and whoosh 
went the flare. 

The faces came out as white blobs with 
dazzled black slits for eyes, but every- 
body thought it was fun. They all went 
merrily around with dust cloths mopping 
up the white powder that gently drizzled 
down over everything. 

Not only that. I remember the days 
when you'd meet news photographers 
with a finger or a hand missing. Blown 
off by flash powder poured right out of 
the bottle onto a hot “gun” in a moment 
of carelessness and craving for speed. 

Those days are gone forever, thanks to 
the modern, safe, clean, easy, foolproof, 
flashlight bulb. As soon as these came on 


[’ IS surprising how few amateur pho- 


Right; Intimate pictures at home can 
easily be made by using flash bulbs. 


Below: The author(left) demonstrates 
howthe picture at theright was taken. 


Amateur camera fans are no longer limited 
to taking pictures outdoors. Modern flash 
bulbs and simple equipment have made indoor 
photography easy and within the means of all. 


the market, the professional rhotog- 
raphers leaped on them with cries of de- 
light. They use them by the million. I 
wish I could keep a truck load of them 
on hand, so I would never run out. I 
almost never miss a shot by flashlight. 

But the amateur seems to have an idea 
that they are expensive and require a lot 
of equipment to use. They are only a few 
cents more expensive than flash powder, 
and they can be used with equipment 
rigged up by Dad, or the boy in high 
school. 

A synchronizer, which makes the bulb 
go off exactly at the same time the shutter 
clicks, is a wonderfully efficient device, a 
necessity for the professional. But if you 
can’t afford one, you can still take some 
mighty fine pictures by flashlight. 
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Above: The component parts of this flash 
equipment may be bought at little cost. 


Get 25 feet of heavy wire, covered with 
rubber. On one end attach a plug, such 
as you use to plug any electrical contrap- 
tion into the wall socket. On the other 
attach a lamp socket, to hold an electric 
light bulb. Use the kind of socket that 
turns on and off with a pushbutton. Buy 
a reflector from a camera store and attach 
it firmly to the lamp socket. This gadget 
serves two purposes. You put an ordinary 
60-watt lamp in it for test lighting, to see 
in what position you want to hold the 
flash. And then you use it to support the 
flashbulb, which is set off by the pushbut- 
ton. 

Of course, if you don’t want to bother 
with this wire affair, you can get a handy 
flash gun with a battery, and operate it 
as you see me doing in the picture. But 
you can obtain more varied, interesting, 
and suitable lighting with the wire ar- 
rangement. Also, if you later buy a 
synchronizer, this wire set-up can be 
used with that. 

Use flashlights for indoor shots of the 
family, doing the everyday things that 
will be precious to have recorded, ten or 
twenty years from now. Always take 
these pictures after dark, with just one 
rather dim light in the room to permit 


(Continued on page 72) 
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by 
WRAY MELTMAR 





Nationally known consultant and 
lecturer on photographic makeup. 


Panchromatic makeup, properly used, will 
greatly improve any woman's photographic 
appearance. The author tells how to apply 
makeup to get the best results. 
month makeup for men will be featured. 


want to look our best in our photo- 
graphs. Most of us want our photo- 
graphs to be flattering. 

By means of makeup, years can be 
erased from the face, yet not destroy one 
flicker of expression or character. Faces 
which have been called unphotographic 
can be made to photograph quite well; 
a face which photographs well can be 
made to photograph beautifully. 

Makeup is used in photography for 
three very good reasons: It eliminates 
tell-tale negative retouching. Retouching 


IT’ IS a human weakness that all of us 





of MAKEUP. 


Next 


when hired done. 
is expensive. It 
makes the subject 
photograph _bet- 
ter. It creates cer- 
tain effects obtain- 
able in no other 
way, such as adding glamour to the sub- 
ject, correcting minor facial defects, and 
making unusual character studies. 
Correctly and intelligently handled, 
makeup becomes the  photographer’s 
greatest ally. He can produce miracles of 


Taken without makeu 
unretouched picture of actress Rilla Cady 
lacks lustre and shows skin blemishes 





on the negative takes time and skill, and, course, 


correct cross-eyes, 








SUGGESTED MAKEUP COLOR CHART FOR WOMEN 
(For Normal Lighting) 


MAX FACTOR’S MAKEUP ELIZABETH ARDEN’S 
MAKEUP 


LIGHT BLONDE WOMEN 
Foundation No. 22. Foundation No. 2. 
Powder No. 23. Powder No. 3. 


MEDIUM BLONDE WOMEN 
Foundation No. 22. Foundation No. 2. 
Powders No. 25 next to the Powders No. 5 next to the foun- 


foundation, dusted over with dation, dusted over with No. 3. 
No. 23. 


LIGHT BRUNETTE WOMEN 


Foundation No. 22. Foundation No. 2. 
Powder No. 25. Powder No. 5. 


MEDIUM BRUNETTE WOMEN 
Foundations No. 22 and No. 25, Foundations No. 2 and No. 5, 
oe parts blended on the palm equal portions blended. 
Oo 


the hand. Powder No. 5. 
Powder No. 25. 


DARK BRUNETTE WOMEN 


Foundation No. 25. Foundation No. 5. 
Powder No. 25. Powder No. 5. 


Additional Makeup Items Used For All Women 


Lining Color No. 22. Lining Color No. 2. 

Lip Rouge No. 7. Lip Rouge No. 21: ; 
Dark Brown Makeup Pencil Dark Brown Makeup Pencil. 
Dark Brown Mascara Dark Brown Mascara. 


Note: Gray haired women take the colors for their complexion 
before the hair turned gray. White haired women take the blonde 
or light brunette colors, depending respectively upon skin tone and 
whether their eyes are light or dark. 














portraiture with it. Makeup will not, of 
cauliflower 
ears, goiter, drawn 
or ridged scars, but it 
will amazingly en- 
hance one’s photo- 
graphic appearance. 
Panchromatic 
makeup runs through 
a carefully graded 
scale of color tones of 
yellow-brown, start- 
ing with a light 
cream shade _ and 
graduating to a warm 
brown tone. The 
shades are selected 
and designated by 
numbers. Max Fac- 
tor’s. products start 
with No. 21, the 
lightest shade, and 
end with No. 31, the 
darkest shade. Eliza- 
beth Arden’s makeup 
starts with No. 1 and 
ends with No. 10. All 
of the shades are on 
the brown side of the 
spectrum, including 
lining colors, lip 
rouge, foundation, 
powder, makeup 
pencil, and mascara. 





of any kind, this 


For the best photographic results only 
panchromatic makeup should be used. 
The makeup kit for the average amateur 
or professional photographer is not costly 
and should contain the following items: 


MAX FACTOR’S PANCHROMATIC MAKEUP 








3 Foundations—Nos. 22, 25, and 28 @ 50c 
each $1.50 
3 Powders—Nos. 23, 25, and 28 @ 50c each.... 1.50 
1 Lining Color—No. 22 (for eye shadow)...... 25 
1 Moist Rouge (for lips) No. 7.........-..:.0--0-0-+ 35 
1 Dermatograph Lining Pencil—Dark Brown .50 
1 Mascara (Professional Cake)—Dark Brown .50 
1 Powder Brush........ 1.00 
1 Pound of Cold Cream -75 





$6.35 
For those who prefer Elizabeth Arden’s 
products, these items will be needed: 
ELIZABETH ARDEN’S SCREEN-STAGE 
MAKEUP 


Nuchromatic Makeup For the Screen 











3 Foundations—Nos. 2, 5, and 8 @ $1.00 
SS ESSERE DIA ete $ 3.00 
3 Powders—Nos. 3, 5, and 8 @ $1.00 each... 3.00 
1 Lining Color No. 2 (for eye shadow)...... 1.00 
i NN 1.00 
1 Makeup Pencil—Dark Brown...................... -50 
1 Mascatra—Dark Brow2en...........cececeeecececeee.e. 1.25 
‘f.., .. =O 1.00 
1 Liquid Makeup Remover.....0.0.0.0...000.0:00000000--- 1.00 
$11.75 


In addition, powder puffs, cleansing 
tissues, absorbent cotton, stiff eye brush, 
olive oil, and towels will be needed in the 
makeup kit. Either of the above lists will 
completely cover the photographer’s needs 
for straight portrait arid facial modeling 
work (corrective makeup) for both sexes. 
Both lines of makeup are about on a par 
as to ingredients, purity, and photographic 
results, and may be used with perfect con- 
fidence. 

To apply makeup on a woman, bind 
back her hair with a towel, cover her 
clothing, remove all street makeup with 
cold cream and cleansing tissues. It is 
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/Explained for the Amateur 








Street makeup only was used in this pic- 
ture. Note that there is little improvement 
over the picture made with no makeup. 


By the use ed g-gn makeup, freck- 
les are erased, lips, eyes, and brows are more 
clearly defined and skin tone improved. 














only 
ea important that every trace of cold cream but be sure that every bit of exposed the entire lid with an outward and up- 
tl and oiliness be removed from the skin be- _ckin on the face and neck is covered with ward stroke. The darkest tone should lie 
es y fore camera makeup is applied. the foundation. on the eyelid itself and fade into a lighter 
— There are three very definite steps in Having blended the foundation smooth- tone as it nears the brow, and fade into 
EUP applying makeup. First, applying the ly, the facial features must be defined. nothing beyond the outer corner of the 
foundation. Second, blending in the Shading the upper eyelids is the first eye. (See Fig.1). Do not get the shadow 
oy shading colors. Third, powdering. It is step. The eye shadow is called lining too dark for the normal set eye. 
25 imperative that this sequence be observed, color. Use the finger to apply this to the If the eyes are deeply set, it is advis- 
4 or a blotched makeup will result. eyelid, blending the color smoothly over (Continued on page 91) 
.50 Squeeze about half an inch of the foun- 
“a dation on the palm of the hand. With 
56.35 the finger tips apply it in little dabs, 
wa until the entire face and neck has a 
freckled appearance, including the upper 
. and lower eyelids and under the chin. 
‘ The foundation must be used sparingly, 
since too much will spoil the makeup and 
3.00 result in a mask-like face. Avoid the 
—_ , temptation to apply a heavy coating of 
1,00 ‘ foundation over skin blemishes and 
50 3 freckles. Remember it is better to have | 
= : too little foundation than too much. | 
1.00 Remove any surplus from the hands and 
11.75 fingers, Dip the fingers into cold water, Fig. 1. The eye on the left is natural while eye shadow has boon egemes to that on the 
sing and with the moist finger tips spread the right. Note that eye shadow is darkest on the lid itself—lighter near the brow. 
ush, foundation in a thin, smooth film, blending 
the z it into the skin evenly. Keep the finger 
will 3 tips moist during the blending operation. ] 
2eds 4 It is not necessary to use water with 
ling ® Elizabeth Arden’s foundation, but it is 
xes. § with Max Factor’s. See that is is blended 
par §@ smoothly into the hair line, around the 
phic F eyes, in the corners of the eyes, around 
on- the nostrils, under the tip of the nose, 
under the chin and on the neck. Make 
bind sure that it fades away into nothing, 
her blending into the skin on the back of the 
with neck and near the collar bone without a 
it is decided starting or stopping line. It is Fig.2. Note how the eye at the right appears larger than that on the left. 


sete LR 


not necessary to make up a woman’s ears, 


The lines follow the edge of the lid and blend together beyond the outer corner. 
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News cameramen shooting group of celebrities 
after a night club affray. 


ein police court 


2 Determining grade of paper to be used 
e for quick printing of the news picture. 








3 Prints on ferrotype tins go through the 
electric speed dryer in three minutes. 


! 
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4 Walter Bodin(right)and Photographer 
eCalvacca select the best picture. 





American the odds are 

150,000-to-one that 
you will never get your 
picture in the paper. 

The figure has not been 
pulled out of a hat. It is 
based on my experiences 
and observations as a pic- 
ture editor. It is arrived at by assuming 
that each of the 1,989 newspapers pub- 
lished daily in the United States print an 
average of ten news pictures daily. By 
dividing the national population into the 
total number of pictures published daily 
the 150,000-to-one odds are reached. 

News and feature pictures alone are 
considered. Pictures in special depart- 
ments—the women’s pages, drama and 
movies, sports, financial, and special sec- 
tions do not ordinarily concern picture 
editors. Departmental editors take care 
of them. These departmental pictures 
cannot be taken into consideration in 
figuring the average individual’s chances 
of getting his picture in the paper. 

News pictures have come to occupy a 
very important part in the makeup of 
the modern newspaper. Millions of dol- 
lars are spent annually, all over the world, 
in obtaining these pictures. More millions 
are spent in placing them in the hands of 
picture editors at the greatest possible 
speed—by telephone wire, by airplane, 
by radio transmission, by automobile— 
speed, speed, and more speed. And, with 
continued speed, these pictures are trans- 
formed into metal and rushed to the 
presses. Not infrequently a pictured news 
event is in the hands of thousands of 
readers within an hour of the time of its 
occurrence. 

Newspaper readers are demanding 
more and more pictures, and getting them. 
The mushroom growth of the New York 
Daily News must be attributed mainly to 
its lavish use of pictures that tell the day’s 
news graphically and speedily. It is in- 
teresting to note that the News, in its 
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5 The picture, printed in reverse, is re- 
e touched before going to the engraver. 





» YOUR PICTURE 


by WALTER BODIN 


Picture Editor, New York Post 


determination always to be on top of the 
news in picture form, pays $150,000 a year 
to the Associated Press for pictures trans- 
mitted directly into the office by tele- 
phone. 

The News has made American journal- 
istic history. Its phenomenal growth has 
convinced the most conservative editors 
that pictures are circulation builders. 
Thus standard-size dailies of all faiths 
throughout the country are steadily in- 
creasing their use of news pictures. 

Even the stately New York Times, con- 
sistently reserved, occasionally prints pic- 
tures on its sacred front page. The New 
York Herald-Tribune, with a news pic- 
turization history going back to Horace 
Greeley, is using pictures with increasing 
lavishness. 

It is the heyday of the picture editor 
and of that person of constantly growing 
importance, the newspaper photographer. 

Every newspaperman, I presume, could, 
with time and thought and training, be 
made into a picture editor. Some are bet- 
ter than others. The best are those news- 
papermen who have what is called, for 
want of a better phrase, a picture sense, 
an instinct for the sure, quick selection 
of the pictures which best tell the story, 
the pictures which mean most to the 
reader. 

But it is not every handler of a camera 
who can be a newspaper photographer. 
He, of all editorial workers on a news- 
paper, must have an unerring news sense. 
He must, too, have the ability to make 
fast, sure-fire pictures. There are many 
other requisites in the make-up of a No. 
1 newspaper photographer, but these are 
the most essential. 

Glancing through a newspaper it may 
seem easy for one—anyone—to get his 
picture in the paper. But it is not easy, 
if one is an average American. Since 
we are discussing American newspapers 
and their picture content as understood 
by picture editors and news cameramen, 
it is advisable that we consider what is 
meant by news and feature pictures. What 
are they? What makes one news picture 
illustrating the same subject better than 
another, even if the prints be of equal 
value technically? What is the line sep- 
arating the news from the feature pic- 
ture? 

The best news pictures, of course, are 
action pictures wherein the adept cam- 
eramen have arrested for a moment, and 
recorded imperishably, the vivid high- 
lights of the fast-moving panorama that 
is American life. These are graphic rec- 
ords of the news that affect the lives 
of all of us, caught at top speed. 

There are many other types of pictures 
which have come to be considered news. 
Most of them are not vital. They illus- 
trate passing phases of the day-to-day 
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CROSS at Sek wie ace 


IN THE 


PAPER 


An exclusive tour behind the scenes of a modern newspaper 
shows you how your picture is prepared for publication. 


news—divorces, gangsters, garroters, mar- 
athon yawners, baby cigar smokers, girls 
with rhythmic legs, marrying school 
children, women who marry ex-kings, 
and those hardy annuals, the sweepstakes 
winners. They are part of the Ameri- 
can scene and worthy of note. 

Feature pictures, on the other hand, 
might be described as being of the news, 
but not in it. They are concerned largely 
with the emotions that float on the sur- 
face of life. A child with a dog, slum 
kids swimming in the busy East River, 
men who pay off election bets by shov- 
ing peanuts with their noses, and on and 
on. Human interest is a blanket term 
covering the feature picture field. 

Concerning the shades in news values 
in pictures I can illustrate my point by 
considering three vivid stories of suffi- 
ciently recent occurrence to be recalled 
easily by the reader. They are, the Hin- 
denberg disaster, the battle between strik- 
ers and Ford company police at Dear- 
born, and the rout of steel strikers by 
police at South Chicago. 

The Hindenburg pictures, of course, are 
in a class by themselves. Some of the 
finest pictures, in a news sense, ever pub- 
lished in newspapers virtually fell into 
the laps of the cameramen. Amplification 
of this theme is unnecessary. These pic- 
tures are the best of all examples of good 
news pictures: they were superlative. 

Incidentally, the Hindenburg pictures 
are extremely valuable as records of fact. 
They were studied closely by the official 
investigators of the disaster. Their evi- 
dence was more eloquent, and accurate, 
than any words could be. 

This is true as well of the pictures of 
the Dearborn and South Chicago labor 
disturbances. They proved of the utmost 
value to investigators. They neither lied 
nor had faulty memories. 

Several outstanding pictures were made 
in each instance. In the case of the Ford 
battle it was a strikingly revelatory pic- 
ture of company police manhandling a 
C.1.O. leader. The outstanding picture of 
the South Chicago industrial war, in 
which seven were killed, showed the 
police bringing their clubs down on the 
backs and heads of fleeing strikers. A 
group of unconscious strikers lay in the 
foreground, a fog of teargas floated over 
the scene. 

In each picture the highlight, the es- 
sential news, of the action was made to 
stand still for the inspection of the news- 
paper reader. These pictures are import- 
ant social documents as well as graphic 
news reports. 

Pictures of this kind are excellent char- 
acter witnesses for the news photographer. 

Even more than the picture editor, the 
news cameraman must have an instinct, 
a nose for the news that can be caught in 


the lens. He must be fast, accurate, in- 
telligent, and courageous. 

I say fast, because he is usually given 
but one opportunity to get his picture. He 
must be accurate because of that same 
time factor. He must be intelligent be- 
cause he must know how to meet and 
work with all kinds of people and, at the 
same time, allow no person or thing to 
interfere with his working ethics. If he 
is given an assignment to 
get a picture of some in- 
dividual—he must get it, 
come what may. Fortu- 
nately, there is a growing 
tendency among news edi- 
tors to discard pictures of 
people who do not wish 
their pictures printed, but 
it’s up to the photographer 
to get the picture if he is 
told to do so. 

All in all, the news cam- 
eraman is a many-sided 
fellow. Necessarily so, for 
he photographs all types 
of people, from the highest 
to the lowest, and under 
all conditions and circum- 
stances. The traits I have 
mentioned are 
much a part of his equip- 
ment as is his camera and 
speed gun and his carry- 
ing case. 

In addition to all this 
the news cameraman must 
be able to develop and 
print his pictures and see 
them through right to the 
picture editor’s desk. 
From the moment he 
leaves the office on an as- 
signment to the time his 
pictures are on their way 
to the engraving room he 
is working at top speed. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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6 An engraver whirls the finished half- 
«tone plate over a gas flame to dry it. 





just as 7 Great presses disgorge an endless stream of the 
e still-wet copies to waiting bundlers and mailers. 
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Ba ile Wreck a Night Club, Fy 


Here is the picture as it appears to the thousands 
eof readers of the newspaper throughout the city. 


retouched 
ark areas. 


The news picture before bein 
often lacks detail in the 
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Notice how shadows have been eliminat- 
ed and detail of the clothes brought out. 
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Make Your Own Greeting Cards 


by EDNA R. BENNETT 


Photographic greeting cards lend a personal touch 
and can be just as attractive as those purchased. 


RE has been a world of material 
written about making greeting 
cards, but each year brings a new 

twist to an old idea. Just as photography 
has become an ultra modern medium 
of expression, so have the ideas changed 
about making cards. Photography has 
come to life. We are making modern pic- 
tures of a fast moving world. How about 
getting this move- 
ment into our 
prints, using ev- 
erything from 


candid shots to 
table-top for our 
greetings. 


The main worry, 
at this time of 
year, is the Christ- 
mas greeting. Do 
not forget, how- 
ever, that the New 
Year follows rap- 
idly on the heels 
of Santa. “Off with 
the old—on with 
the New” can be 
splendidly incor- 
porated in your 
New Year greet- 
ing. 

The New Year 
will be scarcely 
getting into a good 
swing tempo be- 
fore we have to think about Easter. Your 
Easter greetings may carry the message 
of returning spring. Don’t skip over the 
personal holiday greetings—Birthdays, 
Mother’s Day, Anniversaries, and all oth- 
ers which may be further enhanced by 
photographic greetings. 

The following methods of making pho- 
tographic greeting cards may be easily 
applied to any occasion. Like a basic 
recipe—you change the flavor with the 
subject matter and words of greeting. 

First of all, for those of you who do 
not want to bother with art work, there 
are splendid kits made up*by the manu- 
facturers of photographic goods. These 
kits contain several film negatives for dif- 
ferent seasonal greetings. There are 
masks to be used in conjunction with 
your negatives, both vertical and hori- 
zontal. 

Should you be one of the “I want to do 
it all myself” boys, you will find many 
ways to carry out your ideas. You may 
want to stick to the simplicity of the 
single card or get messed up in a glori- 
ous deluge of double mountings and 
rubbed borders. Not to mention using 
colored printing paper, chemical toning, 
or final decorations via the paint brush. 

To me, the first step in making greet- 
ing cards is deciding how many, who to, 
and what size. When you start assem- 
bling supplies, the number of cards you 
send may have some effect on the size 





In making the bellows card, 


of the cards you choose. Perhaps you are 
a popular one who has millions of friends 
to remember. In that case, you would 
scarcely want to make 8 x 10 cards. Or, 
would you? It all depends on your time 
and the amount of money involved. 

A small mailing list will give you more 
time and your cards can be more elab- 
orate. Another item to consider is the 












Here are variations of the folder card. The two on the left use the emulsion side 
for both picture and message. An example of the cut-out is shown at the right. 





postage. Large cards on stiff mounting 
boards eat up the postage. And remem- 
ber that out-size envelopes are as hard 
to find as roses in a cabbage patch. 
Stick to the conventional envelope sizes, 
unless you have the patience to make 
your own. 

Then, there is the matter of the sensi- 
tized paper. Be sure that your layout is 
planned so that you can use stock-size 
paper. Decide on the size and shape of 
your cards. Find out where you can get 
the envelopes for that size. Keep track 
of the cost of papers and remember you 
can get them cheaper by the gross. Larger 
sized sheets of paper can be cut down in 
the darkroom. 

Now that we are off to a flying start, 





illustrated at the left, it is important that all the ; 
pictures be matched as to density. The two cards at the right show the French fold. it. 


we can discuss the shapes and sizes of 
cards and how to make them. First and 
most simple is the single card. You will 
need a picture negative and a message 
negative. The masks you can make your- 
self to suit your plans. Being a matter 
of how your mind works, you may have 
squares, circles, diamonds, ovals, oblongs, 
triangles, and so on. 

The message negative may be a copy 
negative of a hand lettered greeting or 
one from a kit. It makes a more personal 
card to have the greeting in your own 
handwriting. You had better use dense 
black ink on white paper and make the 
letters three times larger than the fin- 
ished message will be. When you copy 
it, you will be able to reduce it to the 
size you _ wish. 
Make sure that 
the negative is 
opaque in the 
background and 
clear in the let- 
tering. Don’t leave 
a trail of weak, 
gray lettering on 
a dim background. 

Cards of the sin- 
gle sheet type are 
much easier if 
planned so _ that 
you can make 
contact prints. Do 
not dispair if the 
portion or entirety 
of the chosen neg- 
ative is too large 
for your card. 
Make the set-up 
the way you want 
it and then copy 
In this way, 

you can reduce 
the picture to the right size to make a 
contact printing negative. 

Another way to work out your greet- 
ing and pictures is to make a master 
negative. Make the print and then do all 
the lettering that you wish. A good copy 
negative will enable you to print the 
card in one motion. 

Considering old tricks—don’t forget 
that you can write on the sensitized paper. 
After you have adjusted your picture 
and have the paper in place, turn down 
the safe light. Now, you can take a soft 
lead pencil and sign your name directly 
on the sensitized side of the paper. Upon 
developing, you will find that the signa- 
ture will stand out in white letters. Choose 

(Continued on page 82) 











Picture of the Month (opposite page) 





THE FORGOTTEN MAN 


by J. Vincent Lewis 


Inspired by frequent references to The Forgotten Man, Photographer 
Lewis made his prize picture after an arduous search for a suitable 
model... It received First Prize Award (plaque) at the International 
Salon of Pictorial Photography, Leicester, England, has hung in 18 
international salons, and has been featured in newspapers and 


magazines... 


. Ironically, the subject was steadily employed all 


through the depression, while the photographer had been out of 
employment for months and had lost everything in a bank failure 


(For Technical Data see Page 68) 




















THE FORGOTTEN MAN by J. Vincent Lewis 





The pictures offered here both 
present a mood of absolute 
isolation . . The amusing table- 
top photograph was taken by 
Alex Silverberg, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The small boat lost in an 
expanse of water was made 
by Erno Vadas, of Budapest 











Nude.... by 
Ruth Bernhard 

















Photographers who seek 
good composition find one 
of the most effective pat- 
terns to be the graceful “S” 
curve. The motif has been 
employed to splendid ad- 
vantage in the pose of the 
nude and in the shadows 
traced by the glass 


Pattern... by 
George P. Wright 





One-Man Shou 


In place of our usual Jack Hazlehurst feature, we offer 
this month amateur Clarence Biers, who found his 
inspiration in the Hazlehurst tradition. Mr. Biers has 
approached the problem in a decidedly individual 
manner. He used himself as the model and reflected 
his unbelievable characterizations into the lens by 
means of a mirror. Water colors served for makeup 
and odds and ends about the house for costumes 


(For Interesting Data see Page 68) 














Biers took this photograph 
of himself showing how 


he took the pictures 


























Sausage .. . by 
William Clive Duncan 


“Pigs is pigs,’ whether 
before or after. In either 
case an interesting photo- 
graphic study can result 


Porkers ... by 
Erno Vadas 








Ruth Bernhard calls her picture 
“Hannah Moore,” after the pious 
lady who lived in the 18th Century 





Gebse Faces 


The camera is like a 
magician . . capable 


of making something 
look like what it “aint” 


(For Technical Data see Page 68) 


Franklin Collier, with a few 
simple props... creates a 
most sinister.gentleman 
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Dever Timmons, of Coshocton, Ohio, is today the 
world's leading amateur photographer. For two con- 
secutive years he has had more prints accepted 
and hung in leading salons than any other exhibitor 


in the world... Against a background of some of 
the hundreds of salon stickers awarded his work 


are shown five of his better known exhibition studies 
(For Technical Data see Page 68) 











There is no rigid rule 
as to which way the 
camera should point. 

- Here is a perfect 
example: two 
pictures of the R.C.A. 
| building, Radio City, 
New York. Constance 
| | obttebol-Meselel-i-miem ole} tel 
ra up at the 
i|F massive structure 
while photographer 
| Sad We fo) ol =3- 0 0) a=) (=) oa -10 Me) 


direct his downward 











Remie Lohse achieved this 
dramatic action by shoot- 


ing from a very low angle 


A Kansas grasshopper 
obligingly posed in this 
fashion for J.W. McManigal 


(For Technical Data see Page 68) 











4 A rare photograph, just as effective upside 
down as right side up ... Bruno Stefani took 
this unusual picture on an Italian beach 


(For Technical Data see Page 68) 
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Producing 


Exhibition Prints 


by HAROLD BURDEKIN 


Do you aspire to submit your prints for 


salon consideration? 


lf so, this article 


will explain the important requirements. 


desire to produce photographs of ex- 

hibition quality. Most of us, however, 
have that desire much as we attempt to 
stifle it. There is simple joy in plodding 
along in our own sweet way, making 
pictures to satisfy only ourselves with 
no thought of criticism by exacting 
judges. Yet the truth is that every pho- 
tographer needs an audience. He would 
not be human if he did 
not seek praise. 


I IS not everyone who will confess to a 


thing about pictures before one attempts 
to produce them. 

An expensive camera is not necessary 
for exhibition work. Rather it is the eye 
to see that makes the print worthy of 
hanging. Pictures are judged purely on 
their merit and pictorial value. The re- 
sult alone is what counts and it is of no 
particular interest to know with what 
camera the pictures were produced. 


CHOOSING YOUR SUB- 





Some of us think that 
the picture we have in 


JECT. The subjects 
from which competi- 
tion and _ exhibition 





mind will certainly 
challenge our competi- 
tors and will be an out- 
standing piece of work. 
Sad to say, some of us 
cling to the pathetic 
illusion that we have 





pictures can be made 
are limitless. It is ad- 
visable, however, to 
choose a subject which 
appeals to one’s imagi- 
nation and persevere 
with this type until 








produced a prize win- ‘ 2 hs 
ner, despite evidence to are aa ae 





one has produced a 
pleasing result. 








the contrary. For any 
work worthy of praise, 





One good photograph 
is far more valuable 








training and hours of 
study are necessary. 
One must know some- 


The centering ruler is a valuable 
aid in properly aligning the print. 


than many indifferent 
results. The choice will 
depend on the photog- 


Burdekin’s print of Swiss children drinking has hung in European salons. 












































A salon print by Harold Burdekin. 


rapher’s artistic perception and feelings. 
Work out an idea on your own. A sub- 
ject that does not give pleasure to the 
picture-maker should be rejected at 
once, for it is impossible to create a strik- 
ing study without being absorbed in 
what you are photographing. Ideas are 
the most potent force. A fleeting idea 
when transformed into a concrete form 
is a mind picture. This is true in every 
mode of expression whether it be poetry, 
music, dancing, or photography. 

If one comes across a subject which 
has not previously been depicted this 
is sure to have good value for competi- 
tion or exhibition work provided it is 
handled in the right way. The unusual 
always appeals and interests others. Un- 
usual characters of striking appearance 
also make good exhibition photographs. 


PRINT REQUISITES. In exhibition work 
more striking lighting can be used. Look 
for patterns of light and shade. Pictures 
which are flat in tone are uninteresting. 

It is useless sending a print to a good 
exhibition or competition without having 
employed perfect technique throughout 
its making. One must watch that ex- 
posure, development, and printing are 
correct to obtain the best results. 

Treating the subject in the right way 
is essential. For instance, youth and age 
should be treated differently. The former 
suggests gaiety, life, action, whilst the 
latter suggests repose, quietness, and pas- 
siveness. 

The fi. 1 judges in any exhibition or 
competition are the public. Studies with 
some human appeal naturally attract 
other people. If any subject is topical 
it can be converted into quite a novel 
and effective photograph. 

A good title always helps a picture. 
Spend time and thought getting the right 
title for the subject. Let it carry out in 
as few words as possible what you wish 
to express. 

The winter evenings afford the time to 
start the production of pictures suitable 
for exhibition and for the many photo- 
graphic competitions whith are run dur- 
ing the spring and.Stimmer months. Go 
through all your negatives and pick out 


(Continued on page 75) 
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‘asta 
| Two Photos at Once 








HE Biascope, or double-barreled 
camera, takes two pictures at once, 
and is particularly valuable for those 
photographers who take street pictures, 





A double-barreled camera that takes 
two photographs at the same time. 


or pictures of people at fairs, and similar 
public gatherings. 

The double-barreled camera is 12 
inches long, and 3 inches wide. The 
complete height is 9 inches, and the entire 
apparatus weighs 514 pounds. 

This camera automatically takes two 
pictures, develops them, tones and fin- 
ishes them on positive paper in one min- 
ute’s time. 

No darkroom is necessary, and the 
camera can be loaded in daylight. Dur- 
ing the one minute required for develop- 
ment, two more pictures can be made.— 
C. W. Geiger, San Francisco, Calif. 





Photo Mount Enlarging Mask 


MATEUR photographers who are us- 
ing homemade enlargers often have 
trouble in getting even, white margins on 
their projections, 
especially if the en- 
larger is of the 
horizontal type in 
which the enlarging 
paper must be fas- 
tened to the wall or 
other vertical sur- 
face. 

One simple meth- 
od, illustrated here- 
with, shows the means by which the 
author has made many successful prints 
with evenly measured margins. Take 
an ordinary photo mounting of the “in- 
slip” type, which has a rectangular open- 
ing with straight sides and square cor- 
ners. Fasten this to the wall as shown 
in a position where the projected image 
from the enlarger will fall. within the 
opening. 

In use, the printing paper is inserted 
into the mount by slipping it in under 
the unattached end as one would do 
when mounting a photo, then holding in 
place while the exposure is made. A 
little practice will soon enable you to 
place the paper in just the right way to 
insure good margins, and much more 
rapidly than fooling with makeshift masks 
or by pinning the paper to the wall.—Paul 
Hadley, Piggott, Ark. 





Inserting paper in 
photo mount. 








A Swivel 


Head For 


Your Tripod 


by R. Huntington and G. G. Wheeler 





PROBLEM often encountered with in for permanency. The nut should be 


the usual type of tripod is the in- 


ability of the photographer to 
tilt his camera at any desired 
angle for difficult or unusual 
shots. 

A simple and practical solu- 
tion of this annoyance is the 
swivel head illustrated on this 
page, which can easily be made 
by any amateur at a cost of only 
a very few cents. 

The material required is read- 
ily obtainable and consists of: 











soldered into place (on the inside of the 
“U”) over the %4” hole 
drilled in the other piece. 
The wooden block should 
be rounded on each end on 
opposite sides as illustrated, 
and 11/65” holes drilled 
34” from each end (still on 
opposite sides) and exactly 
in the center by width. 
Assemble the unit as 
shown in the drawing and 
picture. In use, of course, 
the lower end with the nut 
screws on the bolt in the 


tripod, and the camera 
fastens onto the bolt on the 
upper end. 


Your camera may be 
tilted at any angle 
with this device. 


























Drill 1/4" and solder 
in bolt to fit camera 
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Drill 1/4" and solder 
in nut to fit tripod 








rene at Joints 
Drill 11 for 8-32 bolts 





SWIVEL HEAD FOR TRIPOD 


To permit tilting camera in any direction 
without moving tripod 


MATERIAL - 18 gauge sheet brass. 
1" x 1" hard wood stock. 
2- 8-32 brass bolts and nuts. (13" long) 
l- Special bolt and nut to fit camera 
and tripod. 








2 strips 18 gauge sheet brass—%4” x 3”. 

1 piece 1” x 1” hardwood stock (1%4” 
long). 

2—8-32 brass bolts and nuts (114” long). 

1—special bolt and nut (to fit camera 
and tripod). 

The bolt and nut we have designated as 
“special” is nothing more or less than an 
ordinary %4”-20 bolt with nut to fit, but 
is designated thus because of the neces- 
sity of its fitting the standard tripod and 
camera holders. It should preferably be 
of brass to make for easier soldering. 

The first step in making the swivel 
head is to round the brass strips at each 
end. Then 11/64” holes for the joints 
(for the 8-32 bolts) should be drilled %” 
in from the rounded ends and %” from 
the sides. The hole for the tripod bolt 
should be %” and drilled 144” from the 
ends and 3%” from the sides. The sheets 
should then each be bent at right angles 
so as to make a sort of “U” shape—hav- 
ing 1” on each leg and 1” on the hori- 
zontal side. 

The tripod (or “special”) bolt should 
be placed, threads protruding, in the 4” 
hole of one of the “U” pieces and soldered 


The bolts at the joints should turn 
freely in the wood block (but should not 
have much side play) so that the entire 
bolt and nut turns when the joint is 
moved. This will prevent the nut turn- 
ing on the bolt and working loose as the 
joint is moved. 

Tension on the joint can be adjusted 
by the nut, which should be just tight 
enough so that the camera will stay in 
any position to which it is moved. 

We have found this little gadget to be 
invaluable for any type of angle shot, and 
are sure that anyone who takes the time 
to carefully build one will also find it to 
be of unusual merit. 





Saving Old Trays 


NAMELED trays which have become 

cracked can be temporarily repaired 
by painting the inside surface with a 
solution of common parafine dissolved in 
gasoline or benzine.. The solution is made 
rather thick and is applied with a soft 
brush. Let the solvent evaporate com- 
pletely before using the tray—L. C. 
Ferguson, Stockton, Calif. 
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Cicada, or 17-year “locust,’’ showing intestine unused during its brief life. 


Soft X-ray Exposes 


Scientific Fallacies 


by WALTER E. BURTON 


H. F. Sherwood, exploring new by-ways in photography, has discovered 
many unusual things which even contradict the scientific textbooks. 


YOUNG scientist, peering into the 
body of a living female cockroach 
with the aid of a little-used type 

of X-ray, has discovered something that 
may lead to a general overhauling of 
textbooks on zoology. He found that the 
various organs, such as the intestinal 
tract and egg sacs, are not, in actual life, 
located exactly where drawings in text- 
books show them. 

Artists who made the drawings had to 
work, until recently, from observations 
made on dead, dissected specimens. But 
when these illustrations were compared 
with X-ray photographs of living insects, 
it was found that there apparently had 
been a shifting of the positions of organs 
after death, probably from contracting or 
relaxing muscles. Future textbooks will, 
no doubt, be illustrated with accurate 











Equipment used 
by Tipumad for 
making stereo- 
radiographs of 
flowers and in- 
sects. Diagram 
shows set-up for 
soft X-ray pic- 
tures on plates. 


X-ray pictures or drawings made from 
them. 

The particular type of X-ray used to 
photograph the innermost secrets of in- 
sects, plants, textiles, paper and other ob- 
jects which are totally transparent to 
radiation of the sort used in routine hos- 
pital and industrial radiography, is 
known generally as the soft X-ray or 
“Grenz ray.” It is a radiation whose 
wave-length is greater than the more 
common “hard” X-ray, and is produced 
by a special thin-walled tube working at 
voltages of only 4,000 to 15,000, which is 
a fraction of the voltage usually em- 
ployed in medical and industrial X-ray 
work. 

The soft X-ray cannot be used for 
thick or dense specimens. It will pene- 
trate only a millimeter or so of human 
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Radiograph of a columbine. Dark 
areas at bottom of tubes show nectar. 





tissue. In medicine, it has been used in 
the past for treatment of skin disorders. 
Because of its long-wave radiation, and 
its consequent relatively low penetrating 
power, minute details of thin and delicate 
materials will cast shadows. 

Startlingly beautiful radiographs of the 
wings of a butterfly or moth, showing 
even the scales at the edges, can be made 
with it. The ray can be used for produc- 
ing an X-ray image of a pen-and-ink 
signature on a sheet of paper. Even a 
thin film of water will cast a shadow in 
such radiation. 

The man who has upset the textbooks, 
and accomplished numerous other un- 
usual things with soft X-ray is H. F. 
Sherwood, who explores new by-ways in 
radiography at the Eastman Kodak Re- 
search Laboratories in Rochester, N. Y. 
Recently he startled motion-picture en- 
gineers and biologists by exhibiting, in 

(Continued on page 76) 


X-rays show high quality silk un- 
loaded, as compared with strips 


which are loaded with 30% tin 
(middle) 


and 40% lead (bottom). 











a” ‘ Li ’ a ee 


Sid Bolding, San Angelo, Texas, submits this picture of a ranch hand catching 
sheep for the shearers. Made with an old style Premo, f 16 at 1/100 sec. 


if 


Taken by Ben Wengrow, Toledo, Ohio, with a Korelle 
Reflex camera, 3” Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 lens, and a G 
(orange) filter, on the waterfront at New Orleans. 


American Legion parade re- H. H. Spencer, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
flected in the helmet of a photographed this 116 year old Negro 
marcher. Made by Louis with an Argus, 1/25 second at f 8. 
Hochman, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Using a Series Il Kodak Jr., Bob Jackson, Pana, IIl., with a Foth Derby, 1/50 sec- 
made this shot of a young man playing cards with ond at f9 on Eastman Super- 
himself. Both exposures were 3 seconds at f 6.3. sensitive Panchromatic film. 








“End O’ Day” by C. A. Platt, East Orange, 
N.J. Taken with 35mm. Wirgin, 4 min., f16. 


Below: An Argus shot by E. H. Schabach, 
Chilton, Wis., f 11, 1/25 sec., daylight. 


This print has been selected by POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY as the second 
best picture this month. It was taken by R. E. Parker of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
with a 34%,x4¥4, Eastman Kodak, at 1/25 second, f 7.9, on Supersensitive 
Panchromatic film. No filter was used. The picture was made just before 
sunrise at a time when the sky showed a marked contrast of réds and grays. 





e4 

POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY selects this print as the most interesting picture 

this month. It was made by Dr. John Shahan, Clearwater, Fla., using a No. 2C 

‘ Autographic Kodak Jr. at f 11, with a photoflash bulb. The skunk took his own 

" 4 picture with a camera ~~ set to uncover the identity of an egg thief. A counter- 

A reflected bridge, by Thomas Galvin, balanced spoon holding the egg closed a circuit which fired the flash when the 

New York City, made with a 244x3/, egg was removed. This evidence cleared Mickey, the pup, who had been suspected. 
Nagel camera, 1/50 second at f 6.3. ‘ 


I. G. Trask, Vancouver, B. C., took this snap with a 
Brownie box camera in the late afternoon toward the 
light, using a piece of cardboard to shade the lens. 


‘LE ; ~ oe 


V. A. Winn, Crook, Colo., snapped this Submitted by Mrs. L. Puckman, 
wingless grasshopper with an Ansco Brooklyn, - Y., and taken 
and R. R. lens, 10 seconds at f 16. by her son. No data given. 


Below: Fatal traffic accident 

caught by C. L. Smith, Jr., Nut- Made with a Contax and f 1.5 Son- 
ely, N.J., with a folding Hawk- nar lens, at 1/100 sec., f 1.5, by How- 
eye camera and an f 6.3 lens. ard F. Gruenberger, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Taken with a 21/4x3, Certix camera and an f 4.5 
lens, 1 second at f 22 on Panatomic film, by Paul 
F. Gavin of Arlington, Mass. The title, “Darn It.” 
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Mounting Gelatin Filters 
by Dr. Ferdinand Schulze 





ELATIN filters appeal to many ama- 

teur photographers because they are 
inexpensive. Nevertheless, many ama- 
teurs must have been distressed by their 
disappointingly short life. Users are 
usually advised to mount gelatin filters 
between two pieces of cardboard with 
suitable holes cut in them. While this 
provides a certain degree of protection, 
it does not shield the filter against dust 
or occasional accidental contact. Dust 
particles can hardly be removed without 
marring the delicate surface, and of 
course contact with the fingers is ruinous. 
Furthermore, exposed gelatin filters 
wrinkle and become cloudy, due to at- 
mospheric influences, in a relatively short 
time. 

After having had several sets of card- 
board-mounted filters spoiled through one 
or another of the above mentioned con- 
ditions, the writer devised a simple and 
inexpensive, yet quite satisfactory, meth- 
od of mounting by simply binding the 
gelatin film between two microscope 
slide cover glasses of appropriate size. 

Cover glasses are obtainable through 
any dealer in scientific supplies. They 
come in various sizes, the most suitable 
for this purpose being rectangles 2” x 13%” 
and 2” x 13%4”. They are also available 
in two thicknesses designated respec- 
tively as No. 1 and No. 2. The thicker 
grade, No. 2, is preferable for mounting 
filters. 

To assemble a filter two cover glasses 
are carefully cleaned and the cleaned 
surfaces are placed in contact. One edge 
is then bound with a 4” strip of lantern 
slide binding tape or surgical adhesive 
tape. The gelatin filter is next removed 
from its original package and slipped 
between the two cover glasses. The sand- 
wich is then gently pressed 
together and the remaining 
edges are bound. 

The completed assembly is 
quite rugged in spite of its 
apparently frail dimensions. If 
it becomes dusty or soiled it 
can be safely cleaned by gen- 
tly polishing with lens paper. 
Being thin and light a large 
number of such filters can be 
carried in a small space. The 
cardboard box in which the 
cover glasses come makes a 
convenient carrying case. 

The filter can be mounted 
on the camera by means of a 
combined filter holder and 
lens shade. It appears to pro- 
duce no distortion of the pho- 
tographic image. The writer 
has made numerous separa- 
tion negatives through filters 
mounted in this manner and 
he has never experienced diffi- 
culty in obtaining perfect reg- 
ister of the three color images. 
The cover glasses are made 
of a colorless glass and there- 
fore have no effect on the 
filter factor —® 


Letters to 


the Editor 








Dear Sir: 

{ had my check for a year’s subscrip- 
tion sealed in an envelope but not mailed 
yet when I noticed in your “letters from 
readers column” a request for news-crime 
pictures. I had to reope nd write you. 
Let me remind you that subscriptions 
such as mine come from people who want 
PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY not “Super Gruesome 
Horror Detective.” When we want a 
crime magazine, if we do, then is the time 
to subscribe to a crime pictorial, and give 
play to morbid tendencies. 

am afraid our friend has mistaken 
the purpose of the article on crime pic- 
tures, it is as far different from a crime 
pictorial as Jack Hazlehurst’s ‘Horror’ 
pictures with their humor is from a ‘“‘Hor- 
ror” magazine feature. 

We subscribe to PorpuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 
keep your magazine as such, and let other 
magazines supply the other demand. 

And while we are at this let us remind 
our friend who is afraid of the nudes in 
your magazine, that there is a distinction 
between “nude” and “naked” in a pic- 
ture, but that an observer’s mind can 
make not only a nude but also a clothed 
model “naked.” The fault is doubtless in 
the observer because POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
is not a “naked” magazine. I suppose he 
is shocked by the National Geographic also, 
and wants them to leave out all pictures 
of the tropical races. 

ALLEN C. MERRICK, 
Albany, N.Y. 


— ¢ — 


Dear Sir: 

I want to compliment you on what I think 
is your finest issue [December] to date espe- 
cially your “Gilded Venus” and your in- 
teresting piece on Mr. Fellig. I would 
appreciate receiving an index as I have 
saved every issue. You offered to list 
anyone’s name who was interested in ex- 
changing prints. I would like to corre- 
spond with and exchange contact prints 
with owners of Exakta cameras or those 
that use that size film. 

Thanks again for the many fine things 
I have learned from you. 

WALTER HATCH, 
c/o Electrolux Inc., 
500 5th Ave., 
New York City. 


— & — 

Dear Sir: 

_ Naturally I like your magazine and find 
it interesting or I would not continue to 
buy it every month. Yet I have a sug- 
gestion to make for its improvement. As 
I see it now, it is printed more for the 





“‘Boy, oh boy—what a smash-up picture I’m gonna get!”’ 


amateur than for anyone else. That idea 
is O.K. as I suppose most of your readers 
are amateurs. But on the other hand [I 
believe a lot of us small town profes- 
sionals buy it every month hoping that 
we will find some articles and illustra- 
tions by the Big Shots telling us how to 
improve our own work. 

So let’s have at least one article a4 
month showing lighting arrangements 
and results along the lines of portrait, 
fashion, low _ and high key photography, 
in fact anything that will give us new 
ideas to improve our pictures. 

H. L. SPANBAR, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


ED. You can look forward to seeing 
articles of this type before long. 


<a 
Dear Sir: 

Allah reward thee for your thoughtful- 
ness and kindness in providing that in- 
dex. I’ve been thinking of making my 
own in order to avoid having to leaf 
through the whole stack whenever I 
want to find something in past issues, 
but now I’m saved that trouble by your 
offer to send me one ready made. Let’s 


mere t. .> 
BRUCE COLE, 
112 S. 18th St., Clarinda, Iowa. 


ED. Evidently a lot of other folks feel 
the same as you do because requests for 
our index of the first eight issues have 
been pouring in by the thousands! 


— 
Dear Sir: 

I never was so happy in my life as the 
night I read Travis Williams’ article on 
amateur enlarging in the October issue of 
PoPpuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY. I had been making 
enlargements for the past three months 
and my friends had been saying, “My, 
what sad looking prints,’ and I was al- 
most tired of hearing it. The first copy of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY has its own place on 
my bookshelf and the following copies 
will be there as long as I live. 

GARRETT N. MORRELL, 
Langhorne, Pa. 


ED. Here’s wishing you a long and 
happy life, Mr. Morrell. 


—% — 
Dear Sir: 

POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY took me out of the 
“fog”’ of photography. I have learned to 
use my camera through reading “our” 
magazine. Keep up the good work. ... 

W. J. MOUGHEMER, 
Philipsburg, Pa. 


—_ & — 
Dear Sir: 

Whilst looking over the 
stand of an international news- 
agent some months ago, 
chanced upon the second issue 
of your magazine. <A _ quick 
glance ... told me that here 
was something quite out of the 
ordinary in photographic jour- 
nalism, and with the Septem- 
ber issue just to hand, I feel 
that I must write you and offer 
you my congratulations and 
thanks for the most stimulat- 
ing and informative magazine 
of its class that it has been my 
good fortune to find. 

Your Salon Section is excel- 


lent and I highly appreciate 
your helpful technical data, 
and I might add that your 


“Picture of the Month” feature 
has already been copied by one 
English Magazine. . .. Whilst 
I admire your covers, I think 
it is time that you gave us a 
different cover subject from 
the inevitable (although charm- 
ing) on Paw. ee 
- D. HACKNEY, 
Nottingham, England. 


ED. Just like most people, 
we like girls, however we in- 
tend to use other subjects for 
the cover when_ particularly 
striking ones can be found. 


— — 
Dear Sir: 

I have a correction to make 
about one of the pictures in 


(Continued on page 100) 
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vint Criticisms —— 


This service is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical data to POPULAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


I. E. G., Bellflower, Calif —Close-up pho- 
tos of this sort are very interesting and are 
only obtained with a considerable amount 
of patience. After getting one, the thing to 
do is to make the best picture the negative 
will give. Since the honey bee is the main 
point of interest, why not make an enlarge- 
ment showing just a section of the flower 
and the insect? Due to the intensity of the 
light the white petals of the daisy are so 
dense on the negative that they have 
printed pure white with no texture appar- 





Photo by I. EB. G. 


ent. In an enlargement you can get more 
into them by “holding back” the bee and 
allowing more exposure time for these 
white petals. + 

K. S., McKeesport, Penna.—Your own 
criticism is correct. There is distortion of 
the pillars due to the fact that the back 
of the camera was not perfectly vertical. 
To correctly render such a subject the cam- 
era must have either a swing back or ris- 
ing front. The latter allows the lens to be 
raised and thus take in more height and 
exclude a part of the foreground. mem- 
ber that shifting the lens up or down causes 





Photo by K. 8. 


the optical axis to change with regard to 
the center of the plate and unequal illu- 
mination may result as the brightest illumi- 
nation is obtained with the central rays. 

* *£ & 

R. A. S., Niagara Falls, N.Y.—From_ the 
standpoint of photographic quality this is 
a good print. Tone values in the foregroun« 
are fine and there is a pleasing rendition 
of the clouds due to your use of a filter. 
Compositionally, however, there {is little 
interest in the picture except the converg- 


Prints will not be returned. 









Photo by R. A. 8. 


ing rails which carry the eye to the center 
of the picture. What the study needs is 
something to give it a little pep and inter- 
est. A figure walking down the tracks, an 
oncoming train, etc., would keep it from 
being any so static. There is a monotony 
created by dividing the print horizontally 
with the horizon, and vertically with the 
tracks. It would be better to have some- 
thing off center. 
* * * 

J. H., Danbury, Conn.—Your first attempt 
at portraiture is fine from the standpoint 
of exposure and focus. The shadow quali- 
ties and detail are good, and the features 
are excellent. Unfortunately, your place- 
ment of the figure is poor with re t to 
both the background and the borders of 
the print. You need more of the subject on 
the picture so that the head will not seem 
to be resting on the bottom margin. Por- 





Photo by J. H. 


tions on each side of the print could be 
cropped and even a portion over the head. 
Unless there is more on your negative than 
shown you won't able to do much to 
correct the position: of the subject except 
to crop very close to the head on both sides 
and top. 


% a a 


J. A. A., Vulcan, 
Alta.—Your picture 
of snow on the 
branches of the bush, 
taken with  back- 
lighting, has consid- 
erable merit. e 
texture and detail 
shown on the small 
print suggest that 
considerable more 
os could be 
brought out in an 
enlargement. The 
telephone wires in 
the background 
not add anything to the study and such dis- 
turbing elements should be avoided. This 
sort of subject is not easy to find, except 
after a fresh, wet snow. A shot of one 
single branch against the dark sky might 
have been even more pictorial. 

a a a 


J. F. S., Syracuse, N.Y.—Having just be- 
gun to take pictures you are to be com- 
mended for this effort, as it indicates a 
serious desire to do something that is above 
average. Both the setting and the pose of 





Photo by J. A. A. 
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Photo 





by J. F. 8. 


Left: Diagram 
showing effect of 
a more desirable 
background and 
additional crop- 
ping of the print. 


the model are pleas- 
ing, and your use of 
back-lighting is 

lendid. The small 
rawing which ap- 
pears here shows what might have been 
scosmaamnee with a different background 
and additional cropping to keep the figure 
a little off center. Notice, in your ori 1, 
that the spotty design of the costume blends 
into the spotty texture of the background. 
The wae pres of the figure could have 
been placed against open sky by choosin 
a spot where an opening in the trees woul 
have permitted such a treatment. Notice, 
too, that a portion of the print has been 
taken from the top, bottom and right side 
in the sketch to give more interest to the 
yoy While the shadow portions 
of the figure show g detail it would 
have been well to have a little more light 
on the face. A tinfoil reflector or a mirror 
covered with a piece of gauze serves very 
well where the reflector must be kept some 
distance from the figure. 

a a Ae 
J. M. W., Glenolden, Penna.—This pic- 


ture has some excellent points in its favor. 
There is plenty of interesting action, and 





Photo by J. M. W. 


from the standpoint of composition the eye 
is led right into the conan saatin which 
acts as a point of focus. Tone contrasts are 
excellent, but the fact that the youngsters 
jog, &, the water are not oh indi- 
cates that your shutter was too slow to 
entirely stop motion. You should have used 
a shutter speed at least twice as fast and 
opened the diaphragm one stop. 
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NNOUNCEMENT is made by The 
Ampro Corporation of their new 
Model “L” 16mm. sound-on-film projec- 
tor, designed to give 
theater quality per- 
formances with am- 
ple, clear, undis- 
torted sound to 
larger than ordinary 
audiences. The 
Model “L” is well 
designed and stur- 
dily constructed to 
withstand much use. 
It is entirely port- 
able and is com- 
pletely contained in two compact carry- 
ing cases. In position the Fy ar ord rests 
firmly on top of the amplifier which is so 
designed that when silent films are shown 
the amplifier and speaker may be used 
separately to provide microphone talk and 
entertainment. For further information 
cee your dealer, or write to The Ampro 
Corporation, 2839-51 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


THE HIGH SPEED Agfa film announced 
in the December issue is now avail- 
able for 35 mm. cameras. It is known 
as Ultra Speed Panchromatic and can be 
obtained in 36-exposure daylight-loading 
cartridge for the Leica and similar cam- 
eras, and in a 36-exposure daylight- 
loading spool for the Contax and similar 
cameras. It will also be supplied in a 15- 
exposure darkroom loading lengths for 
all 35 mm. cameras; in 27144-ft. and 55-ft. 
containers of film notched and tongued 
for darkroom loading in 36-exposure 
lengths; and in 100-ft. lengths of un- 
notched film. 


THE FOURTH International Leica Ex- 
hibit will be on display from January 
8th to 23rd in the International Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


AMONG RECENT publications by Agfa 
Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N.Y., are two 
which will be of interest to many ama- 
teur photographers. One is a booklet of 





New model “‘L”’ 
Ampro. 


Trade Notes and News Items 








over 40 formulas for photographic use 
including developers, fixers, intensifiers, 
reducers, toners. There is in addition a 
practical discussion of the principles of 
chemistry that are important to the pho- 
tographer. The other publication is a 32- 
page catalog of Agfa material for amateur 
use. Both books are available without 
charge at dealers or may be had by writ- 
ing direct to Agfa at the above address. 


A VERY extraordinary speed gun is be- 
ing developed which will hold 6 to 10 
flash bulbs, permitting the operator to 
make sequence flash shots in rapid suc- 
cession. This will be announced as soon 
as ready for distribution. 


A COOL light for enlarger illumination 
is the Alto Mercury Argon Light, a blue- 
white light extremely sensitive to all en- 
larging papers. It consists of a grid- 
shaped glass tube set in a reflector and 
available in models to fit several popular 
enlargers. The low operating temperature 
allows printing of wet negatives with 
safety, and film may be left in the carrier 
indefinitely without buckling. Further in- 
formation and prices may be obtained by 
writing to the distributor, Medo Photo 
Supply Corp., 15 West 47th St., New York 
ity. 


ANOTHER new tripod makes its appear- 
ance on the market, the new Roll-O-Pod, 
claimed to be the most compact tripod 
ever built. When 

i closed it has the 

shape of a smooth 
round box, 3” in 
diameter, 114” high, 
small enough to fit 
into the vest pocket. 
When set up, the 
Roll-O-Pod stands 
40” high and is 
rigid enough to sup- 
port a fairly heavy 
camera. The casing 
is of molded bakelite and is provided with 
a built-in swivel top. Each leg consists 
of one strip of Swedish steel, entirely 





Compact Tripod. 





rigid when straight, yet of such cross- 
section that it rolls up easily inside the 
casing. The distribution of this new tripod 
has been taken over by Intercontinental 
Marketing Corp., 10 East 40th St., New 
York City. Write them for further in- 
formation. 


TWO YEARS ago Eastman Kodak Co. 
announced their Panchro Press film which 
met with immediate acceptance among 
press photographers. It is now available 
in film-pack form in two sizes—3Y% x 4% 
and 4 x 5. The pack film has the same 
characteristics as the cut film—the same 
ultra-speed, 50% faster than Supersensi- 
tive Panchromatic; the same fine grain, 
accurate color rendering and brilliant 
scale that make it valuable for illustra- 
tive halftone work. The packs will retail 
at $1.20 for the 34% x 4% and $1.40 for 
the 4 x 5. 


A NEW splicer for 8mm. and 16mm. 
movie film is announced by Hollywood 
Cine Film Distributors, 1431 N. Highland 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. The splicer has 
a removable dry scraper and the usual 
cross bars or film holders have been 
eliminated and replaced by two spring 
tension register pins which hold the film 
taut. The completed article is of polished 
nickel, and the list price $2.95. 


USERS OF Zeiss Ikon cameras are in- 
vited to submit pictures to the Fourth 
Annual Zeiss Ikon Exhibition. Last day 
for receiving prints is December 3lst. 
There is no restriction as to subject mat- 
ter. Finished prints must be submitted 
unmounted, from 8x10 to 11x14. Entries 
should be sent to Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 
Fifth Ave., New York City, marked “For 
Annual Exhibition.” No entry blanks are 
required but data concerning each entry 
should be furnished. 


A LIGHTING unit which has no clamps, 
nuts, nor bolts is offered by Central Cam- 
era Co., 230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
This is their new streamlined “Realite.” 
The Pagers lock construction locks the 
stand instantly to any desired height 
from 30 to 80 inches. Double legs built 
like a bridge eliminate wabbling and in- 
sure firmness and rigidity. The light is 
(Continued on page 101) 








Calendar of Photographic Exhibitions 




































































: ENTRIES 
ENTRY CLOSING|DATES OPEN TO THE 
AL Re. e 
SALON ADDRESS FEE - L D DATE PUBLIC 
Southern Salon of Photography, sponsored by the|Norfolk Museum of Arts and Science, 
Norfolk Photographic Club........ ot Fes thine Norfolk, Va. Dec. 9—Jan. 4 
21st International Salon of Photography, Los|Sec. Camera Pictorialists of Los gaqeles, 
Angeles, Calif Los Angeles Museum, Exposition Park. Jan. 1—Jan. 31 
International Photographic Exhibition in Debrecen,|Aszmann Ferenc, Ferenc Jozsef ut 27, De- 
OO Ra aD Se sical aCais ones brecen, Hungary. January 1938 
XIe International Iris Salon of Photography at|F. G ts, » 22, A ‘ 
y* -- <mipsheetSocateaiaamareas dt a midis January 1938 
Des Moines 3rd Annual International Salon of|Leon H. Smith, Y.M.C.A., Des ‘Moines, an. 1—Jan. 2 
| EE ate Or Re Iowa. sg , — $1.00 4 Dec. 15 Municipal Libary 
13th Annual Open Photographic Exhibition at|F._ Wells, Esq., 65 Powis Road, Preston, 
i ee . Shes nacht dese . ane HELENE Meta, a Lancs, England. 58. 6 Jan. 7 |Jan. 31—Feb. 13 
5th (4th International) Wilmington Salon of Pho-|E. W. Sautter, P.O. Box 981, Wilmington, at: 
commune 8 Del. 8 $1.00 4 Jan. 10 |Feb. 7—Feb. 27 











2nd 
Ar 


N. B. Cooper, Hon. oo Camera Pic- 
ico 





Ist Rhode Island Leica Salon, sponsored by Proy- 
idence Leica Club 











torialists of Bombay, 53 1 Road, Bal- 5s. 4 Jan. 15 |March 1938 
lard Estate, Bombay, India. 

Sec. A. Clyde Freeman, Jr., 156 Everett | oe 
Ave., Providence, R.I. : wae 4 Jan. 17 Jan. 24—Jan. 29 





Int’l Exhibition of Pictorial Photography at Lei- 
Se MERE CEI SERENE SNe ETE 


Hon. Exhibition Sec. H. Foscutt, 19 Don- 4s 


caster Road, Leicester, England. 


4 Jan. 29 |Feb. 21—Mar. 12 





3rd Annual Salon of Pictorial Photography, spon- 


R. Kendall Williams, Chr., 43 4th St., South, 





























sored by St. Petersburg Camera Club...................... St. Petersburg, Fla. $1.00 4 Feb. 19 |Mat. 7—Mar. 21 
5th bandh re = of. Pictorial Pho- Iph T U fWw.c Club 

tography, sponsore the Univ. of Wi in|Ra urner, U. o . Camera Club, 
_ Camera’ Club ibis a “ ic: od Sess eee pannaree emorial Union, Madison, Wis. wae 4 Feb. 19 |Mar. 14—Apr. 8 
76th Annual Open Exhibition at Edinburgh............ Hon. Exhibition Sec., 16 Royal Terrace.| 5.64 | 5 Feb. 28 |Mar. 19—Apr. 2 


Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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Develop and Print Your Own 


The simplest camera or the most expensive model, a roll of film and one of these 
3 Trojan Darkroom Outfits are all you need to discover for yourself the absorbin 
fascination of creating your own pictures! No experience needed. Money ba 
unless perfectly satisfied. To actually SHOW you the unexcelled VALUE of 
our TROJAN Outfits, we print below the complete contents of Outfit ‘'A’’ (for 
senate up to 314x514”) with the price of each individual item if purchased 
separately: 


Ruby Bulb_ 
6 Tubes Universal MQ Developer 
ree IN III ooo Sco ovens cn rehtiesssosnnotenvossceoscontasbivesnacassbestesobortescncossbaieiecteed ml 
ON i la iat a dactninssisaliundsancnndanseoreansceignalearssoaceiisenpbeastebeecseenns erent alee 
20 sheets 314x517, Printing Paper ode 
Glass Stirring Rod res 
SS IIE TI I goons ocnsnncscceseencosksheneseseocksssapebeg bncomepuieteeernanieoaael 
Centraf CI Goo ocasstsossiresstncssonnechaoveheusicsxacesvansabasetcbambss 
ay Nn sssodncescncasitusasuiapitaeecabirncveisoadoaenixcvstccedecbenbeccecaeneanliehioae 
IN CII, ns cccnnchsonessboocesaneceeiencabenpensdbaxarsuretennestenseiceceaieteSelesGieneane 
a aes Scns cenen'cscchcan sent duns ephavonsaegrsed sche ante as cc cca aseccnt eee 
NR I cy cargos secure cenmydovw ivnysevestu tox erovoncorvesters gnncenenmbeaniicghGees tiara taser eerer teat 
PO I I I spss asoscnsnss tabs eestnmnbapserueuivaamasbeimmmieouen vaecp mane tererageeooseenl 
2—10x14 Sgnengns OES Pe a See FE Se ee See 
4-inch De Luxe Rubber Roller 
3 oz. Squeegee Polish 
Flannel Cloth 
32. Page Book ‘‘Amateur Photography’’ including complete easy to follow 
SERGERUCTTOTED —occecccescocosecseesscoeecovcesennsnonsyunnansevesevevessesconeeasdoasscesonsnsbeensebaboveusubecseotactamipsarecssi 25c¢ 


TOTAL VALUE IS $6.65 
YOURS FOR ONLY $4.95 


Prices may soon go up! Act now while a? can still buy at this low bargain 
rice of only $4.95 plus postage or C.O.D. plus postage. Shpg. wt., 10 Ibs. 


emember, unless perfectly satisfied with Trojan outfit ‘‘A’’, return it and your 
money will be refunded promptly. You don’t risk a penny, so order NOW. 


OUTFIT “BY ......A $3.95 VALUE— 


This dandy Outfit is all you need to find a new 
thrill in. this fascinating hobby. The regular 
value of Outfit No. B is $3.95—NOW only 
$2.95 plus postage or sent C.O.D. ee postage. 
For all pictures ue to 314x514”. Shpg. wt., 6 
lbs. CONTENTS: Ruby Bulb, (3) Metal 
Trays, Thermometer, (2) Stainless Clips, (5) 
Tubes MQ Developer, Ib. Acid Fixer, (20) Sheets 314x544 Paper, Ptg. Frame, 
Stirring Rod, Record Book, Instruction Book, 4 oz. Graduate. Everything neces- 
sary included. Order yours today! 

we 
OUTFIT “Cc” ......A $2.65 VALUE— 
For the ~ _ Outfit No. C is complete in ay >) 
or C.O.D. Accommodates all pictures up to 4 
and including 116 (214x414”). Shpg. wt., 5 BER Pe 
Ibs. Outfit consists of: Rub Bulb, (3) Ama- 


every detail, lacking only some of the refine- 
Thermometer, (5) Tubes MQ Developer, % Ib. Acid Fixer, Wood 
f 

















for continuous use. Only $1.95 plus postage 





teur Trays, 


ments which make Outfits No. A and B preferred 
Ptg. Frame, Ptg. Paper, Stirring Rod, Instruction Book, Graduate. Order now. 
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Pictures With a TROJAN OUTFIT. 


OUTFIT “A"—OUR FINEST—~> 


/ 








Send in Your Order Today and Start Printing 
Your Own Pictures Right Away! 


Mail Coupon for Free Camera Book! 





JUST OUT! 


Central’s sensational, new money-saving 
BARGAIN BOOK of Cameras and Supplies 
illustrates latest developments in pho- 
tography—offers hundreds of amazing, 
money-saving Bargains in new and used 
still, movie Cameras, Lenses, Films, Fil- 
ters, Exposure Meters, Enlargers, Dark- 
room Supplies—EVERYTHING PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC. Central offers you America’s 
most complete, varied stock of foreign 
and d tic mer handi from World’s 
leading makers: Eastman Kodak, Zeiss, 





Bell & Howell, Grafiex, Gevaert, Korona, 
Bausch & Lomb, etc. All guaranteed. We 
TAKE YOUR OLD CAMERA AND EQUIP- 
MENT IN TRADE. SEND COUPON! 








ESTABLISHED 1899 
unineme ane 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 

230 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. PP-1, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

FREE (J Gentlemen: Send me, without obligation, new FREE money- 

BOOK saving Bargain Book of Cameras and Supplies. 

(0 TROJAN DARKROOM OUTFITS. 

Cash (] I enclose $........:....... plus postage of ........c for Darkroom set, 
NO, ............ Satisfaction guaranteed, or Money Back. 


C.0.D. (1 Send me Darkroom Set, No. ............ €.0.D. I promise to 
pay postman $¢................ plus C.0.D. fee and postage 


DRAIIND  ccsececcrtictecccsretsocccmmertisidesstinseteentpesseccaipitees tataalanteliinectmpiers 
Street & Numbet................ ccasteihessiidlinatasdibtedaianitaevesceostans tilineceserl et 
ee ee Se Po ee ae 


““(Piease Print Plainly) 
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Season’s 


Greetin gs 


jrom 


WOLK 


In appreciation of the thousands of customers who 
have patronized us during the past year, we take 
this opportunity of expressing the true spirit of 
the SEASON’S GREETINGS by offering every 
camera enthusiast some of the finest values in new 
and used cameras, photographic materials and 
equipment . . . values that will thrill every camera 
fan. For additional outstanding bargains, send for 
our latest BARGAIN SCOOP CATALOG. 


“BABY SPOT” 


Used in thousands of theaters 
nd commercial ae ty 
studi os the country ov 
duces aramnasic ligntine "sflects 
for still, life and portrait work, 
Sturdily built of cast alumi- 
num and sheet steel. Has ven- 
tilated housing with rear door 
on spring hinge. Lamp house 
adjusts and locks at any angle 
on heavy cast L pel base. a 
inch optical glass condenser 
controls light projection. Spot 
ble. Takes 250 or 
400 watt type G Mazda spot- 





light bulbs. 
i, ee $11.95 
250 watt lamp...... 80 





400 watt lamp...... 


ROLLEICORD 


At last at a price to fit your 
purse. Nothing sacrificed. The 
same features that made Rol- 
leicord universally famous. 
Equipped with Zeiss Triotar 
{:4.5 highly anastigmat lens in 
compur shutter from 1 second 
up to 300th. You actually 
see the image in full size as it 
will appear in your finished pic- 
ture. Twelve sharp exposures 
on 120 roll film for only 80c. 


OE Btn ccdinscecesacdwnssnbeeen $55.00 
6.50 


VOIGHTLANDER 
BESSA 


ig Ae with a Voigtar anasti 

Takes 8 exposures 2% : 
3% on 120 roll or 16 split pictures on 
same film. Fitted in delayed ac- 
tion compur shutter with speeds 
from 1 to 1/250 second, includ- 
ing bulb and time exposure. Also 
new type of shutter release which 
makes for steady pictures. Eye 
and waist level finders. Genuine 
leather bellows. Rigid construc- 
i ees $24.5 
Same as above but fitted with 
{:7.7 Voigtar anastigmat lens, 
shutter speeds of 1/25 and 1/75, 
bulb and time exposure......$10.95 


GUARANTEED USED MINIATURE 
CAMERAS! LIKE NEW PYry 


RED cheatecesonornsssenenqoqcsosd 
Welt —— . ——— ~~ 
F:2_ len rapid compur 
BEBE EE  cccccccccccccccscccscces 47. 
Leica E with F:3.5 Elmar lens. 
Range finder and case 65. 
Leica chrome ‘American 
model with Elmar F:3.5 
ns 105. 








Dr. Rudolph Plasmat F:2.7 
special anastigmat lens. Speeds up to 1/1000 second........ 
pooerged $150.00 with case 





157. 
Contax I with Zeiss Tessar F:3.5 lens. Speeds from 3 to 
1/1000 second. With Case...........-------+-0-0---ceeeeeeeenenee 99. 
Contax 1! with Zeiss Tessar F:2.8 lens. With case....$119.00 
Contax ttf with es vit in exposure meter. Sonnar F:2 lens. 
Speeds from 1 to 1/1250 second.................----.--+-.- $200.00 
Contax 11! with built-in exposure meter. Speeds from 1 to 
1/1250 second. Equipved with 85 mm. counar F:2 tele- 
hoto lens. el finder and Eveready case.......... titties 
BRE GIGRO MBES Gha..ccccsccccccccccsoococevecvccencccovcccocooesece 215.00 


WE TRADE CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 
SEND TODAY FOR OUR FREE BARGAIN SCOOP CATALOG 


CAMERA 
WOLK owasv 
Dept. P-4, 335 S. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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A Seconds Timing Device 
by Herbert Hagelston 








HIS simple device clicks off the sec- 

onds on a bell or buzzer. I have 
found it very convenient for timing the 
exposures of contact prints and enlarge- 
ments in the darkroom when it is diffi- 
cult to see the second-hand of a watch in 
the dim light of a safety 


the wall may be used as a binding post. 
The mercury cup should be filled to 
overflowing and raised by turning the 
screw up until it just touches the copper 
wire on the end of the pendulum rod. 
Finally, the bob should be raised or 





TO BELL 
TRANSFORMER 
“ 


lamp. It consists of a pen- 
dulum, the length of which 


TO BUZZER 
j 





is adjusted so that it swings 
exactly 60 times a minute. 
Each time it swings past 
the center it touches a mer- 
cury film and completes 
the buzzer circuit. It will 
swing as long as three 
quarters of an hour, and 
although the speed of the 
pendulum decreases, the 
frequency of the clicks 
does not. 

The pendulum is_ sus- 
pended from a knife-edge 
filed from a 10 cent store 
angle-iron. First file an 
eighth inch recess to pre- 
vent the pendulum from 
slipping off. Then taper 
the recessed section to a 
sharp, straight edge. This 
angle must be screwed to 


KNIFE -EDGE — 
BEARING — 





the wall or to a board so 





that the knife-edge is ex- 
actly horizontal. One of NUT 
the screws may be used as BOB 
a binding post for the wire MERCURY 
which goes to the buzzer. NUT CUP 
On this knife-edge rests rs (SIDE) 
a 11/16” length of 1%” f = 
iron pipe into which a WIRE TO > 
TRANSFORMER 





straight groove has been 


~F "aimee 























KNIFE - EDGE 
(SIDE) 
395 WIRE TO 
BUZZER 









KNIFE -EDGE 
FITS INTO 
THIS GROOVE 





















rT seme 4'n00 


(FRONT) (SIDE) 


























cut with a_ sharp, fine, 
square file. (A large notch 
is first hacksawed in the top, as it is 
difficult to file a groove which is straight 
for the whole 1 11/16”.) Into the center 
of the bottom of this pipe a 41” length 
of %” iron rod is threaded, the lower 
six inches being also threaded to allow 
for adjustment of the pendulum bob. 

The bob itself should weigh about two 
or three pounds. I made mine by filling 
a three-inch length of 142” pipe with lead. 
(Holding a piece of rod in the center 
while pouring the lead saves the trouble 
of boring a hole.) The bob is fastened 
onto the threaded rod with two nuts. A 
fine piece of copper wire is wrapped 
around the lower end of the rod and 
allowed to project about 4%”. (Heavy wire 
will cause the mercury to splash.) 

The mercury cup may be made by 
filing the three prongs from a 34” chair 
glider and soldering it to the end of a 
screw which has previously been threaded 
into another angle-iron. One of the 
screws used for fastening this angle to 





FOR YOUR LIBRARY: 


Volume | of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, hand- 
somely bound in red buckram containing the 
first eight issues, indexed. $7.50 prepaid or 
C.0.D. Address| POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 
608 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 











Diagram of device showing parts and assembly. 


lowered so that the buzzer clicks 60 times 
a minute. This will occur when the dis- 
tance from the knife-edge to the center 
of the bob is about 39%%”. It will be 
found that when the bob swings 16” 
either side of the center, the buzzer will 
click 60 times a minute, and even 
when the pendulum slows down to the 
point where it is only swinging 3” either 
side, it will click 60% time a minute. 
I believe this is accurate enough for all 
photographic purposes.—6 





Stretcher for Drying Prints 


ATTE finished prints are usually 

dried face down, on a cloth-cov- 
ered frame which allows free circulation 
of air on both sides, and does a quicker 
job without a tendency for the prints to 
curl. The chief difficulty is that these 
frames occupy rather more than their 
share of room. However, a stretcher that 
can be rolled into a neat bundle when not 
in use is easily made. A strip of cheese- 
cloth, say 6 feet long, is roughly hemmed 
at each end, and a metal curtain rod run 
through the hem, making it possible to 
support the whole between two chairs 
placed back to back.—Gordon Dustan, 
Moncton, N. B. 
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take advantage OF 
the extna features 


Available in Daylight Loading Cartridges for 
Argus, Leica, Retina and similar 35 mm. 
Cameras; on spools for Contax and other 
Zeiss-Ikon Cameras, and the Robot Camera. 





>D WY Pe oS. ee iT 


SUPERIOR 
FG PARPAN 
MICROPAN 
INFRA D 


SUPERIOR has speed for both in- 


doors and out plus remarkably fine grain 
for so fast a film. 


FINE GRAIN PARPAN, slower, 


has the finest grain available for general 
photography. 


MICROPAN is ideal for copywork and 
photomicrography. 


INFRA D. is of special value in photo- 
graphing thru haze. It gives beautiful 
effects when properly used with a filter. 





Write for free descriptive literature 
and valuable laboratory booklet to 


Du Pont Film Manufacturing Corporation 


INCORPORATED 


9 Rockefeller Plaza + New York, N. Y. 





GPi> BETTER THINGS for BETTER LIVING through CHEMISTRY GUPIND 
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Resolve... 


TO MAKE BETTER 
MOVIES 
THIS YEAR .. 


oa BOY 
KIN-O-LUX 16m/m 
REVERSAL FILM 


and do not fail to investigate No. 
3, the grand film in the lavender 
box. No. 3 admittedly approaches 
that state of complete perfection 
so difficult to obtain in this faulty 
world of ours and is definitely 
preferred by movie makers who 
discriminate in favor of highest 
quality. It is super-sensitive, anti- 


halo, panchromatic, thoroughly 
compensated for every color 


within the entire range of the 
visible spectrum and can be used 
without green filters. This re- 
markable film approximates the 
sensitiveness of the human eye. 
Unsurpassed for indoor work, it 
provides maximum ‘outdoor’ sat- 
isfaction as well. 


BOX GREEN RED LAVENDER 
o. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

100 ft. $3.00 $3.50 $6.00 

50 ft. 2.00 2.50 8.50 


Prices include Scratchproofing, Processing 
and Return Postage 


MARKS 
POLARIZATION 
PLATES 


Elimination of glare and reflection in Still 
and Movie Photography, enhanced definition, 
freedom from halation and sky effects other- 
wise unobtainable, are readily achieved with 
these precise and scientifically constructed 
Polarization Plates. The specially designed 
Polarator enables you to attach these plates 
at their angle of greatest efficiency. 








Piate Polarator Combined Plate 
Unmounted alone and larator 

15mm 5. 
19mm $ 5.75 $3.00 8.75 
25mm 7.75 3.25 11.00 
31mm 11.50 3.50 15.00 
39mm 12.75 4.00 16.75 
5lmm 16.75 6.00 22.75 

Booklet 12-P on request 

Sia miner RE 





KIN-O-LUX, Inc., 


105 West 40th Street | New York 
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An Inexpensive Pilot Light 


by Arthur A. Merrill 





RE you an expert diver? That is, 
can you dive for the bridge lamp 
when a movie reel is completed, without 
tripping over the cord of your projector? 
If you can, you need 
read no further. 

Those who have 
trouble with this 
situation may have 
some cheer—for at 
an expense of about 
50 cents, and 15 
minutes of your 
time, you can cease 
forever your urgent 
cries of “Lights, 
please.” 

The pilot light il- 
lustrated is made 
up of parts bought 
at the hardware or 
the five and ten cent 
store. The lamp it- 
self, a seven watt 
Mazda of the par- 
allel Christmas tree 
type, with its sock- 
et and shade, is 
sold for about 35 
cents as a_ night 
light. The type with the two vertical 
prongs is most convenient. 

A wall mounting socket is next. If one 
is available with a single long wood screw 
extending all the way through from top 
to bottom, so much the better. This socket 
may be mounted, as illustrated, on a 
semi-hard rubber table leg support, also 
purchased at the five and ten. A 2-ft. 
length of cord, and the parts are complete. 
Connect the cord to the terminals of the 
projector switch, screw the socket to the 
table leg support, turn on the night 
switch, and the job is done. 

The connections are simple, and the re- 
sults surprising. Turn on your projector 


—presto—the pilot lamp is out. Turn off 
your projector—and the pilot lamp is on 
almost before your projector has stopped. 
The pi'ot light has a high resistance com- 





Pilot eliminates need for room lights during show. 


pared to that of the projector, so that it 
will light to almost full brilliance when 
the snap switch is open. When the switch 
is closed starting the projector, the pilot 
light is extinguished automatically. If 
your projector has a separate lamp switch, 
connect the pilot lamp cord across the 
terminals of the motor switch. 

If your projector has a switch mounted 
on the projector itself, you may wish to 
exercise your ingenuity in the design of 
some sort of a clamp, so that the pilot 
light may be mounted permanently on 
the projector. The movable light has 
an advantage however, in that it may be 
directed on your box of film reels.—® 





Improve Your Synchro-flash Pictures | 





overcome the 

I flat lighting of 
the usual synchro- 
flash picture, I 
added a _ four-foot 
extension cord and 
a reflector handle to 
the customary 
equipment. Variety 
stores carry garage work lights which 
can be made into extensions with a few 
changes, or the parts can be purchased 
separately at a very small cost and as- 
sembled in a few minutes. 

The handle on my extension is of rub- 
ber and a small slit in the thick rim holds 
the reflector securely. The other end 
of the cord is screwed into the battery 
case of the synchronizer. No adjustments 
have to be made in the time of the 
flash. 

The extension is most flexible with the 





Flash extension. 


camera on a tripod, but with an associate 
holding the lamp, the camera can be oper- 
ated in the usual hand position. The 
dramatic lighting and side lighting effects 
made possible by this inexpensive addi- 
tion have pepped up my synchro-flash 
pictures 100%.—Murry Knowlton, San 
Diego, Calif. 


Developing Timer 


F your watch crystal is loose enough 

to revolve in its frame, you have all the 
essentials of a useful time indicator for 
developing and printing. Simply paste 
a small strip of adhesive plaster or 
gummed paper across its diameter. Either 
end of the strip may be turned to the 
predetermined time limit, and as’ soon as 
the minute hand reaches that point you 
will know that the specified time has 
elapsed.—Gordon Dustan, Moncton, N. B. 
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SHOW THE DIONNE QUINS oe 
YOUR HOME THIS CHRISTMAS! 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


WORLD COPYRIGHT 1937, NEA SERVICE, INC. 





Let These Lovable Youngsters Entertain You 











THE NEWEST THING 


IN NEWS 


PATHEGRAMS MONTHLY REVIEW 
16 mm * * *& * *& «8 mm 
NEWS REELS ISSUED MONTHLY 
FOR THE HOME MOVIE LIBRARY 
FILMS OF HISTORY IN THE MAKING 











WORLD WIDE COVERAGE 


Professionally Powerfully 
Perfect Effective 





Pathegrams Monthly Digest 


is issued in 
ee re ee $ 3.00 
aoe a, Ce mee nen OF... 9.00 
H 360 ft. 16 mm Sound atf-.................,... icccscelchdaete 16.00 
50 ft. 8 mm Silent at... os Se, 


—By mail nilianitithen heiinatbe 
100 ft. 16 mm Silent at $30.00 per year 
MIN CURR) ers ch She ee, SE $3.00 




















Order from your nearest dealer today! 


Just imagine! Now at last you 
can show authentic movies of 
the famous Dionne quintuplets 
right in your own homel 
Pathegrams, Inc., has released 
a genuine movie record of 
these pees little girls for home showing. The 
films portray a typical day of fun and play—show 
the renowned Dr. Dafoe, too. 

Here indeed is a subject that will be of ever- 
lasting interest. You will enjoy it. The children 
will love it. Get it in time for the Christmas 
holidays! Give it as a gift, tool 


VERY ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 


Your dealer has this smash scoop of the season in 
home movies—various lengths and sizes at the 
following prices: 





16MM. 
, SLE eee $ 1.00 
0 SRA 2.00 
gS . 4,00 
350 feet... 15.00 
(DeLuxe Sound Edition, $30.00) 
SMM. 
A RD Re tie ee $1.75 
ge RRS ER Eater 6.50 


PATHEGRAMS 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. - 1338 S. MICHIGAN AVE.., 


CHICAGO 
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‘e) Cameras 
MAKE 
MOST 


PRIZE-WINNING 
PICTURES 


The preponderance of Rolleiflex 
and Rolleicord prints in all the 
important annuals, foreign and 
domestic-—at all the better Sa- 
lons here and abroad—is con- 
clusive evidence that these cam- 
eras possess a real, unique and 
distinctive pictorial ability. Truly, 
Rollei Cameras actually think for 
you, indicating on the luminous, 
erect, film-size ground-glass fo- 
cusing finder not mterely the exact 
sharpness of your photograph— 
but its pictorial significance as 
well. It is easy to make better 
pictures with Rollei Cameras. 


TWO NEW ROLLEICORD 
MODELS 


II a with COVERED LENS 
BOARD which protects all es- 
sential working parts—unique 
THREE LEVER SYSTEM | for 
greater speed and efficiency in 
operation and TWO PEEP WIN- 
DOWS on either side of lens 
housing for rapid reading of dia- 
phragm and shutter speed from 
above. With Zeiss Triotar £/3.5 


| pe pie” .. -$82.50 
I a—with Zeiss Triotar 
5/6 BOG, sc cccccvs ....$55.00 
Rolleicord II with Zeiss 
Tristar £/4.5 ........ .... -65.00 
Rolleicord II with Zeiss 
Tristar 1/35 .. ccscccccs . 675.00 


Write for new, deautifully illus- 
trated, comprehensive catalog. 


FREE TRIAL GLADLY 
GRANTED 


Burleigh Brooks, Ine. 
127 West 42 street New York 














| The Editor Tells About The Salon Section 








PAGE 43—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


J. Vincent Lewis searched for months for 
a subject that would best represent the 
“forgotten man.” He finally discovered 
his subject seated on a bench on the 
campus of the University of Illinois at 
Urbana and prevailed upon him to pose. 
As the model was _ naturally of a sunny 
disposition, Lewis had to buy_ him a few 
drinks and tell him what a hard lot in 
life was his in order to get the desired 
expression. 

Lewis was inspired to make this picture 
during the last presidential campaign, 
when numerous references were being 
made to the “forgotten man” in the cam- 
paign speeches. his was a case of find- 
ing a subject to fit the title. 

The picture was made with a 5x7 East- 
man Studio camera, Wollensak Velostig- 
mat lens, and Portrait Pan film. An ex- 
posure of 1/5 second was made at f 6.8 
using three 100-watt Mazda lamps. 

Lewis is a member of: the Royal Pho- 
tographic Society of Great Britain, grad- 
uate of the Illinois College of Photog- 
raphy, contributor of technical articles 
and illustrations to a number of publica- 
tions, and has done some lecturing on the 
subject of photography. He has received 
honors at several international salons 
abroad and exhibited by special invitation 
at numerous American salons, 


PAGE 44—ALL ALONE 


The tabletop picture by Silverberg was 
taken with a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic camera 
and 5%” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. The ex- 
posure given was 1 second at f 32 on 
Eastman Portrait Pan film. The finished 
print was made on PMC bromide paper. 

No data is available on the photograph 
by Erno Vadas. 


PAGE 45—"'S"' CURVES 


The “S” curve, considered by artists to be 
the line of beauty, has been used here to 
good advantage by two different treat- 
ments. The photograph by Ruth Bern- 
hard was composed by placing the model 
in a huge metal bowl used ordinarily as 
a hotel cooking utensil. The shot was 
made with an 8 x 10 Eastman View cam- 
era and Turner Reich f 6.3 lens on De- 
fender X-F film. Two photofloods pro- 
vided the illumination and an exposure 
of 3 seconds was made at f 22. 

The odd effect in Wright’s photograph 
was produced by the use of a black fer- 
rotype tin which was curved and placed 
behind the glass. A spotlight was directed 
onto the tin which reflected on the cock- 
tail glass, creating the curved shadows. 
An 8 x 10 Deardorff studio camera was 
used with a 13” Turner Reich lens, and 
a 10 second exposure made at f 45 on 
Defender Commercial Pan film. 


PAGES 46-47—ONE MAN SHOW 


Yes, even the picture showing Biers be- 
fore the mirror making his own picture 
was taken by Biers. The camera was fas- 
tened securely to a stepladder set about 
8 feet in back of where he was sitting 
and snapped with an extension cable re- 
lease held in the hand partially hidden by 
the knee. As considerable depth of focus 
was needed to get both himself and his 
image sharp on the film he stopped the 
camera down to f 11 and made a 1 second 
exposure. 

This One Man Show started one eve- 
ning when a sudden attack of “camera 
fever” overcame Biers. No one was home. 
He decided to “shoot” himself, and the 
closet door suggested a means. Out came 
the equipment, and some experimenting 
in lighting followed. For variety the 
thought of makeup occurred to him—and 
the idea developed to the proportions 
shown. 

The lighting of the pictures was ac- 
complished with ordinary photofioods in 
homemade reflectors placed so as to light 
the figure, but directed away from the 
mirror. The camera was focused at twice 
the distance from camera to mirror, and 
as he steadied it against his body, Biers 
had to hold his breath during each ex- 
posure. He used a Vollenda camera and 
f 3.5 Radionar lens, and all exposures 
were made at 1/25 second with the lens 
wide open, on Eastman §.S. Pan film. 


PAGE 48—PORK SAUSAGE 
The photogravh of the sausage by Wil- 
liam Clive Duncan is a commercial shot, 
made for Swift & Company in their pack- 
ing plant. An 8 x 10 camera was used with 
a 12” anastigmat lens. Incandescent lights 
were placed to give the lighting effeet 


shown. The exposure was 1 second at 
i on Eastman Portrait Panchromatic 
m. 
No data is available on the photograph 
by Erno Vadas. 


PAGE 49—FALSE FACES 


Ruth Bernhard’s surrealistic photograph 
was made with a 5 x 7 Improved Senica 
View camera and a 12” Turner Reich 
f 6.3 lens. Two photofloods were used and 
an exposure of % second at f 16 made on 
Defender X-F Pan film. 

The picture is symbolic of prudery and 
fear of reality. Hanna Moore, (1745-1833), 
abandoned playwriting because of moral 
principles, wrote “Practical Piety,’ and 
was described by Boswell as the lady who 
hid behind her fan when the word “bot- 
joao was used in the sense of “substruc- 
ure.” 

The photograph by Franklin Collier 
was made with an Argus camera oqnepes 
with a Don focusing mount and copy 
lens. DuPont Superior film was used and 
a 10 second exposure made at f 11. One 
100-watt lamp in reflector furnished the 
illumination. The camera was held di- 
rectly above the subject by means of 
an enlarger stand. 

The negative was developed in Dr. 
Sease formula Number 3, and the enlarge- 
ment made on Eastman News Bromide 
(medium). 


PAGES 50-5iI—HIS HOBBY MADE HIM FAMOUS 


All of Dever Timmons’ photographs 
shown here, with the exception of Gypsy, 
were made with a 9 x 12 cm. Zeiss Ideal 
camera and f 4.5 Tessar lens. The Star 
Gazer was made at f 11, 1/25 second, on 
Agfa Super Plenachrome film. Time Passes 
was taken on Agfa Superpan, *1 minute 
at f 32. The Budas are only about 3” high 
and cigarette smoke was used to support 
the beam of light shown. 

Defender film was employed for Wash 
My Back, and was taken at f 8, 1/10 sec- 
ond. —e consisted of 3 photoflood 
lamps. A 6 x 9 cm. Zeiss Miroflex and f 3.5 
Tessar were used in making Gypsy, 1/10 
second at f 11 on —- Superpan. One 
photoflood was use in Esthetic Side 
which was taken at f 8, 1/25 second on 
Agfa Superpan film. 

The photograph of Timmons was taken 
by William Felver with a Contax camera 
and f 2 Sonnar lens on Agfa Superpan, 
1/25 second at f 11. 


PAGE 52—LOOKING UP—LOOKING DOWN 


The worm’s eye view of the R.C.A. Build- 
ing by Constance Phillips was made with 
a 6 x 9 ecm. Zeiss Ikon Maximar and 
Zeiss Tessar lens. Eastman Super Sensi- 
tive film was used and an exposure of 
1/25 second made at f 22. 

P. T. Jones made his picture from the 
59th floor of the same building by leaning 
out of a window while an assistant held 
onto his legs. He used a 4 x 5 Graflex 
with a 13.5 cm. Zeiss Tessar lens, and 
made a 1/160 second exposure at about 
f 9 on Eastman Panchro Press film. 


PAGE 53—GRASSHOPPERS 


Remie Lohse’s photograph of the two 
models jumping off of a sand dune was 
done as an experiment. The dune was 
actually only 2 feet high, but by shooting 
from the ground and eliminating the 
horizon an effect of considerable height 
was recorded. A 6 x 6 cm. Rolleiflex cam- 
era with an f 3.5 Zeiss Tessar lens was 
used, and with the lens stopped down to 
f 5.6 a 1/500 second exposure was made 
on Agfa Superpan film. The picture was 
taken on Long Island, N.Y. 

The close-up of a grasshopper by J. W. 
McManigal was taken with a 4 x 5 Series 
D Graflex. An auxiliary copying lens was 
used in conjunction with the regular 7%” 
Anastigmat which permitted the camera 
to be brought as close as 8” to the sub- 
ject. Wit the lens stopped down to 
f 32, an exposure of 1/5 second was made. 
Eastman Super Sensitive cut film was 
used and developed in D-76. 

The grasshopper was persuaded to hold 
the pose by giving him a whiff of the 
fumes from a bottle of hydrochloric acid. 
He remained quiet for several minutes but 
later completely recovered and flew away. 


PAGE 54—SUN GOBLINS 


The picture by Bruno Stefani, which he 
has titled Al Mare, was made with a 
Leica camera and 5 cm. Summar f 2 lens. 
Using Agfa panchromatic film, an expos- 
ure of 1/200 second was made vast | 6.3. 
Unusual contrast was obtained by develi- 
oping the film with metol only. 
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What the Camera 


Clubs Are Doing 








INDIANAPOLIS CAMERA CLUB announces that 
the Warren H. Munk bronze trophy re- 
ferred to in last month’s notes was won, 
for the second consecutive year, by the 
Chicago Camera Club. Honorable men- 
tions were accorded the Photographic So- 
ciety of Philadelphia and the Toronto 
Camera Club. Ten outstanding clubs com- 
peted in this year’s event and not more 
than two prints from any one individual 
club member were eligible for hanging. 
A total of 180 prints were shown. 


MONTAVILLA CAMERA CLUB of Portland, Ore- 
gon, recently held its first meeting in a 
most unusual club house. The members 





Railroad coach serves as club house. 


have acquired a discarded Union Pacific 
Railroad coach and fitted it with a pro- 
jection booth, work benches, and darkroom 
equipment. It was decided to commemo- 
rate the occasion by taking a picture of 
the gathering which, incidentally, shows 
that the club has_ adopted PopruLar 
PHOTOGRAPHY as its handbook. As only 
a 300-watt light was available’ the 
photograph had to be taken as a time ex- 
posure. An Eastman Recomar 33 was 
used. Communications to this new club 
may be addressed to the acting secretary, 
Wm. Z. Dickson, 7937 SE Stark St., Port- 
land, Ore. 


TOLEDO CAMERA CLUB, in conjunction with 
the Toledo Sunday Times, recently spon- 
sored a camera cruise to Lake Erie Is- 
lands. Pictures were made on North Bass 
and Rattlesnake Islands and 250 prints 
were entered in the following competition. 
Three of the four first prizes went to 
August Smith, who took up photography 
as a hobby only recently. The prizes for 
the contest, amounting to $50 in merchan- 
ae. were awarded by the Toledo Camera 
op. 


DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT CAMERA CLUB, re- 
cently organized, has completed its dark- 
room. Regular courses in the funda- 
mentals of photography are being held 


and will cover all the steps or in 
the making of a photograph, from the 
choice of a camera to the mounting of 
the finished print. Mr. D. E. Ahlers, well- 
known pictorialist and commercial pho- 
tographer, is the instructor. All corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Gale 
Law, Sec., D.P. & L.C.C., Dayton, Ohio. 


LONG ISLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is 
planning several local exhibitions. This 
year’s Annual Exhibition will be sent on 
the road as a traveling unit, and will con- 
sist of 25 perfect-score prints chosen 
from all those accepted into the collec- 
tion during the year. The exhibit will be 
available on and after Feb. ist, 1938, and 
those interested are advised to reserve 
dates as soon as possible. Address Carlyle 
F. Trevelyan, care of the Society, 161-19 
59th Ave., Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 


MEMPHIS CAMERA CLUB extend an_invita- 
tion to all interested friends to become 
active members. Dues are only 50c a 
month, payable every three months. The 
initiation fee is $2.00. One meeting in 
November was devoted to cotton pictures 
and $6.00 in prizes was awarded. During 
December the club will have an exhibition 
at Brooks Memorial Gallery. 


PIKES PEAK CAMERA CLUB, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., meets every 2nd Tuesday evening of 
each month in the conference room in the 
Gazette-Telegraph building. Officers of 
the club are John W. Gilles, Pres.; Loyde 
Knutson, V.P.; J. R. Miller, Jr., Sec.- 
Treas., 714 E. Platte Ave. In fall the club 
took its first hike to Turkey ranch, owned 
by Miss Laura Gilpin, one of its charter 
members and a_ widely known _ pho- 
tographer. A program of activities is be- 
ing planned with the aid of an outline 
obtained from Eastman Kodak Co. 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA, New 
York City, have moved their place of 
meeting to the Auditorium of the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, R. C. A. 
Building, Rockefeller Center. Thomas O. 
Sheckell is the newly elected president 
and Emanuel M. Weil, Sec.-Treas. Com- 
munications may be sent to the secretary, 
100 Gold St., New York, N.Y. 


SAN ANTONIO PICTORIAL CAMERA CLUB main- 
tains clubrooms in the Frost Bank Bldg. 
A fall meeting was devoted to an illus- 
trated talk on the making of photographic 
Christmas cards. A series of interesting 
programs have been planned well in ad- 
vance. The meeting scheduled for De- 
cember 20th will be devoted to the 
Chromatone color printing process, and 
the subjects planned for January are 
“Personal photography” and “Portraits— 
10 styles of lighting.” 


RIDGEWOOD CAMERA CLUB, Ridgewood, N.J., 
was formed in September, 1937, with 21 
charter members. Officers elected were 
L. A. Mackenroth, Pres.; Donald Frost, 
V.P.; J. H. Vandenbree, Sec.-Treas. 


(Continued on page 79) 











DRYING BOX. A light-tight box used 
for drying film and plates which have 


been coated with a _ light-sensitive 
emulsion. 

DRYING NET. A sheet of thin, fluffless 
material such as mercerized lawn 


stretched out flat. Used for drying 
matte prints. The prints are laid on 
the net face down which prevents the 
formation of blobs of water as well as 
undue curling. 

DRYING RACK. A trough-shaped and 
grooved rack for holding wet plates and 
films (in holders). 

DRY MOUNTING. A method of affixing 
a print to its mount by means of a thin 
tissue impregnated with shellac. The 
tissue is placed between print and 
mount and heat applied with a mount- 
ing iron. 

DRY PLATE. A term originally applied 
to plates prepared with collodion. Now 
synonymous with sensitive plates pre- 
pared by coating glass with a film of 
gelatine in which a sensitive salt of 
silver is emulsified. 

DYES. Chemical compounds of various 
colors, used in making color screens, 
filters, safelights, etc., or for staining 
film and prints. 


A Glossary for Photography 


a oe | 





EAU DE JAVELLE. A reducer for nega- 
tives the active ingredient of which 
is sodium hypochlorite. It is also used 
to remove the last traces of hypo from 
film, and as a stain remover. Made 
by shaking together soda carbonate and 
chloride of lime, then pouring off from 
the sediment. 

EBONITE. A substance made from rub- 
ber and used for making shutters, 
dishes, etc. 

EBULLITION. Boiling; when the vavor 
pressure of a liquid is raised by heating 
until it exceeds the atmospheric pres- 
sure, the liquid gives off vapor through- 
out its whole volume and the vapor 
escapes in bubbles from the surface. 

EBURNEUM PROCESS. See Ivorytype. 

ECHELON LENS. A lens with step set- 
backs used to concentrate a beam of 
light. Echelon lenses are used in auto- 
mobile headlights and some lighthouse 
lamps. 

EDGE FOG. A defect occasionally found 
in glass plates, especially those cut 
from a large plate, at the edge of the 
emulsion coating. 

EDINOL. An eet developer gen- 
erally used in combinations with adurol 
or hydroquinone, 


(Continued on page 99) 
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F THE 
16 MM AND 8 MM MOVIES 


LIVING HISTORY OF OUR ERA 


The most unusual film ever assem- 
bled...a stirring review of the world’s 
front page news, expertly edited from 
sensational, professional movies into 
one roll of film...a picturethat will live 
forever...complete edition includes: 


@ Europe’s Powder Keg! Endless Spanish 
Rebellion is source of constant concern 
to all nations. 


@ Storms and Floods Render Thousands 
Homeless! America’s greatest peace- 
time disaster. 


@ George VI Reviews Grand Fleet! Newly 
crowned monarch sees Britain’s mighty 
sea-force. 


@ Texas Horror! 450 perish when mysteri- 
ous explosion demolishes school at New 
London. 


@ U. S. Labor Strikes! Workers lose mil- 
lions in pay when goverhment condones 
“sit down” labor war. 


@ Rockefeller! Oil pioneer and philan- 
thropist passes at ninety-seven. 


@ Amelia Earhart Lost! Famous aviatrix 
vanishes while attempting to girdle 
globe. 


@ London to New York in 24 Hours! Giant 
clipper ships are trail blazers in new and 
old world service. 


@ Black to U. S. Supreme Court! Roosevelt 
appoints self-confessed ex-Klansman to 
bench from which there is no appeal. 


@ Mussolini Visits Hitler in Germany! His- 
toric meeting of two dictators draws 
attention of entire world. 


@ Japan Invades China! Fierce air raids ter- 
rorize millions of non-combatants in 
Shanghai and Nanking. 


SENSATIONALLY LOW PRICES 


16 mm 8 mm 
1. Headline Edition $ 3.50 $1.75 
2. Complete Edition 8.75 5.50 
3. Sound Edition 17.50 


Leading photographic supply dealers and de- 
partment stores everywhere carry Castle Films. 
If they cannot supply you, order direct from 


O/  AMCORPORATED: = +4 


CASTLE FILMS 


+ Satter 1204 | 


= 
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In Cooperation 
. with the 


IHAGEE COMPANY 


We are enabled to offer these 


Exceptional 








FILM PACK and PLATE 
CAMERAS 


614%4x9 cm. fitted with Ihagee 
Anastigmat F:4.5 in Compur 
TE ee eT 2 $35 
6144x9 cm. fitted with Carl Zeiss 
Tessar F:4.5 in Compur Shut- 
ee $42.50 


9x12 cm. fitted with Hugo Meyer 
Trioplen F:4.5 in Compur Shut- 
ERE a 2" $42.50 


Three Plate Holders and Film 
Pack Adapter included with 
each Camera. 


Ihagee-Parvola 


Takes 16 pictures 
on regular 127 
Film. Exceptional- 
ly small well 
= built camera, 
» eliminating the 
use of a leather 
bellows. Critical 
focussing mount. 
Fitted with 
F:3.5 Carl Zeiss 
Tessar in Com- 
pur Shutter..$39.50 

F :2.8 Carl Zeiss Tessar in Rapid 
Compur Shutter.................... $47.50 
Xenon F:2 lens in Rapid Com- 
RIE Ee ..----$54.50 






Ihagee- 
Auto- 
Ultrix 


~ Takes 8 or 16 
pictures on reg- 
ular No. 120 
Film. Fitted with Ihagee Ana- 
stigmat F:4.5 in Compur Shut- 
URE er ee a $24.50 
Fitted with Carl Zeiss Tessar 
F:4.5 in Compur Shutter..$32.50 
Soid on our usual 10 Day Trial Basis. 


Liberal Ailowance on your old camera 
toward the purchase price of new. 


Abe Cohen’s 
Exchange, Ine. 


“The House of Photographic Values” 
120 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 
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JUST ANNOUNCED 
A New Enlarging Paper 


GAIN at press time we receive news 

of an item that seems important 

enough to warrant a last-minute inser- 
tion. 

This time it’s a new enlarging paper 
with some working qualities we’ve all 
been waiting for, and made by Eastman 
Kodak Co. Called Kodabrom, this new 
type of paper has high speed with full 
scale. It works more like Velox contact 
printing paper than previous fast enlarg- 
ing papers, and developes in from 45 sec- 
onds to 142 minutes, depending on expo- 
sure. 

Kodabrom was designed for commer- 
cial, illustrative, and news photographers 
and has the deep black tones and brilliant 
highlights n2cessary for good reproduc- 
tion. But we prophecy that the amateur 
will not be long in trying this paper be- 
cause of the wide latitude in exposure 
that it allows. The beginner has always 
had trouble in getting his exposures just 
right. Too little exposure has resulted in 
prints that were “washed out” and weak. 
Too much exposure has given prints that 
were muddy in appearance. Kodabrom 
will take an unexpected variation in 
exposure without losing brilliance or 
black tones. 

This new paper will be supplied in 7 
grades each with 4 degrees of contrast. 
Smooth glossy and smooth lustre white 
are to be had in single as well as double 
weight. The other grades, all double 
weight, are semi-matte and fine grain 
lustre in white and old ivory.—® 


Electric Car For Camera Fan 
pape isn’t only for those 
who can get around easily. This is 
proven by C. Dickinson of Cambridge, 
Mass., who, after an attack of infantile 
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rated car with bell and 
y disabled camera fan. 


Electrically o 
siren owned 


paralysis, was left without the use of 
his legs. 

Dickinson has a little car, painted a 
bright red, which is run by a storage 
battery and which will take him twenty 
miles on a single charge. The car is 
equipped with a siren and bell, for he is 
a rabid fire fan and may be seen at any 
time in front of fire stations within a ten 
mile radius of Cambridge. He has taken 
many pictures of fires even before the 
first line of hose has been laid, and car- 
ries with him a folio of his choice fire 
and fire apparatus pictures. 

This camera fan uses a late model 
double extension Graflex. It is fitted with 
a lens, an exceptionally fine one, which 
he has used for twenty years. He also 
does all of his own developing and print- 
ing. Albert H. Kleinberg, E. Lexington, 
Mass. 


Safelights for Printing 


LECTRIC supply houses and large 

hardware stores carry G-E and 
Westinghouse red and yellow inside 
frosted 25-watt bulbs for advertising 
display use. These make very good 
safelights for work with bromide and 
chloride papers. The bulbs cost 25 cents 











GIVE AND TAKE COLOR 











@ DUFAYCOLOR pictures will keep 
alive the spirit of your CHRISTMAS 
throughout the year. The happiness of 
your youngsters .. . the festive warmth 
of your home . . . the cheerfulness of 
your decorations . . . holly wreaths, 
mistletoe, poinsettias... DUFAYCOLOR 
“sees” all their gladsome colors and 
captures them for you. 

CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTION 1! 
Your friends will be grateful for 
DUFAYCOLOR. 

DUFAYCOLOR, INC., DEPT. P 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. 


FOR CHRISTMAS with 


DUFAYCOLOR 


The Natural Color Film por fall Popular Cameras 









OUTDOORS oeeee Just 
DUFAYCOLOR and your camera. 


INDOORS . DUFAYCOLOR and 


filter adapted to your illumination. 
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each, just half the price of lamps made 
especially for photographic purposes. 
The colored inside frosting is missing at 
the base of these bulbs, so that it is nec- 
essary to put a strip of scotch tape or 
plain adhesive tape around the glass just 
at the point where the brass base is 
attached. These bulbs should not be 
burned closer than three feet from the 
work table. G-E red lamps seem to be 
a little darker than those by Westing- 
house, and therefore better suited for use 
as safelights—Jacob B. Marz, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





Photographing Trees 
(Continued from page 35) | 
ground. They shoot up from the ground 
to a height of a hundred feet with no 
branches on them until they near their 
tops. They are so crowded together there 
isn’t room even for a twig. 

Still another kind of pine is the Torrey, 
one of a group I shot in California. The 
branches curl around in beautiful pat- 
terns with the pine needles growing out 
like fans. This tree is almost extinct—so 
fast are they dying out. 

If you want a picture which demon- 
strates stinginess, shoot the pig nut. He 
is a miserable creature and should be 
photographed to show his scrimping qual- 
ity. Although he is first cousin to a 
hickory, the pig nut won’t give any more 
fruit than he can help. His nut is harder, 
and more pointed than the hickory—and 
bitter. 

Nature bears me out when I say he is a 
miser. He doesn’t have any neighbors— 
he is so darned grouchy. His fruit is 
hard to get at, and when you crack the 
nut, it is hardly worth the effort. 

I would photograph this pig of a tree 
all by himself and make his background 
as barren and stark as possible. 

Compare the pig nut with the elm. The 
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elm is a family tree. He loves human 
company. He insists on being where the 
folks are and I would shoot him with his 
great, graceful arching arms reaching out 
over a home. Or sheltering a child from 
the sun. Or raising his branches so that 
the warm rays may fall and cheer an 
old grandfather sitting out in the late 
afternoon of life, with nothing but re- 
flected memories of the past to comfort 
him. 

One of the most interesting artistic ex- 
periences in connection with trees is to 
lie down on your back on the ground 
and spot some place in the interstices of 
the branches where everything forms it- 
self into an ideal pattern. Dozens of 
varying patterns—all incomparably beau- 
tiful, can be found, if one takes the time 
and trouble. 

If you want to incorporate the quality 
of generosity in your film, nothing could 
be better to photograph than the date 
palm. Many of them are found on the 
Nile’s banks—trees which provided re- 
freshing fruit, for the Children of Israel 
as they labored. 

Date palm trees are sturdy men but 
they are hump-shouldered and _ blind. 
Hump-shouldered from bending down 
with the weight of their date-filled 
branches. (Each bunch contains a thou- 
sand or more dates.) And blind from 
looking up into the sun so that their’ dates 
may ripen. 

One of my most interesting experiences 
was when I visited Damascus. I went up 
to the Anti-Libanus Mountains where 
cedars of Lebanon have remained since 
Biblical days. These trees furnished the 
wood that the Egyptian Pharaohs used 
for coffins. These are the same veritable 
trees which are mentioned in the Songs 
of Solomon. 

Another memorable tree adventure 
came in Jerusalem one night when I 
watched an eclipse of the moon from the 

(Please turn to the next page) 











machine or a close-up camera. 
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© SPEED-O-COPY for Leica $28.50 


pair $9.00 
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SPEED-0-COPY SUPREME 


Xmas Gift For Leica and Contax Fans 


® Turns the LEICA or CONTAX into a ground glass focusing camera. 
@ Quickly and perfectly adapts the LEICA or CONTAX into a precision copying 


® Indispensible for table top photography, photomicrography, portraiture, scenic 
photography and for close-ups of 
Gives perfect focus to infinity with the 50 mm. collapsible lens, and setting of 
the lens is not disturbed when the camera is moved into position. 

Is a big money-saver to the color re yd fan because the fine ground 
glass on the SPEED-O-COPY gives a fu 


owers, small objects, etc. 


Is precision built of cast aluminum, is simple to attach and adjust and takes 
the guess work out of miniature photography for amateur and professional. 


SEE THE SPEED-O-COPY AT YOUR DEALERS 
While you are there ask to see the other SHULL Leica and Contax attachments. 
Swivel arms for Leica or Contax Enlargers $10.95. 

Lens tester for Leica Lenses $3.90. 

Sliding arms for Leica or Contax $9.90. 

Lens extension tubes, all standard sizes. 

Magnifier for SPEED-O-COPY, Leica Slide and Lens Tester $4.95. 
Adaptor Rings—Leica thread on one end and Contax couplings on other, per 


SPEED-O-CLIP IT, which makes a perfectly shaped cut on the film to fit 
either Leica, Contax or commercial film cartridges, for the bulk film user. 
No more fumbling in the dark with scissors. 
For Leica No. 120—For Contax No. 121. 

A postal will bring descriptive folder on Leica and Contax Specialties. 


D. PAUL SHULL, Dept. P. 


1 size, natural color image to work 


® SPEED-O-COPY for Contax $31.50 


South Union Av 
s Angeles, Calif. 














This picture was taken with a Kalart Speed Flash 

with one bulb fired at the camera and two addi- 

tional lamps fired from an extension outlet syn- 

—— at 1/200th second f16 on Panatomic 
m. 


Put Sparkle Into Those 
Christmas Shots 


with the NEW KALART 
MICROMATIC SPEED FLASH 


This Christmas will be one of the 
merriest if you’re all set to shoot 
those round-the-tree “naturals” 
with the NEW KALART MICRO- 
MATIC SPEED FLASH. Pictures 
of the baby, the big dinner, or 
the jolly part in the evening—the 
New Kalart Speed Flash will get 
them all. This improved Speed 
Flash has a micrometer adjust- 
ment for time delay by thou- 
sandths of a second to compen- 
sate for individual shutter varia- 
tions and lamp characteristics. 
Adaptable to practically all cam- 
eras including Leica and Contax. 
Complete—attractively packaged 
in Christmas gift box—$13.50. 
Available accessories for special 
requirements include Jumbo Bat- 
tery case and Kalart Trio head 
for firing 3 flashbulbs, a 7” re- 
flector, extension outlet for dis- 
tance shots. 


NEW KALART SYNCHRONIZED RANGE FINDER 
FOR POPULAR 9x12 CAMERAS 


Already a big favorite with Speed 
Graphic owners, the Kalart Syn- 
chronized Range Finder now gives 
“candid” advantages to these new 
or used 9 x 12 cm. cameras with 13.5 
cm. lens: Avus, Balda, Bee Bee, 
Ideal, Ihagee, Maximar, Recomar, 
Tourist, Nagel, Welta. Model K $18, 
Installed $20.50. 


All Kalart equipment made in U.S.A. 
See your dealer or write: 


THE KALART CO., INC. 


54 Warren St. New York, N.Y. 
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A complete, full-size 
* 


in the 


ROLL-O-POD 


The ideal Christmas Gift of 1937 


Roll-o-pod fits into your vest pocket, yet it’s a real 
full-size tripod that rigidly supports average camera. 
No delicate sliding sections, nothing to get out of 
order, sturdy one-piece steel legs. Built for a life- 
time of real service. Complete with built-in swivel 
top aasebovunnipniggagiienisittiadaniabiaiidiadtigiimiadaashianaiiliaiide $5.25 


Ask your dealer for demonstration today. 


INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORP. 
Dept. 21, 10 E. 40 St., New York City 

















aylight Processing 
Cut Fi iim & — Tank 


32 oz. of Solution 
Space for 12 Films 


® 
Stainless Steel Film Racks 


SIZES: 
2\/4x3 V4—3'/4x4V/4—4x5 
6.5x9cm.—9x 12cm. 


* 
PRICES: 
Tank with one rack... $7.50 
Extra Rack (any size)... $4.00 
* 


Negative Viewer 





Excellent 
for Display 
Counters 


Indispen- 
sable in 
the Dark 


Room 


5x7 
$5.00 


JAMES T. LYNCH 


303 S. Cincinnati Tulsa, Okla. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Garden of Gethsemane. There is an 
olive tree there. Misshapen. Unproduc- 
tive. Past its change of life. And this is 
the tree under which Christ is said to 
have sorrowed. 

When I entered the Garden, it was 
black night. Suddenly the eclipse was 
past. The moon came through the olive 
tree branches and was reflected on that 
sacred ground in a distorted pattern, 
tragic, bitter, criss-crossed with sacrifice. 

If one wishes to photograph unfriend- 
liness, try shooting the poison oak, the 
prickly ash, and the hawthorne that 
smells like the devil. They don’t like hu- 
mans around, and do their best to keep 
you at a distance. Photograph them to 
show their isolation and _ anti-social 
instincts. 

A tree and a human being are the best 
models. We can put up a girl and photo- 
graph her garishly—and we have noth- 
ing. But if we can bring out what that 
woman is—mentally and spiritually—we 
have a real picture. The same is true of 
a tree. If you cannot bring out the true 
quality that the tree expresses, leave it 
alone and go out and shoot something 
else. 

The photography of trees is a life study. 
You continually learn new things about 
them. One characteristic I have noticed 
is that if a tree has its topmost branch 
broken off, it is a cripple for the rest of 
its life. It never has the nerve to look at 
another tree. It will continue to grow 
but it will squat lower and lower. A tree 
is proud of his crown and when it is 
ripped off, he grows disgusted with life. 

One of the most whole-hearted of trees 
is the ciba which is native to Central 
America. It is so generous—it wants to 
cover the entire countryside. It is like 
a mother hen with a flock of her own 
and the neighbor’s chickens around her. 
This tree is of enormous size. In Guate- 
mala I once saw forty-two automobiles 











What nae Shall | Give 


Will No Longer Be 
Asked If YouGive A 


LEUDI 


FOR XMAS 
The smallest, sim- 
plest, most precise, 
least expensive visual 
exposure meter made, 
LEUDI detects the 
correct exposure—at 
a glance. Used with 
any camera—it is 
equally dependable— 
indoors or out. Com- 
plete with durable, 
attractive case $2.15 





BOB NECK-POD 


A handy, little camera 
support that may be sus- 
pended round the neck. 
Ideal for both still and 
movie cameras, 
Holds then rigid 
and firm. Enables 
time exposures up 
to 2 seconds. Light, 
compact, handy, 
you can carry it 
with you at all 
t.mes—as it slips 
into the pocket with 
unobtrusive ease 

Fine chrome finish 
Ask your Dealer— 
Literature on Re- 
quest. 


MIMOSA AMERICAN conrensnes 
485 Fifth Avenue York 
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parked under one Ciba tree which shel- 
tered as well a string of small native 
houses. 

What the Outpost Nursery did with its 
Tree Contest might well be emulated by 
other camera groups. Take a tour of the 
woods. Take your food with you. Stay 
a day or a couple of days. Make a real 
roistering time of it. Put your camera 
under your head for a pillow and lie 
down on your back in a bed of pine 
needles while you’re waiting for breakfast 
to be cooked. To me the finest perfume in 
the world is the aroma of pine needles 
combined with the scent of bacon, fried 
potatoes, and coffee, plus, of course, the 
acrid odor of some D-76 developer.—® 





Flashlight Pictures 


(Continued from page 37) 











focusing, such as a small bulb in the 
ceiling fixture, or a shaded bridge lamp 
with a 40-watt bulb. Such illumination 
is so feeble that it will not record any 
image on the film. But if you have day- 
light coming in the window, it is likely to 
be so strong that you can’t take flashlights 
without a synchronizer. 

Pose your subjects, and plug your 25 
feet of wire into the wall outlet, with the 
electric light bulb, not the photoflash, in 
the socket. Hold this light in various posi- 
tions until you get a pleasant lighting 
effect. If you hold it near the lens, you 
will have an even, unexciting, basic light, 
which will probably be just what you 
want for an everyday scene. If you have a 
scene which calls for more feeling of 
drama, or action, then hold the light low, 
or high, or far to one side. 

After you determine where the light is 
to be held, switch it off with the push- 
button. Substitute the photoflash, and, if 
the light is far from the camera, get 
someone to hold it where you want it. 
Someone who will tend to his knitting and 
not watch you. 

When your subjects are ready, or at 
least when they look right to you, open 
the camera and say “Shoot” at the same 
time. Your helper pushes the button and 
discharges the flash, and you close the 
camera. You can, if you wish, hold the 
wired light, or the flashgun, yourself, as 
you see me doing in the picture. The posi- 
tion I am using gives a side light, but not 
an extreme angle. 

It is just as easy as it sounds. It does 
not matter if someone moves between the 
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ADVERTISING 
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and PORTRAIT 


Personal training 
by expert instruc- 
tors. Individual ad- 
vancement. Resi- 
dent classes only. 
Students use excep- 
tional equipment. 


WRITE DEPT. PP. 


The RAY 
SCHOOLS 


116 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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opening of the camera and the flash. The 
light in the room is so dim that the motion 
will not appear on the film, no matter how 
plainly you can see the motion with your 
eye. Beginners always think that light is 
brighter than it is. Your eye is a better 
camera than any you can ever buy, and 
it can see by much dimmer light than 
can the fastest lens. 

The principal characteristic of flash- 
light photographs is deep black shadows. 
Be sure, when testing your light position, 
that you do not allow the shadow of John’s 
head to fall on Mary’s face, or she will be 
in total eclipse. For a head study of a 
dark-haired subject, let the head-shadow 
fall behind the face, not behind the hair, 
if you are holding the light at a side angle. 
Thus the shadow will serve as contrast 
to the face, leaving the hair well defined. 

The nearer to the lens the light is held 
(and hold it back of the lens plane so 
light will not spill into the lens) the more 
the shadow will fall straight back of the 
subject. If the background is far away, 
you may not see any shadow at all. Or you 
can use a black background and thus 
swallow up shadows. Set a bridge table 
up edgewise, drape Mother’s black winter 
coat over it, and you have a black back- 
ground. Never envy dude photographers 
with lots of studio equipment. Outguess 
them! 

Photoflash bulbs come in three sizes: 
small, medium, and large. Use the small 
when it is to be held no farther than 8 
feet from the subject. Notice that I did 
not say when the camera is 8 feet from 
the subject, but when the light is. By 
using the bulb on the wire, as I described, 
you can often be as near as 8 feet, and 
thus get by with small bulbs oftener than 
you otherwise could. 

Medium bulbs are used for subject 
matter covering a larger area, such as a 
dinner party with 20 guests at table. And, 
of course, use mediums for high speed and 
fast action work. 

The very large bulbs are for a party 
with 50 guests, for instance, or for an 
area where you expect the light to reach 
back 40 feet or more. The light diminishes 
in strength rapidly as it departs from its 
source. Mathematically, it decreases in- 
versely as the square of the distance, if 
that means anything to you. Just count 
on it that the light won’t go back very 
far with small or medium bulbs, but far 
enough for anything you are likely to 
attempt. 

There are many uses for photoflash 
bulbs: pictures of the family in the house, 








THE NEW FILMIDEX is only one of 
the many fine photographic accessories 
shown in our new catalog. We'll be glad 
to send you a copy gratis. 





WM. J. GRACE 
4064 Stanford Dallas, Tex. 
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your pets, parties, gatherings around the 
campfire, fairy-like shots in the garden 
at night when white flowers are in bloom, 
frost on the window (hold the flash out- 
side). Use your imagination and your 
wire. Flash bulbs are good for portraits 
and much easier for an amateur to man- 
age than stand lamps. In addition they are 
much cooler for the subject, especially in 
summer. To make the light more flatter- 
ing, cover the bulb with a white silk 
handkerchief. 

As for expense, amateurs have the 
darndest idea of finances. They will take 
dozens of duds, then when they get a 
good picture they say it cost five cents for 
film, one cent for chemicals, another 
nickel for paper. Nosirree! It cost also 
the price of all the duds. With flash- 
lights you have very few duds, and your 
price per successful picture is low. Add 
all that overhead of flops when you figure. 

I mentioned campfire pictures just now. 
They are a set-up for flashlights. Of 
course you must have a flash gun with 
a battery. Get one person near the fire 
to hold it, out of sight, down behind a 
log and near the fire. Use the same old 
technique, open camera, yell “Shoot”, 
close camera. 

The great problem with flashlights, as 
with other photography, is to keep the 
subjects from rubbering straight at you. 
They want to see the flash go off, so 
they can jump and squeal. How sus- 
piciously they glare at the flashgun! And 
in the picture they look like startled 
sheep at the approach of a panther. 

Work on them. Give each one some- 
thing to do. Tell them a story about two 


Irishmen if you want a smile, or discuss . 


the income tax if you want a grim and 
somber look. The old photographic puz- 
zle, “Why can’t the sitter sit?” has never 
been solved. But it is entirely up to the 
photographer, part of his job, to get pose 
and expression right.—é 
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COMMERCIAL 





Photo by Appleton Studios, Buffalo, N. Y. 
"For high grade performance, we 
can heartily recommend Haloid prod- 
ucts to ‘all photographers,” say the 
Appleton Studios, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Haloid Industro lends _brilliancy, 
originality of finish and genuine warmth 
to commercial prints. + gives portrait 
beauty, uniform tone and uniformity in 
grades. Although Haloid Industro is 
a contact paper of outstanding quality, 
prints made on it cost no more. That's 
why smart commercial photographers 
from coast to coast standardize on 
Haloid Papers. 

The Haloid Company, established 
in 1906, manufactures photographic 

apers including Haloid Industro, 
aloid Projecto, Haloid Press Bromide, 
Haloid Outline Special, and many 
others—also Rectigraph Photocopying 
Machines, Haloid Record and Rec. 
tigraph Photocopy Papers. 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
109 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Sensitizers of Photographic Papers for 3! Years 


SPECIAL 


OFFER 












We will send one 
gross of Haloid In- 
dustro, size 8 x 10, for 
only $3.75. Available 
in Grade G (white) 
or Grade P (buff). 
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BEE BEE CONVERTIBLE 
NEGATIVE VIEWER 





An efficient, small, compact device consisting 
of a 4X magnifying lens mounted in an adjust- 
able metal tube attached to a 35mm. track. 
ideally adapted for viewing Contax, Dollina, 
and Leica frames in a jiffy and in amply en- 
larged form. Suggests—at a glance—frames 
suitable for enlarging. As tube is detachable, 
it can be used as a low power microscope. 


Price, $3.00 


Extra tracks for lémm. and 8mm. films 
$1.50 each 


Literature on Request 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 
127 West 42 Street New York 














Can you answer the Questions _ 
listed on page 81 of this issue? 


A New bevice- FOLOR 













For viewing miniature size COLOR 
FILM or ordinary TRANSPARENCIES 
on the popular 2” x 2” slide taken with 

any miniature camera. | 


$575 Complete 


The Achromatic lens on the COLOR SCOPER 
5 ee a highty magnified image showing every 

etail of theT ANSPARENCY. It gives increased 
perspective and stereoscopic effect. And also 
allows miniature size R FILMS and 
TRANSPARENCIES made with miniature cam- 
eras to be viewed in the best possible manner. 
Amazing results. Beautifully packaged. An out- 
standing quality item at this low price. 


—— 









See your Dealer or write us. 
Free literature on reauest. 
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A monthly list of valuable kinks and hints for the amateur. 


NEW TRICKS ror CAMERA OWNERS | 





Drying Prints Quickly 

FTER washing 

a batch of 
prints the photog- 
rapher often has to 
get them dry in a 





drying of prints 
can be accom- 
plished by soaking 
them in wood al- 
cohol for one minute after they are taken 
from the wash and the bulk of the water 
removed by pressure. The prints are 
then put on ferrotype plates in the usual 
manner. Of course the alcohol should 
be poured back into the bottle and saved 
for use another time.—William Swallow, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Alcohol speeds 
Print drying. 


A Trimming Board Template 


TEMPLATE for your trimming 

board will enable you rapidly and 
accurately to cut sensitized paper to the 
desired size in the 
dim light of the en- 
larging room. The 
template is cut from 
cardboard or ply- 
wood so that when 
a numbered step is 
held flush with the 
left edge of the 
trimmer, a_ corre- 
sponding number of inches separates the 
template from the knife. A one-inch hole 
near the corner of the template is con- 
venient for handling as well as hanging it. 
When a number of papers are to be cut 
to the same size, setting the template with 
a screw clamp will save time and insure 
uniformity.—C. R. Snow, Ketchikan, Alas- 
ka. 





Trimming aid. 


Folding Background 


PLAIN white rubber sheet purchased 

in a variety store for 25 cents serves 
as an excellent portable photographic 
background. Folded, it is but slightly 
larger than a large sized pocket handker- 
chief with the added advantage of not 
becoming creased. When soiled it is 
easily cleaned by wiping with a damp 
cloth.—Richard Carter, Claverack, N. Y. 
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Removing Ink From Films 


BLOT of ink on a film either spoils 

the negative or makes its removal 
necessary. Soaking in water then rub- 
bing, even gently, may damage the nega- 
tive. A simple solution can be easily 
prepared which will usually prove satis- 
factory for the removal of various kinds 
of spots, unless the spots are themselves 
a part of the film. 

Mix 10 grains of oxalic acid with 3 
tablespoonfuls of water. When thorough- 
ly stirred, apply to the film over the spots, 
rubbing gently, until all signs of the 
blemish have disappeared. Next, rinse 
through two or three washes of clean, cool 
water and finally place in another solu- 
tion made of 3 ounces of water and % 
dram of liquid ammonia. After a short 
soaking, it is passed through several 
rinse waters, carefully wiped with a vis- 
cose sponge or wad of cotton, then dried 
in a spot free from dust. 

The method above described is good 
also for the removal of inked-in letter- 
ing on films which it is desired to re- 
move.—Dale R. Van Horn, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Homemade Enlarging Easel 


PIECE of plywood, painted white to 
facilitate focusing, with four pins on 
two sides to guide the paper and a frame 
made of window 
stop material 
painted black, 
hinged to the ply- 
wood base, make 
a frame that is 
practical for hold- 
ing paper flat and 
securing white 
margins when en- 
larging. This 
paper holder may 
be made in any size and to secure a white 
border of any width. A hook on the 
open end of the holder prevents the light 
wood from warping when not in use. 
The holder shown here is for 8” x 10” 
paper and gives a %4” white margin all 
around the picture. This holder will 
keep the paper flat without the use of 
a glass cover—Geo. H. Jones, Hickman 
Mills, Mo. 





Holder for enlarg- 
ing paper. 
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Candid Photography. 
It is equipped 


1/150 Bulb and Time. 


Stop Control eliminates double exposures. 





The Super Olympic for 
SUPER SPEED ACTION PHOTOS 


The most remarkable miniature Camera value of the day and worth several times its price. 
This camera has all the features and advantages of the most expensive models and yet is so 
simplified that any beginner can get the same perfect results as the most demanding enthusiasts of 


with an /.4.5 UKAS ANASTIGMAT SHARP FOCUS LENS, minute adjustments 
for Critical Focusing of 3% to 26 feet and infinity, and Shutter Speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 


Uses 35 M.M. film of all standard makes in daylight Loading Spools and takes 36 pictures on 
one roll of film. Rewinding is unnecessary after exposure. 
Picture Size: 
Corrected Optical View Finder, Built-in Tripod Socket and Cable Release are some additional features. 

The Super Olympic is a Precision Instrument throughout and a camera of lasting beauty. ORDER | 
for only $15.00 Postpaid. C.O.D. if preferred, plus postage. 

A most practical and beautifully finished Waterproof Leather Case made exclusively for the Super—$3.00 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO., Dept. S.0. 5, 303 West 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 


— 


A-Film Counter and Patented Film 
1 by 1% inches. 










R NOW 
Sold with a 10 day MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
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Producing Exhibition Prints 


(Continued from page 55) 





those which you think would make good 
enlargements. 

Let us consider what constitutes an 
exhibition picture apart from an ordinary 
photograph. Here is somewhat of a diffi- 
cult question to answer, but I feel those 
who have exhibited will agree that in 
every exhibition or competition print 
there is a distinct feeling of personal 
execution and an expression quite new. 
Photography as a method of reproduction 
is one thing—as a medium of ex- 
pression it is quite another. The exhibi- 
tion photograph is the product of’ one 
man alone. His will, brain, and intelli- 
gence control, direct, and form the re- 
sulting study. New and fresh viewpoints 
are helpful. Everything old can be ex- 
pressed in a new way. Those who are 
simply letting the camera make records 
will never produce anything outstanding. 
It is much better to try and fail than 
never attempt anything new. 


PRINT MODIFICATIONS. In making exhi- 
bition studies some kind of modification 
is often necessary. In many cases these 
can be made in enlarging, by dodging or 
burning in certain portions to give the 
desired effects. Where it is necessary to 
tone down a highlight, remove unsight- 
ly elements in the picture, alter a back- 
ground, etc., it is often advisable to 
make an intermediate positive and a sec- 
ond negative. This can be done by the 
paper negative process. 

The original negative is placed in the 
enlarger so that a reversed positive will 
result, and the desired portion projected 
to the size desired in the finished print. 
The image is carefully focused and an ex- 
posure made on single-weight paper. 
From this print a paper negative is made 
by contact printing so that the resulting 
negative will also be in reverse. 

Modifications can now be made on the 
back of the paper negative with pencil or 
stumping chalk and by transmitted light. 
Certain modifications can also be made on 
the intermediate positive before the paper 
negative is printed. The final step is 
making the finished print from the re- 
touched paper negative by contact print- 
ing with the two emulsion surfaces to- 
gether. 

Some photographers prefer to make 
their intermediate positive on film instead 
of on paper, then make a paper negative 
by projecting the positive. Others make 
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their second negative on film instead of 
paper, using a film with a matte surface 
which will lend itself easily to retouching. 

The final negative, which has been re- 
touched according to one’s feelings, will 
permit the making of any number of 
finished prints and the beauty is that 
hardly any work except spotting will have 
to be done on these. 


PRINTING. It must be remembered that 
in an exhibition our print will be dis- 
played in contrast with a great many 
others. Although we consider it quite 
suitable when viewed in an ordinary 
room, it may quite likely look second 
rate in contrast with the other pictures 


on the walls. How are we to avoid this 


error? The chief trouble in many cases 
appears to be due to a lack of richness in 
the blacks, resulting in feeble tones and 
a lack of contrast between the lights and 
shadows. 

A print for an exhibition must be 

stronger in tone than one made for dis- 
play in an ordinary room. Often prints 
which look far too strong when con- 
sidered by themselves are admirable 
when displayed on an exhibition wall. 
A good tip when choosing prints for an 
exhibition is to place them in a really 
strong light at a distance of several yards. 
Notice if the print stands out boldly. If 
it looks weak it is probably due to poor 
printing. 
MOUNTING THE PRINT. After your exhi- 
bition study has been printed, spotted, 
and finished, it will require mounting in 
some form. Mounts can roughly be 
divided into two groups, (a) those in 
which the prints are cemented on, and 
(b) those in which they appear through 
2 cut-out. 

The first group offers variations, such 
as mounting the print direct onto an art 
board and drawing around the photo- 
graph a simple pencil or charcoal line. 
Another method is to mount the photo- 
graph onto a tint (preferably black or 
grey) and in turn mount this tint onto an 
art board so that it shows as a narrow 
border round the photograph. In using 
a cut-out, it is best to keep it very plain 
and simple. The choice of mounting will 
depend on one’s individual taste. 

A white print mounted on a cream- 
colored board never has a very pleasing 
appearance. It is better to use white, and 
the cream-colored mount should be used 
only for prints on buff stock. 

An easy method of enabling one to 
mount photographs with even margins is 

(Please turn to next page) 











“VICTOR” 


reflector is used. 


lighted negatives. 


Units are moderately priced. 





UTILIZES FULL LAMP EFFICIENCY 


THE CORRECT DESIGN AND INSIDE SURFACING 
OF THE SPUN ALUMINUM REFLECTORS IN ALL 


VICTOR FOTOFLOOD UNITS and 
VICTOR FOTOFLASH HOLDERS 


illuminate subjects more powerfully and uniformly than ordinary 
reflectors and four and one-half times as strongly as when no 


Victor thus permits shorter exposures and assures more evenly 


There is a Victor Unit of correct size and design for each size 
of Photoflood and Photoflash lamp. Starting at $1.35, all Victor 


Procure from Your Dealer, or write for descriptive folder to: 





Victor No. 1 
DeLuxe—$2.00 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CORP., 81 Lake St., Griffith, Ind. 
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..-with G-E MAZDA 
Photo Lamps 


Ie’s fun and it’s easy to get clean- 
cut, sparkling pictures indoors... 
thanks to the brighter, whiter light 
of G-E MAZDA Photoflood lamps. 


They provide @ certain element 
that teams effectively with today’s 
film to produce clearer, crisper 
photographs. And they give you 
the best balance of light, lamp 
life and cost that 50 years of lamp 
making can produce. 


For action shots, or color, we 
suggest G-E MAZDA Photoflash 
lamps. Each lamp gets one picture. 


To be sure of better pictures, look 
for the mark G-E on the photo 
lamps you buy. General Electric 
Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





SPECIAL 
LIGHTING 
KIT FOR 
INDOOR 
PICTURES 





2 G-E MAZDA Photoflood Lamps, 
Number 2; 

2 Handy paper reflectors to concentrate 
the light on subjects; 

Helpful folder that suggests ideas for 
pictures and tells how to take them, 
indoors or at night. 


ASK YOUR FILM DEALER 


GENERAL ‘*:; ELECTRIC 











MAZDA PHOTO LAMPS 
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DEPENDABILITY 


That’s what 
ARKIN “STORES 

are noted for—a knqwledgs of your 
requirements — suggest! thrat 
count--dependabllity in all pro- 
cessing details—in the prompt fil- 
ling of mail orders—in the thou- 
sand and one things that matter 















Photo. Supplies always on hand. 
Liberal trade-in allowances. Deal 
— one of the conveniently lo- 
cate 


\\ BERNARD 


) ARKEN 
STORES 


PHOTOGRAPHIC & X-RAY SUPPLIES 


241 SEVENTH AVENUE 


480 LEXINGTON ave NEW YORK 








FREE! CAMERA LIST 


Bargain List of Eastman, Argus, Univex, Keystone, 
= = 1 ceatac Still and Movie Cameras, also foreign 
Free Bargain e 


SKIERS! i242. 


Spertomen | Free he om ay Catalog. Clubs! Send 
ic for Medal, Award Cata 
J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-N, Seattle, Wash 


Send for 
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A LIST OF OUTSTANDING 


CHRISTMAS SPECIALS 


(NEW AND RECONDITIONED) 


Leica Model G, F:2 Summar lens 
anise $137.50 


Contax Model III F:1.5 Sonnar 
el, ee $235.00 


Zeiss Deltrintem 8 x 30 feather- 
weight binoculars..............c-ccocccsso-seseee $ 60.00 


Opplem 8 x 30 featherweight bi- 
noculars, fully guaranteed—new....$ 45.00 


Chrome Model Kodak Duo 6-20 
F :3.5 lens. Demonstration model....$ 44.50 


Foth Derby % V. P. with F:3.5 


Sg SS Ee $ 16.95 
Foth Derby % V. P. F:2.5 lens— 
i I sina gd Seinen ielaiiasli dain $ 24.50 
Supersport Derby % V.P. coupled 
range finder, F:3.5 lens.................... $ 34.50 


Wirgin, 120 size 8 or 16 pictures 
on roll, F:3.5 lens in Compur 
shutter—like mnew..............-.c.-0ccs-ese0--- $ 28.50 


Kodak Retina, 35mm F:3.5 lens in 
Compur shutter—good condition... 34.50 
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Zeiss Super Ikomat “C” Tessa 
F:4.5 lens coupled Range ander... "$ 63.00 


35mm Robot, F:3.5 Tessar lens 
OUI TI si ciscncteticcoisteciesesvopconsbatevesed $ 75.00 


Model K 16mm Cine Kodak F:1.9 
ee ae ee $ 67.50 
Keystone A-81-750 watt 16mm 
Projector—demonstrator.................... $ 51.00 


814%, x 4% speed Graphic, — 
Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 lens in ne 
style Compur shutter, like new. at 95.00 


SOLD SUBJECT TO A TEN-DAY TRIAL 
Liberal Trade-In Allowance On Used Equipment 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST NO. 24 





LEICA & CONTAX CAMERAS 
And ACCESSORY LENSES 


fully guaranteed—priced right 
Send for List No. 22 











FOTOSHOP, INC. 


136 West 32nd St. New York City 


Dept. B.D. 
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. Large stock of Cameras and | 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

to employ a special mounting ruler as 
shown in the diagram. The ruler is placed 
over the photograph, and moved ‘side- 
ways until the two figures correspond on 
either side with the trimmed edge of the 
print. The photograph and ruler are 
then kept in the same position, placed 
on the mount, and centered as shown. 

SIZES. In nearly all exhibitions certain 
sizes of mounts are stipulated. The most 
common size is 16 x 20 inches, but some- 
times 12 x 15 or 20 x 25 are acceptable. 
It must be remembered that the print is 
viewed at a distance on the wall and is 
not examined at very close quarters, 
therefore big prints always look more 


‘ attractive. 


When we are dealing with large prints 
care must be taken to see that our 
original films are as free from grain as 
possible, otherwise these big enlargements 
will show it in considerable size and 
sooil the whole effect of the picture. 
Often slight diffusion in enlarging or a 
rough paper will help in eliminating 
grain and improve the resulting pictures. 
SUBMITTING PRINTS. Before submitting 
prints to a competition one should first 
write for an entry blank. Advance in- 
formation on forthcoming exhibitions is 
published by the photographic journals. 
[See Calendar of Photographic Exhibi- 
tions, Page 62. ED.] All instructions and 
rules contained in the entry blank should 
be followed carefully. One’s name, ad- 
dress, print number, and print title are 
listed on the back of each print, and the 
blank properly filled in. Where an entry 
fee is required a money order should be 
enclosed with the entry blank. 

Prints should be packed with care. It 
is advisable to use corrugated board of 
ample strength, and heavy manila paper 
for the outer wrapping, so that the pic- 
tures will reach their destination in per- 
fect condition.—® 








HERE IT IS—THE New SUNRAY 


ENLARGER 


By the Makers of the Grant Enlarger 


JUST IN TIME 
FOR XMAS 


A New—Beautiful—up-to-date 
—Dependable enlarger—com- 
pact—efficient—practical and 
economical—An Ideal Xmas 
Gift. 














FEATURES 


1. 2 condensers 

2. 2” £ 3:5 lens 

3. 75 watt A 17 projec- 
tion bulb. 

4. Adjustable Socket 
(to secure even dis- 
tribu.ion of light) 

5. Compact—Portable 

6. Board Base 15”x(8” 

7. Takes 35 MM or '/ 
vest pocket negatives 


COMPLETE 
WITH F3°5 
LENS 
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Soft X-ray 


(Continued from page 57) 











Hollywood, an X-ray motion picture 
showing the digestive processes of a meal 
worm. He has produced hundreds of 
remarkably beautiful stereoscopic X-ray 
photographs showing, in three dimen- 
sions, the internal structures of insects, 
textiles, flowers, leaves and a long list 
of other objects. 

Because X-ray cannot be focused by 
lenses as can ordinary light, there is no 
such thing as an X-ray microscope. How- 
ever, in the study of small details of 
insects, flowers and the like, it is desir- 
able to magnify them as much as possi- 
ble. This is accomplished, in soft X-ray 
studies, by making the radiograph on a 
film or plate, producing a natural-size 
shadow image, and then enlarging or 
magnifying the image. Special fine-grain 
film has been developed for soft X-ray 
work, in the Kodak laboratories. Prints 
enlarged 20 diameters or more can be 
made from these, or transparencies can 
be placed in a special binocular micro- 
scope and magnified. Stereoscopic X-ray 
pictures generally are magnified in view- 
ing. By using proper negative materials, 
developers and technique, it is possible 
to obtain magnifications up to 75 diam- 
eters of minute details of the subjects 
radiographed. 

The X-ray motion pictures of a yellow 
meal worm, the kind that thrives in 
cornmeal, were made by Sherwood with 
the aid of a remodeled 35-millimeter 
motion picture camera. He removed the 
lenses and front of the camera, exposing 
the film gate and shutter. He arranged 
the shutter so that there was sufficient 
clearance above the gate; and over the 
opening he mounted a sheet of gelatin 
filter material dyed so that it was opaque 
to visible light. The film was about 1 
millimeter below the filter. 

When ready to make the X-ray motion 
picture of the meal worm, he placed the 
loaded camera beneath the X-ray tube, 
laid the worm on the gelatin filter, and 
started the camera. The soft X-ray, pass- 
ing through the worm and filter, cast 
shadow images on the film. Being grain- 
less in structure, the filter showed no 
texture, as black paper would have done. 

In this way it is possible to study the 
effect of anesthetics, poisons and other 
substances and conditions on insects, and 
to watch such normal activities as diges- 
tion and circulation. 

Sherwood makes stereoscopic X-ray 
pictures by exposing two films, shifting 
the angle of the tube between exposures 
to correspond more or less with the 
angular positions of the human eyes. By 
employing large angles, he can magnify 
the stereoscopic effect; and subsequent 





11’x14” MASKING FRAME ‘17,;. 


Accurate, to, efficient, and priced so low it 





contin ins on up to 
Saat 7 paper. The price, $1. 45 poets, includes 
complete frame without baseboard, lect to return 
within ten days and money cheerfully 


Leonard Westphalen, 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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enlargement by means of a magnifying 
viewing device also increases the third- 
dimensional impression. 

The soft X-rays have opened up a 
great many new avenues of study, re- 
search and teaching. The delicate struc- 
ture of a moth or butterfly wing can be 
recorded in great detail by photograph- 
ing the wing with soft X-ray produced 
at low voltage. Formerly, to obtain sim- 
ilar pictures, it was necessary to remove 
the wing scales. 

Someone brought two pieces of leather 
into Sherwood’s laboratory one day. One 
was genuine and the other artificial, al- 
though they looked like identical ma- 
terials to the unaided eye. Ten persons 
were asked to pick out the genuine 
leather piece, and nine of them selected 
the artificial one. Then Sherwood put 
the samples under his soft X-ray tube 
and made radiographs. One picture 
showed the pores of the genuine leather, 
the other showed the strands of thread 
forming the fabric base of the artificial 
specimen. 

People who make photographs of lace 
doilies and other flat cloth objects have 
always experienced difficulty in getting 
a picture that shows all details but at the 
same time is sufficiently contrasty to 
make a good magazine reproduction. 
Sherwood tried his X-rays on a doily, 
and produced a snappy picture that 
shows even the thread used in stitching 
the edges. 

In fact, he believes that the textile in- 
dustry offers one of the most extensive 
fields for practical application of soft 
X-ray technique. Because of their abil- 
ity to reveal the most delicate details, 
the rays can be used for such work as 
peering into the structure of fabrics; re- 
vealing whether or not lead or tin have 
been used to load silk so that it feels like 
higher quality than it really is; studying 
the creping action of twisted threads in- 
volved in the manufacture of silk crepe; 
examining the structure of velvets that 
cannot be photographed satisfactorily in 
any other way, and studying the action 
of dyes. : 

In the paper industry, the soft X-rays 
enable manufacturers to look, with mi- 
croscopic eyesight, into the minute de- 
tails of their product—actually seeing the 
fibers, bits of foreign material and other 
things inside sheets of paper or card- 
board. Sherwood can make stereoscopic 
radiograms of the signature written on a 
sheet of paper! It is conceivable that 
the rays might play an important part 
in the solution of a crime mystery, by 
some such action as comparing the struc- 
ture of the paper used in suspected for- 
gery with that of the genuine document. 
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unexplored possibilities in this type of | 


photography. 

Any prediction as to where the studies 
will lead is likely to be an understate- 
ment. Soft X-rays probably will prove 
to be of considerable importance to the 
textile and paper industries in particular, 
resulting eventually in better and less 
costly products. It is probable that appli- 
cations will be found in other industries 
too. 


In biological research and teaching, the | 


long-wave X-rays will prove particu- 
larly valuable, because they offer the 
only known method, aside from photog- 
raphy by infra-red radiation, of actually 
looking into the structure of living speci- 
mens. The infra-red method is confined 
to insects transparent enough for infra- 
red rays to penetrate, but soft X-rays 
will pass through any insect. Scientists 
studying the effects of insect poisons may 
find the rays useful in actually watching 
the progress of a poison through .an in- 
sect’s body. Similarly, the biologist can 
use the rays for analyzing the structures 
of stems, leaves and flowers; and he ac- 
tually can watch insect pests at work iri 
the plant tissues! 

Technically, the equipment and methods 
used for soft X-ray photography are not 
elaborate or extremely expensive. A 
model of the apparatus has been devised 
especially for photographic use. It of- 
fers a splendid new field for the photo- 
graphic hobbyist who hitherto had to 
be satisfied with a miniature camera 
that cost as much.—® 














OU get personality and expression, force and 


Yous in pictures by Contax because they’re 


unposed. Inconspicuous, practically hidden in 
your hands, the patch A Contax catches your 
subject unawares. No flash bulbs . . . no light 
preparations—Contax gets pictures day or night, 
outside or inside. 

Three models, Contax I, IT and III. 

The most advanced of “‘candid’’ cameras :—auto- 
matic focusing, built-in long base range-finder, 36 
ictures on a load, choice of 14 interchangeable 
eiss Lenses. 
meter. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the Contax and other 


ZEISS IKON CAMERAS 
WITH 


ZEISS 


Write for Literature 
CARL ZEISS, INC. 
Dept. C-17-1 
85 Fifth Avenue, New York 
28 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 


Contax III has built-in exposure 
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The equipment employed for making | 


the X-ray motion pictures of meal worms 
limits the size of the specimen to the 
area of the standard motion-picture 
frame, which is about 34” x 1” when no 
sound track is present. By using a cam- 
era handling 70 millimeter motion pic- 
ture film “X-movies” can be made of 
specimens of much larger size. 
Sherwood began playing with long- 
wave X-rays more than three years ago. 
The character of his early photographs 
convinced him that there were numerous 


| free Graflex Annual Gift Guide. Paste 







. . . 
Economy—Convenience—Versatility 
2%, x 3% picture size means more pictures for 
less money; Revolving Back facilitates takin of 
eithe: horizontal or vertical pictures; focal plane 
shutter; speeds to 1/1000 sec.; accommodation for 
photoflash synchronization. Other Speed Graphic 
sizes: 3% x 4%, 4x 5 and 5 x 7. 


FREE! 


Send for free Catalog of Graflex and 
Speed Graphic American-made, Prize- 
Winning Cameras and Accessories and 


coupon at the right on penny post 
card, if you v sh. Folmer Grafiex 
Corporation, Dept. PP-7, Rochester, 
N.Y., See 


ie Asked For It... 
And Here It lk— 


THE NEW 214 x31, 
REVOLVING BACK 
SPEED GRAPHIL 


with Coupled Range Finder 


. and just in time for Christmas! This 
new American-made camera is just like 
the Speed Graphics press photographers 
use, with the added advantages of smaller 
picture-size for economy and Revolving 
Back for greater versatility. 


This 21%4 x 31%, Speed Graphic with Re- 
volving Back when equipped with coupled 
range finder and photoflash synchronizer, 
is as fine and versatile a camera as you 
can buy. Ask your dealer to show you 
all of its features. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
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Paul A. Hesse 


(Continued from page 25) 








“Finally the policeman told me that 
clear weather was expected and I started 
for San Diego with my people. While 
waiting I had gotten all the costumes 
together and arranged for my models. 
The Indian’s name was Falling Cloud 
and he lived up to it. He was a jinx. 

“We arrived at San Diego at night. The 
next morning I got up at 6:30 and it 
was raining pitchforks. We had one burst 
of sun at 11, but it lasted only a few min- 
utes and then blackness descended. The 
whole troupe—models and assistants— 
waited at the hotel that night. The next 
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day it was worse. We returned to Holly- 
wood the following morning—with rain 
still pouring. 

“The next time we started to do the 
job, the cowboy, who was a perfect type, 
called up just before we were ready to 
leave, to say he had been cast for a pic- 
ture and could not possibly get out of it. 
We took a substitute hoping that we 
could find a better type on the way to 
location. We had perfect weather for 
the second shot but the cowboy did not 
please me so I made an extra shot of the 
background and took the foreground pic- 
ture later in Hollywood. 

“Naturally I shot the two at the same 
time of the day when the sun was at the 
same angle. Then I stripped them to- 





Complete with 2” 
focus f 3.5 Woll- 
ensak Velostig- 


CHALLENGING THE WORLD! =:":-"< 


COMES A NEW MIN LARGER 


With lever-locking, vibration-proof enlarger assem- 
bly; extreme capacity on work table (up to 12” x 18’ 
using regular 24” upright; 20” x 30” using 48” up- 
right, from 1” x 14%” negatives) ; 3” diameter, first 

ed double condensers, giv- 
ing intense, even illumination for any size prints; 
high-low light control, for matching light to thin or 
dense negatives; on and off foot-switch, leaving both 
hands free for “dodging” the print; quick, accurate 


quality, ground and polis 


helical focusing; metal carrier (no glass 
used or necessary) for cut or uncut 
film; red filter for placing paper, and 
extra sturdy construction throughout. 
Min will enlarge up to 1%” x 1%” 
(4 x 4 cm) negatives to any size you 
ean handle. 


DETAILED SPECIFICATIONS 


Min Larger sets a new standard in miniature enlargers. 

Feeling that the more you know about Min the better 

you will like her, and to make it unnecessary to wait 

for answers to questions that might otherwise arise, we 
are telling all about Min’s construction and performance. 

SUPPORTING BRACKET ‘‘A’’: 20 gauge steel, formed 

to make double, triangular hollow column, which cannot 

give, spring or vibrate, assuring absolute freedom from 

vibration. Distance, lens to upright, 11”, allowing 20” 

paper to be centered. Note 11”x14” sheet, shown in cut 

= lg = baseboard. Lever ‘‘C’’ locks assembly to 
uarter 

ILLU MIN. ‘AFION: supplied by pair of 3” diameter, first 
quality, ground and polished condensing lenses, “‘ 
giving brilliant, even illumination of the entire negative; 
easily removed for cleaning; 70 watt opal bulb give ample 
light for average use. 
LAMPHOUSE AND VENTILATION: lamphouse ‘D’’ 
is 20 gauge steel, 6”x8%”, designed so that cool air 
enters ail around the base and heated air exhausts at the 
top; no dead air pockets; finished black inside to avoid 
reflecting heat. This is contrary to average practice, but 
of proven yalue: Min has ample light strength. 

FOOT SWITCH “‘E’’: operates by pressure of extending 

pedal, which, when depressed, lights bulb and automatic- 

ally springs back to off position when pressure is re- 
leased, leaving both hands free for ‘‘dodging 

NEGATIVE CARRIER, “‘F’’: 2 pieces of 20 gauge 

steel, finished in white nickel, with negative opening in 

eenter; no away used; has curved ends to take film in 
the roll. Much more convenient and practical than when 
pockets for roll are attached to sides of enlarger. 

Pocu SING “G’’: is by means of pin in helical slot, 

in 3” diameter tube to move lens up or down; easily 

operated to give accurate focusing from 2 dia. to infinity. 

HIGH-LOW LIGHT CONTROL: housed in supporting 

bracket, may be used with 70 watt bulb, giving half 

intensity on low and full intensity on high; with 100 

watt bulb, in about the same ratio; with photoflood en- 

larging bulb (not recommended for average use on ac- 

count of heat given off) on low, about equal to 100 

watt bulb; on high, full intensity. Operated by switch 

at base of bracket. 

RED FILTER: for placing paper, swings to cover and 

uncover lens. 

AP oa buffed and polished steel tube, 1-3/16” dia., 
1/16” wall, supported by spun steel base. Regular 24” up- 
right allows 12 dia. to work table; 48” allows 24 dia. 

MAXIMUM ENLARGEMENT POSSIBLE: is as above 

plus about 15 dia. throwing image over edge of work 
table; making total of about 27 dia. with 24” upright 
and about 39 dia, with 48” upright. Up to 100 dia. easily 
possible using enlarger horizontally. 

BASEBOARD: %” plywood, 20” x 24” (supplied as an 
extra; recommended only when mounting upright di- 
rectly to work table is not practical) as you cannot have 
too solid a foundation for a vertical type enlarger. 
NEGATIVE ACCOMMODATED: Min will enlarge all 
of 24x36 mm.; half vest pocket and 4x4 cm and a 2%” 
circle of up 4x6” negatives. 

CAMERA LENSES of 2” FOCUS may be used with Min, 
when the lens and barrel are easily removed from and 
replaced on the camera, as with Contax, Foth Derby and 
Leica. Cameras with Compur or other between the lens 
shutters, as a rule do not meet this condition, and using 
the lens is not practical. 

FINISH: baked black crystal. 


diaphragm; 
38” condensers ; 
High-Low Light 
control; Foot 
Switch, 


‘290= 


POSTPAID 


























Note 11”x1i4” paper on 20x24” baseboard. 


MIN IS A SUPER VALUE 


made possible by quantity production and selling only 
direct to the user. Those who wish an enlarger of al- 
most unlimited capacity, second to none in rigidity of 
upper assembly, will do well to try her under our money- 
back guarantee. Min is also furnished ready to take 
other lenses: 
FOR 2” FOCUS LENSES, $17.50 
Has focusing mount one lens board, ready for you to 
mount your 2” focus lens 
FOR CONTAX LENSES, $22.50 
Has focusing mount and h aaees mount to take Contax 
lenses, fitted, ready to 
FOR FOTH DERBY LENSES, $18.50 
Has focusing mount and mount to take Foth Derby lenses, 
fitted, ready to use 
FOR. LEICA LENSES, $20.00 
Has foousing mount and flange fitted, ready to use with 
your Leica_lens. 
FOR UP TO 2Yarx2Ya" WITH 3” F 4.5 WOLLENSAK 
VELOSTIGMAT, $32.50 
Same as models for ae negatives, but with larger 
condensers °. solare full vest Pome (15¢”x2%”), half 
2%"x3%", 56"x2%") or 2%"x2%” negatives. With- 
out lens, $21. 00. 
ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID: All models come com- 
plete with condensers, high-low light control, foot switch, 
carrier and 15 foot cord. Extra carriers, $1.00 each. 
Opal bulb 50 cents extra; 20’x24” baseboard, $1.25 extra; 
11x14” paper holder, with adjustable margins, up to 
1%”, and making up to 10%” by 13%” picture on up to 
14”x17” paper, $3.95 postpaid. 
GUARANTEE: Min is sold subject to return within 
10 days and your money cheerfully refunded. 





SEND FOR MIN and try making your own enlargements. 
You’ll like it. State size negative carrier desired. Any 
additional information not furnished in this ad gladly given 
on request. 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN 
75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 


MIN IS MADE IN U.S.A. BY LEONARD WESTPHALEN AND SOLD ONLY DIRECTTOUSER 
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gether. Those pictures were the ones 
that started me stripping shots together. 
I can arrange the figures much more 
readily to fit the various layouts, and at 
the same time get the background as 
sharp as is wanted. 

“Shooting covers for magazines is 
something else again. Take the case of 
the American cover for January—the pic- 
ture of the young child peeping out from 
under the blanket. 

“The previous summer I had been on 
the beach at Westport and been attracted 
by a baby—a real miniature Miriam Hop- 
kins. I discovered her name was Lynne 
Gardner. Her parents were from Bing- 
hamton, New York, and were just visit- 
ing Westport. I persuaded her mother 
to bring the child to my studio and let 
me test her. 

“She agreed. When the delightful chi'd 
arrived at my place she was bewildered 
by the bright lights and the strangeness 
of the studio. I tried to get her to pose 
but she wouldn’t. Finally she fell asleep 
and I pulled a blanket over her. 

“While she was sleeping I arranged my 
lights and focused the camera. Just when 
I was ready the baby awakened and 
poked her head out from under the blan- 
ket. She was half-smiling, half-dis- 
mayed. I caught the fleeting expression 
—and got a real spontaneous picture. 
Spontaneity, again, is what I -always 
strive for. I dislike intensely stereo- 
typed, posed, subjects. 

“Often I work hours with children and 
can’t get just the right expression. At 
that point I pretend I am going away 
from the camera. Nine times out of ten 
they will give me the expression I want. 
I sometimes spend as much as a half a 
day getting acquainted with a child be- 
fore I start shooting. 

“When preparing for a picture—like 
this one of the child—one must consider 
all the component parts of the photo- 
graph just as an artist would. How will 
a red dress go with the background? And 
will everything harmonize? 

“Most action shots of children are taken 
with flashbulbs. I often use as many as 
fifty small bulbs in one shot. And when I 
have to make five or six shots to try to get 
the ultimate picture, it runs into money. 

“We sometimes use flash also in con- 
junction with daylight. A person may 
be sitting in an automobile where the 
light will be weak. The light outside will 
be strong. To overcome this differentia- 
tion of light values, the flash is essential.” 

Hesse, born in Brooklyn in 1895, was 
an artist ten years before he became a 
photographer. He had been painting for 
two years when the war broke out. He 
went to Europe with the American forces 
and returned in 1919. Upon his dis- 
charge he started working as a commer- 
cial artist. In 1923, he began to think 
of color photography, since he had been 
an amateur cameraman for many years. 
He predicted that one day color would 
be widely used—much to the amusement 
of his colleagues. 

By 1925, Hesse had become a thorough 
camera enthusiast, but he was not sure 
of his work. He wanted expert advice. 
Modestly he went to see the great Stei- 
chen—whom he considered the master 
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photographer of them all—and showed 
him some prints—along with his paint- 
ings. 

“What do you think?” Hesse asked the 
great man, pulling out some of his best 
photographs. 

“I suggest that you stick to your paint- 
ing,” Steichen is said to have replied. 

When Hesse left Steichen he was deep- 
ly hurt. He determined to prove the 
verdict wrong. 

His chance came when Lady Diana 
Manners, acting in Morris Gest’s, The 
Miracle, offered to pose for a color pho- 
tograph. Hesse had never taken a color 
shot before. He hurried to a manufac- 
turer of color apparatus, borrowed some 
equipment, got some last minute instruc- 
tions, and prepared to take the titled 
Englishwoman’s picture. 

Whether it was luck or Hesse’s sixth 
sense regarding exposures it is difficult 
to say. Whatever it was, the photograph 
was entirely successful. And craftsman 
Hesse was on his way to color star- 
dom.—6 





Camera Clubs 


(Continued from page 69) 





MIDWOOD CAMERA CLUB, 977 East 7th St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. have had an active fall 
season. Two courses were given under 
the auspices of the club, one on Portrait- 
ure by Louis D. Glassman and one on 
Paper Negative Retouching by Robert L. 
Gillespie, Jr. One of the recent Wednes- 
day night meetings was devoted to dem- 
onstrations in the making of carbro 
prints. 


HARTFORD PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL Camera 
Club has recently been organized. There 
was an attendance of 85 students at its 
first meeting, but membership is limited 
to 40. Instruction in photography is 
given every week by the faculty adviser, 
William H. Thompson. Officers of the 
club are Dominick Patesky, Pres.; Al- 
phonse Castagno, V.P.; Pauline Bell, Sec.; 
Margaret Boardman, Treas. 


PARAMOUNT STUDIO CAMERA CLUB is an or- 
ganization not quite. two years old, and 
its members are all employees of Para- 
mont studio. Musicians, stenographers, 
directors, sound technicians, electricians, 
and executives are included. A salon is 
held once a month on an announced sub- 
ject, and awards are made at an annual 
dinner to those winning the largest num- 
ber of points during the year. The club 
has at its command unusual facilities and 
a membership already conditioned to the 
idea of picture-making. However, no pic- 
tures are taken within the studio, except 
in the case of special demonstrations of 
portraiture, 


LOUDONVILLE CAMERA CLUB, Loudonville, 
Ohio, recently sponsored a photo contest 
for the purpose of securing photographs 
taken within a radius of ten miles, which 
territory includes Mohican State Park 
noted for its exceptionally beautiful 
scenery, and visited yearly by many tour- 
ists. 


SPRINGFIELD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, Spring- 
field, Mass., was organized in September 
with 35 charter members. Meetings are 
held at the Museum of Natural History 
at 8 p.m. on the Ist and 3rd Wednesday 
of each month. Officers elected for the 
coming year are Otis Sawn, Pres.; Dr. 
Donal Snow, V.P.; John A. Saunders, 













Sec.-Treas. Norman Van Ness, Asst. 
+0 Five 
SMOKERS 













America’s first smoker’s catalog-maga- 
zine, showing world’s finest assortment 
~\vipes and tobaccos; also articles by 
Christopher Morley, John Erskine and 
other eminent authors. Write— 

The PIPE AND TOBACCO GUILD, Ltd. 
Dept. 148 79 Madison Ave., New York. 
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Curator of the Museum, is the advisor. 
November meetings were devoted to the 
following subjects: “Developing of Films” 
and “Lighting.” An interesting program 
of lectures, demonstrations, and exhibi- 
tions has been planned for the coming 
year. 


CAMERA CLUB OF SAVANNAH, Savannah, 
Georgia lists the following officers: Low- 
ry Axley, Pres.; Miss Mary Lane, V.P.; 
J. C. Summers, Sec.; Robert M. Cannon, 
Treas. The group was organized last 
April, when, on the invitation of Major 
Ralph F. Rhodes, 21 prospective members 
met and formed the club. The meetings 
have been interesting and instructive, and 
monthly print contests have been: fea- 
tured. Plans are being made for future, 
meetings and field trips. ; 


WELLS CAMERA CLUB, 985 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., has been in existence since 
June, 1937. It now has a membership of 
18 and is open to amateur and profession- 
als. Dark room facilities are provided 
and instructions to the beginner are free. 
All equipment in the club has been built 
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by the members. Print exhibitions are 
to be held every three months, the next 
one being scheduled for the first week in 
January. 


CHATTANOOGA CAMERA CLUB announces the 
result of its recent annual election: C. N. 
Shaw, Pres.; Tom Bell, V.P.; Herbert 
Jackson, Sec.-Treas. The club has grown 
from 25 to nearly 50 members during its 
first year and now has its own club room 
and well-equipped darkroom in connec- 
tion. During the past few months the 
members have had three successful club 
Suew. The club address is 1203 Hixon 
oad. 


LENSHAWKS, Buffalo, N.Y., has been organ- 
ized by a group of photographers serious- 
ly interested in advanced work. The club 
is purely social, there being no officers, no 
dues, or other obligations. The members 
rotate as host at the monthly meetings. 
The only serious work contemplated is a 
salon to be held during the winter. All 
the members. have been interested in 
photography for ten or more years and 
some are old time exhibitors. 

















The Alan Photo Meter is a 


Only 4” in diameter. 








shutter speed indicator for all cameras. Equally adapted 
to box camera, miniature and candid camera users... . 
and professionals. Easy to operate. Gives accurate lens 
opening and shutter speeds instantly. Even corrects for 
all filters and operates under all climatic conditions. With 
the Alan Photo Meter it is possible to control exposures 
quickly and intelligently. Saves time and money. A com- 
plete encyclopedia of useful photographic exposure facts. 


[ALAN PHOTO METER 
*] 


Is 


@ Complete, compact and easy to 
use -- 


@ OFf use in all latitudes and 
climatic conditions — 


@ Lens settings for all moving 
picture cameras at any speed— 


@ Lens openings from F64& to 
F1.5— 


@ Shutter speeds from 1:1500 
to 32 seconds— 

@ Indicates correct shutter speeds 
to stop any motion— 


@A valuable aid to electric and 
visual meters— 





Only a few seconds and you 
have all the above settings 
simultaneously. 


The Universal Exposure Guide 
for ALL CAMERAS 


handy, universal guide and 





SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


ALAN PHOTO METER CO. 


1037 South Olive Street 


Los Angeles, California 
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If you're looking for 
the best, make sure 
that this trade mark 
appears on each prod- 
uct you buy, 


Enjoy color in your photographic 
prints. If direct color processes 
are too expensive or complicated 
for you, use MARSHALL'S PHOTO- 
OIL colors, world-famous for years 
as the finest and most consistent 
colors available. 


You don't have to be an artist to 
use PHOTO.-OILS; a child can soon 
learn to color prints beautifully by 
the MARSHALL method. 


See MARSHALL'S PHOTO-OIL 
COLORS in their new package at 
your local dealer. Available in sets 
or individual tubes. Full instructions 
for use come with each set. 


Try the various MARSHALL devel- 
opers, fixers and other darkroom 
needs. Pure, reliable and constant. 


Write for complete catalog and 
price list of these tried and proven 
products. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, INC. 


1752 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Dep't P-1) 


Foremost for twenty years 






DOLLINA "O" 


A PRECISION MINIATURE CAMERA 
AT A ROLL-FILM PRICE 





Compact—small—uses 35mm.  film—has 
closed front—automatic counting and film- 
locking device—built-in optical tubular 
view-finders and a practical, horizontal 
shape. Has, in fact, every desirable feature 
of cameras selling at many times its price. 
Other refinements include: front-lens focus- 
ing, tripod socket, attached range-finder 
clips and many other advantageous fea- 
tures. 


Makes 36 exposures 24 x 36mm. on 35mm. 
cine film. 


With Certar £/4.5 lens, only........................ $21.00 


Send for literature on the Dollina "O" and on 
other cameras of this series. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 


127 West 42nd Street New York 
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ar 
Your Picture in the Paper 
(Continued from. page 41) 








Let us accompany Tony Calvacca, Post 
photographer, on an assignment. 

That day’s morning papers had car- 
ried news of the arrest of Adela Rogers 
St. John, writer and radio commentator, 
after a night club ruckus. Six others had 
been arrested: the writer’s husband, two 
of their friends and three of the free- 
swinging night club employees. 

It was a story well worth illustrating 
in the paper. The sidewalk battle had 
come off in the night club’s hey! hey! 
hours too late for the morning newspaper 
photographers to get results. It was a 
clear field for the afternoon papers. 

Calvacca picked up the St. John party 
—the three who were out of the hospital— 
at the Magistrate’s court. Every news- 
paper and every news picture service in 
town had assigned men to the story and 
the courtroom overflowed with photogra- 
phers. At first reluctant to pose, Miss St. 
John and her battered companions finally 
were cajoled into it and the picture men 
went to work. 

In common with all other photographers 
there, Calvacca did more than take pic- 
tures. He had to obtain an accurate iden- 
tification of his people, listing them from 
left to right. Not until then could he 
rush back to the office and darkroom for 
a quick developing and printing job. 
Within seventeen minutes of his return 
he laid three, glossy, completely dried 
8 x 10 prints on my desk, each a different 
pose. In another minute the selected 
print was in the hands of the retoucher. 
Ten minutes later it had started through 
the engraving process and in another 
twenty-five minutes the finished cut was 
placed into the lock form and was on 
its way press-ward. A fifty-three minute 
operation. 

It seems simple and it is simple. But 
it is simple only because much time and 
thought and money have been spent in 
making possible a maximum of speed 
with a minimum of effort. Newspaper 
illustration today is a streamlined process. 
The camera lens, the films, the developer, 
the hardening baths, the electric dryer, 
the retouching, the engraving process— 
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every essential detail has been speeded up 
to a point of extraordinary efficiency. 

Nine-tenths of the boxes in use today 
by New York news photographers are 
4 x 5 Speed Graphics equipped with Carl 
Zeiss Tessar lenses. In most cases it is 
a six-inch lens. Scarcely a news camera 
in town is equipped with a range finder. 

The competent news photographer is 
proud of his prowess as a guess-focuser, 
just as he is proud of his instinctive tim- 
ing. On ordinary news pictures the Speed 
Graphic is operated at 1/100 or 1/200 
seconds. Fast photography, such as 
sports, is a curtain shutter job, often shot 
at 1/1000 second. 

A film can be transformed into a print 
ready for the engraver with incredible 
speed in a newspaper darkroom. There 
is something about it that suggests magic. 

Working in a totally dark room, the 
photographer places his film in the tank 
of developer. This is especially com- 
pounded, with speed and more speed al- 
ways in mind, In hot, dry weather the film 
can be developed in three to four min- 
utes. It spends less than a second in the 
rinsing tank and is plopped into the fixing 
bath for perhaps two minutes. Then, after 
a brief wash to remove the hypo, the film 
is ready for the printing camera. 

Newspaper photographers are inventive 
cusses and they have always made things 
easier for themselves by improving on de- 
vices essential to their peculiar needs. 
In the case of a printing camera this is no 
longer necessary. There is now on the 
market a special printing camera which 
takes care of wet films as easily as ordi- 
nary printing cameras operate with dry 
films. It is air-cooled. Electrically-driven 
fans prevent the high-powered lamps 
from melting the films. Its invention has 
speeded up the printing process im- 
measurably. 

Working at high speed, a print can be 
made ready in three minutes. It is then 
ready for the dryer. In this field, too, 
great strides have been made recently. 
The newest dryer on the market consists 
of two copper plates, chromium-plated, 
heated by four electrical units providing 
an even heat which can dry the print, 
in hot, dry weather, in three minutes or 
less. The dried print literally peels from 
the dryer. This is the last operation. 
The picture is now ready for the re- 








A NEW HIGH IN ENLAR 
PRECISION BUILT THROUGHOUT AND FULLY GUARANTEED 


The following are its specifications: 
125 Watt bulb, double diffusing; 


F. 8 Achromatic Lens of 
cord with light control switch, 


Contact Printin 





INTRODUCING THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SENSATION OF 1938 


F EDERAL ENLARGE 
A NEW LOW IN PRICE $9. os 


This is the enlarger you have always wanted, at a price you can afford. The Fed- 
eral Enlarger will amaze you with its superior features that are found only in the most 
expensive enlargers. It includes the latest improvements and refinements never before 
offered in any enlarger at this price. Fine Precision workmanship is reflected in the 
Beauty of appearance and the eatfons: Gest ease of operation. 

entilated Lamphouse that uses Photoflood or 

Type Negative holder takes all size roll film, 
pack film and plates up to 4 by 5 inc as and enlarges ow section up to 1% by 2% 
inches: Latest type roll film supports: Fully corrected High Power Optical System with 
3% inch focal length: Micrometer focusing and Disc dia- 
phragm: Interchangeable Lens Mount makes it possible to use faster Lens: Hardwood 
Baseboard takes enlargements up to 12 by 15 inches: Rigid Metal upright: Extension 


The Federal Enlarger can be used horizontally to project extreme enlargements or 
positive trans’ — Black and White or Natural Color. 


Compare these ‘features carefully with enlargers selling at higher 
see what an outstanding value you are getting in the Federal 
NOW, complete at only $9.95 postpaid, C. O. D. if preferred plus postage. 





lt is also excellent for 


ces and you will 
larger. ORDER 





MADE IN U.S.A, 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO., Dept. F.E. 1, 303 West 42 St, New York, N.Y. 1 4 
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toucher. In instances where speed is es- 
sential to meet a deadline, retouching is 
not necessary. After the cut is made the 
copy is retrieved, retouched and an- 
other cut is made for use in later editions. 

Even when the print has been trans- 
formed into the best of cuts (most cuts 
for use on newsprint are made with a 65 
screen) it is not yet ready to go into the 
paper where good printing is desired. A 
blueprint of the picture is made at a point 
during the engraving process; this is cut 
out so that the highlights of the picture 
itself remain. This cut-out is pasted to 
the back of the cut with the result that 
the desired details are accented when the 
cut is matted for stereotyping. This pro- 
cess is known as “bumping” a cut and it 
is responsible for surprisingly good print- 
ing results. 

In round numbers, the picture editor 
of a metropolitan afternoon newspaper 
of standard size will look at and study 
80,000 pictures in the course of a year. 
From these maybe 9,500 are made into 
cuts and printed. Thus a picture editor 
uses only about eight per cent of the pic- 
tures he inspects. 

There is never a dearth of pictures. Fre- 
quently, however, there is a dearth of 
good pictures. For the first edition of an 
average day—a day on which no particu- 
larly vital stories are breaking—some- 
thing like fifteen news and feature pic- 
tures must be put through. Time and 
again I have had great difficulty in ob- 
taining enough good, or even passable, 
pictures for the first morning edition. 

And this in spite of the fact that the 
picture editor is ordinarily confronted by 
a pile of two to three hundred pictures 
when he first reaches his desk. His 
knowledge of that curious commodity 
called news enables him to go through 
the pile with amazing rapidity, choosing 
and discarding with unerring judgment. 

Pictures are of the greatest importance. 
Not only do they help sell newspapers by 
direct appeal, they better a paper’s ap- 
pearance, decorating it and brightening 
it. They take the curse off pages heavily 
studded with display advertising. Yet 
there are days when some pretty dull pic- 
tures go through. The next time you run 
through a first edition—or, sometimes, 
even a second or third—and are bored 
with the illustrations, just remember it’s 





DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS? 


1. When photographing reflections, is the dis- 
tance from the camera to the mirror the cor- 
rect distance at which to focus? 

2. How can indoor pictures be made easily by 
amateurs with inexpensive cameras? 

3. What is the safest and best medium to use 
for cleaning a camera lens? 

4. Which Wratten filter gives practically full 
correction with panchromatic film? 

5. Is it possible to remove ink spots and ink 
lettering from a film? 

6. Can photographic prints be made from a 
negative while it is still wet? 

7. Js street makeup any different from the 
makeup used in photography? 

8. How can portions of a negative too smail 
or irregular to dodge be controlled in en- 
larging? 

9. In what way should salon prints differ from 
those made for ordinary room display? 


Answers will be found on the next page. 
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not the picture editor’s fault. Just blame 
the day’s news. 

A New York press photographer works 
five days a week, That makes a 250-day 
working year. He will cover, on an av- 
erage of three or four assignments a day 
—800 for the year, let us say. On each 
of these assignments he may shoot five 
films, or 4,000 in the course of the year. 

Less than twenty per cent of these pic- 
tures are ever printed. One picture to a 
story is the rule; it has to be an unusually 
good story to merit two pictures or more. 
The extra films are shot for two reasons: 
to assure the photographer of at least 
one good print, and to provide the picture 
editor with a choice. The remaining films 
are filed away. 

It is not likely, however, that a negative 
bearing the reader’s likeness will find its 
way into these files. For the reader is 
an average American and as I stated be- 
fore, average Americans are sane and 
law-abiding. Sane and law-abiding in- 
dividuals do not ordinarily mean news. 

Men and women who don’t make news 
leave the press photographer and the pic- 
ture editor cold. 

That is why your picture in the paper 
is a 150,000-to-one shot.—® 
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The results prove that..... 


G°-D:X 
FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 


attains the ultimate in fine grain develop- 
ment with a quality hitherto unknown, 
Never has a fine grain developer been ca- 
pable of producing negatives so rich in 
tonal quality, so definitely free of fog and 
with such amazing detail in shadows. With 
no loss in emulsion speed, through the en- 
tire exposure range and without blocking 
highlights, G D X develops all types of 
film efficiently. 


For the best in pictures—buy the best. in 
fine grain developers. 





FINK-ROSELIEVE CO., INC. 
11) West 64 Street New York City 
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for literature... 


’ See the WESTON at all photographic dealers, or write 
Weston Electrical Instrument Cor- 
poration, 644 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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You can be a success 


in Photography 


Is photography your hobby? Then N.Y.I. 
training will bring you new pleasures, more 
thrills! Or it will enable you to enjoy a 
fascinating, life-time career. We give you 
a thorough, practical training that wil! 
make you an expert in Commercial, News, 
Portrait, Advertising, Candid or Motion 
Picture Photography. Latest methods, 
modern technique, new ideas. 


Enjoy a profitable career 


Trained men and women are needed to 
help supply the growing demand for photo- 
graphs used by newspapers, magazines, ad- 
vertisers, and for business and industrial 
use. Money-making opportunities every- 
where ... whether you wish to “free- 
lance,” start your own business or join an 
established concern. 


Personal Attendance and 


Home Study Courses 


The New York Institute is the only school 
of photography that offers both Personal 
— Attendance and Home 

Study training. All in- 
struction is given indivi- 
dually by noted experts. 
You can start any time 
and work out a schedule 
to suit your convenience. 


siiceat <«————— Send for 
PHOTOGRAPHY free booklet 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West 33 St. (Dept. 99) New York, N. Y. 


A NEW OLympic 
CANDID CAMERA 


INTRODUCED AT 4,95 

















Made to sell at a higher price, it is 
ideal for Fast Action Pictures. Fast 
fully corrected Achromatic Lens 
that is adjustable to F.8, F.11, F.16 
and F.24. Speed Shutter and Criti- 
cal Focusing adjustment with Tele- 
scopic View Finder, Built-in Tripod 
Socket and furnished with Cable 
Release for Shutter. Precision built 
and Beautifully Finished with all 
Metal Lens Adjustments. Uses the 
economical 127 V.P. film and takes 
16 Clear Sharp Pictures in Natural 
Color as well as Black and White 
which are excellent for enlarging up 
to 8” by 10”. ORDER NOW for Spe- 
cial Introductory Price of only $4.95 
Postpaid. C.O.D. if preferred plus 
postage. 

Special Military Waterproof Leather Case 
with shoulder strap that is most prac- 
tical and lends smartness $1.50. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO. 
303 West 42 Street Dept. J-6 New York, N. Y. 
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Greeting Cards 


(Continued from page 42) 











a dark portion of the picture or border so 
that the letters will have the full value 
of contrast. This system makes the card 
much more personal and it is not hard 
to do. 

Your cards may be made a little differ- 
ent by roughening the edges. This is 
known as “deckling.” A coarse file along 
the edge of the print does the trick. 
Usually only one side or the bottom is 
so treated, but that is up to you. Do all 
the edges if you feel that it helps the 
print. Single-weight papers are easily 
torn against the side of a saw. Others 
can do very well with a ruler. 

There are some who will prefer a 
heavier card than the single sheet of 
paper and yet do not want to make fold- 
ers. A good solution is the tipped-on 
print card. By that we mean using mount- 
ing boards of light weight to which the 
print is mounted by the upper corners. 
Using this type of card, you can print 
your message on the mount. It is possible, 
too, to have the card mounts printed at 
the print shop and then to paste the 
prints on afterwards. 

A clever way to dress up this card is 
with line borders. You can do this with 
any color India ink, but be careful to 
make straight, even lines. Wiggling lines 
are distracting. The borders might be 
rubbed with crayon or graphite sauce 
around the edge of the print. 

It is easy to make double mountings. 
An extra sheet of paper is : mounted 
between the mount and the print. It can 
be tissue, rice paper, parchment, or any of 
the decorative papers. 

The folder type of cards are very popu- 
lar. There are many ways to make them. 
The folder cards employ the sensitized 
side of the paper for the print and mes- 
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sage. They are as simple to make as the 
single sheet, but you have more latitude 
for expression. These cards are easily 
handled by the printer should you want 
your message printed. If your list is not 
too long, it is a nice idea to sign the mes- 
sage personally. 

These cards may be made in any size, 
but the most popular is 4” x 5”. You can 
make them with an enlarger, reducer, or 
by contact. A word of warning—be sure 
that the sensitized paper is protected 
from the light. It is so easy to forget 
that the paper is twice as long as the 
print. Another idea that has worked out 
very well is to make a long narrow pic- 
ture. That is, using both sides of the 
paper with no margins. A pictorial land- 
scape or marine works up beautifully. 
When the card is folded, you have a pic- 
ture on either side. When it is open, it 
presents a panoramic view, but it takes 
a little care in working out a pleasing 
composition for this size. 

Another variation of the folded card is 
called the cut-out. The cut-out is merely 
a window through which you view the 
inner contents. A few moments spent 
looking at commercial greeting cards will 
give you enough information to go on. 
The two-page folder is laid out with the 
sensitized surface on the inside, but pro- 
vision is made on the inside left page for 
the cut-out. One may, according to his 
tastes, make any shape of cut-out. There 
are many humorous ways to use this card, 
the trick being that the window allows 
you to see some of the picture inside. It 
is true that the cut-out card is more diffi- 
cult to make, but the added effort is well 
worth while. 

The folder type of card is the same as 
the single card, except for the fold. There- 
by hangs a tale—sometimes of woe. There 
are some papers on the market that fold 
without cracking, being made for that 
express purpose. Should you want to 
make your prints from double-weight 
stock, rest easy, for there is a solution to 
the problem. Just sneak up on the prints 
and fold them while they are still damp. 
It really works. 

Take the washed prints, one by one, and 
blot off the excess water. Remove the 
blotting paper and take the card in your 
hand. Fold the card over until the edges 
meet evenly. After the card is folded in 
place, take the ball of your thumb and 
press firmly along the fold until the crease 
makes the card remain folded. After com- 
pleting the fold, place the cards on blot- 
ting paper, with a light weight over them. 





ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
on page 81. 


|. No. Add also the distance from mirror to 
object. See page 8 


2. By using flash bulbs and simple equipment. 
See page 37. 


3. Japanese lens tissue. See page 26. 

4. The Wratten K-2 (medium yellow). See 
page Ili. 

5. Yes, in a good many cases. See process 
on page 74, 

6 Yes. See page 30. 


s 


- Quite a bit different. The latter would not 
look well for street wear. See page 38, 


. By applying a red dye known as "new coc- 
cine." See page 

9. They should be much stronger in tone. See 

page 75 
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They will dry flat and with the proper 
crease. 

One very important and very popular 
card is the French fold. Fundamentally it 
is one sheet of paper folded twice. For 
instance, an 8 x 10 sheet of paper will 
fold into a 4 x 5 card. 

You must plan your mask layouts 
carefully, so that the card will open with 
the prints and greetings in their proper 
places. This would give you one for the 
finished outside of the card and two for 
the inside. You may vary this in many 
ways. Have the printed message on the 
outside and one or two pictures on the 
inside. Any combination that is pleasing 
to you is the one to use. A good grade 
of non-cracking emulsion paper is recom- 
mended for these cards. 

And now for-the flip-flap cards which 
commonly go under the name of bellows 
cards. There are two ways to make these 
cards. One is to get all the negatives 
matched up in size, density, and order of 
printing. Then, make a mask and print 
the entire strip on one sheet of paper of 
the non-cracking variety, so that the card 
may be folded easily. 

The other method is to make a batch of 
single prints which does away with the 
matching up of ‘negatives. Using this 
type of card, you can: tell a complete 
story with six or-seven prints. After the 
prints are dry, they are fastened together 
with small strips. of photo cloth backing. 
The cloth backing is very inexpensive and 
easy to use. Remember that the prints 
must be kept edge to edge or they will 
neither look pleasing nor fold properly. 

The miniature camera workers can 
make up novel greetings by using the 
long strips of paper upon which they 
make contact prints. The first frame 
can carry the greeting—the story-telling 
prints in between—and last the fare-thee- 
well. It is an inexpensive way of send- 
ing a mile long greeting. 

Remember in the actual printing of 
your cards, to make trial exposures. A 
test strip in time saves many a dime! 
Develop your prints by time and tempera- 
ture. 

Fix the prints thoroughly. A hypo test 
solution will signal the time for them to 
emerge from the washing bath. It pays 
to be careful with your prints. No telling 
how long Aunt Ella will show that print 
to the neighbors. Wouldn’t you feel flat, 
if she had to say: “Well now, folks, 
this print used to be bright and cheerful 
lookin’.” 

Get into the spirit of any Holiday. Put 
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zest into your work and shower the coun- 
try side with crisp sparkling prints. 
Heigh-Ho! Merry Christmas—Happy New 
Year—A Bright Easter—and—Felicita- 
tions on your Natal Day.—® 





Adapting to 35mm. Film 


(Continued from page 23) 











glass so that it will just be included in 
the full frame, and focus sharply on the 
printed matter. 

Replace the camera attachment with 
the press board back. Insert the pre- 
viously cut piece of groundglass in the 
opening, ground side toward the lens, 
and hold securely in place by pressing 
the sides of the holder together with 
the thumb and forefinger. Move the 
groundglass forward or backward until 
the image is sharp, then secure in this 
position with cardboard strips glued on 
each side. After the glue has set, note 
the position of the paper image and mark 
off the groundglass at the edges. This 
will correspond with the field of view of 
the film carrier. 

Before loading with color film it 
will be well to experiment with black- 
and-white negative. Set up the camera in 
the ordinary way and focus on the 
groundglass, keeping the subject within 
the previously ruled-off portion. Remove 
the groundglass back, insert the film car- 
rier, remove plateholder slide and make 
the exposure in the usual manner. 

Needless to say, the apparatus works 
equally as well with ordinary negative 
material. from which black-and-white 
slides may be made by contact, or paper 
prints by. projection, as it does with 
the color film. 

If necessary the Argus can be removed 
and the lens replaced for ordinary work, 
as there has been neither alteration to, 
nor mutilation of the camera itself—® 
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It’s easy to use a filter 
for every scene because 

of they are exposure bal- 
anced. Allow 2 stops for any filter. 
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“Save the Poor Scenes and You Save All” 
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PHOTO CHEMICALS 


QUALITY PRODUCTS—MODERATE- 
LY PRICED—READY FOR USE 


Acid Fixer 

Acid Short Sto 
Ferrotype Polis 

Film Cement 

Film Cleaner 

Film Humidifier 

Fine Grain Developer 
Negative Developer 
M. Q. Developer Tubes 
Paper Developer 
Rapid Desensitizer 
Rapid Negative Dryer 
Toners 





Photo Pure Mercury 
For Dry Hypersensitizing 





Recommended and sold by Photo 
Supply Dealers throughout the 
world, 
Descriptive booklet free on re- 
quest. 


Photo Chemicals, Inc. 
24 East 21st St. NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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FLASH! 


PHOTOGRAPHY IS EASY—with a 


cesar oe SYNCHRONIZER” 
NOW 
YOU CAN GET 
THE BEST IN 
FLASH 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
WITH YOUR 
SPEED GRAPHIC 


IRVING MFG. CO. 


1537 N. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











Do you want a binder for your copies of 
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For 


“theatre-quality” 
clearness 


RAVEN 
Witelite 


SCREENS 


This specially rubberized opaque fab- 
ric, with smooth, flat white surface, 
gives maximum wide-angle reflection 
with a minimum of graininess. Suit- 
able for all types of rooms and audi- 
toriums. It may be freely washed and 
folded without injury. 


Table Model 
(Illustrated above) 


A small, reasonably priced screen that 
can be folded up and carried about. 
With easel brace, which keeps fabric 
taut, it stands on any flat surface. 
Without easel, it can be hung from 
hook or nail on the wall. Four table 
models, from 18x24” to 36x48”. 
Twenty-four hanging models, from 
18’x24” to 12 feet square. 

Examine Witelite, Haftone, Beaded 
and other Raven fabrics in this and 
other mounts—at leading dealers ev- 
erywhere. 


RAVEN SCREEN CORPORATION 
137 East 25th St. New York City 
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Print Control 


(Continued from page 33) 
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negative of Max Terhune, well-known 
motion picture star and also late of the 
WLS Barn Dance programs. It will be 
seen that Mr. Terhune’s coat is rather 
light, the upper left hand corner of the 
print is not nearly dark enough, and the 
shadow on the left side of his face is too 
heavy. Figure 2 shows how these diffi- 
culties have been corrected by burning 
in the upper left and lower right hand 
corners of the print, and by dodging out 
the shadows on the side of the face. This 
required about 90 seconds extra work in 
making the enlargement, but the differ- 
ence between the two prints is very 
marked. Of course, this process can also 
be used to a very decided advantage in 
scenic and other types of pictures. 

Dodging may be difficult to the average 
person due to the fact that most areas to 
be dodged out are of irregular contour 
and are often quite small. The best way 
to handle such a situation is with a treat- 
ment of the negative. While this is not 
strictly a printing process, it is so bound 
up with controlled printing that this is 
probably the best place to mention it, 
especially in view of the fact that it 
offers a solution to dodging problems 
that can be handled with the dise only 
after great practice. 

The negative is treated with a dye 
called new coccine. There is only one 
firm that puts it up that we know of and 
that is Agfa Ansco. It usually cannot be 
purchased from druggists or chemical 
supply houses, but it can be ordered from 
Agfa if it is not carried in stock locally. 
It comes in one ounce bottles which is a 
sufficient supply to last many years. The 
best way to use it is to take three bottles, 
say of 3 ounce capacity, and fill them 
with water. A small amount of the pow- 
der is taken on the tip of a knife blade 
and dumped into one bottle. As the dye is 
very powerful it takes but little to make 
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a strong solution. One solution is made 
that is a very light red in color. The 
second bottle is made into quite a dark 
red solution and the third bottle a shade 
between the other two. Thus the solu- 
tion can be applied in varying strengths 
depending upon the degree to which the 
treated part is to be held back in print- 
ing. 

This dye is applied on the back or 
shiny side of the film. Care must be 
taken not to get it on the emulsion side 
or it will streak. It will also streak if 
too concentrated a solution is used. How- 
ever, if the solution is not too strong and 
is applied to the shiny side it will give 
a perfectly even color to the treated part 
of the negative which will lower the ac- 
tinic quality of the light passing through 
it and the treated portion will not print 
so dark. This dye is applied to the dry 
negative with a brush. It is applied with 
a very wet brush and immediately 
blotted off. This prevents irregular col- 
oring. Then another coat is applied and 
blotted with a bit of blotting paper in a 
piece of cloth. 

The color is thus built up to the desired 
strength. This must be determined by 
making occasional prints until the treated 
part prints to the right density. If, by 
error, too much of the dye is gotten on 
the negative, a long washing in running 
water will take the dye out without in- 
jury to the negative. This treatment not 
only allows a very selective control of 
fine detail and extremely irregular areas, 
but allows a number of identical prints 
to be made. This is not possible with any 
ordinary dodging methods in the printing 
process. The technique is so easy to use 
that it is amazing to find that it is rarely 
mentioned in photographic literature. 

Another control process that the ama- 
teur will find very handy from time to 
time is that of double printing. This is 
the process of printing parts of two dif- 
ferent negatives onto the same picture in 
combination. The whole method can best 
be explained by describing an actual case. 
An amateur photographer had been out 
taking pictures one March day and had 
but a single exposure left to finish the 
pack. Casting about for something to 
shoot at, the house shown in Figure 5 
attracted his eye. It was late afternoon, 
the sun was hazy, there were streaks of 
dirty snow on the ground, but the house 
looked like the best bet available and 
the exposure was made. The result, as 
can be seen, is merely a fair record shot. 
It has no pictorial qualities. We all have 
many—too many—such prints in our files. 

Late the following summer he was va- 
cationing in Maine. The cloud shown in 
Figure 4 floated into sight one afternoon, 
and just for the files several shots of it 


| were made on pan film thru filters of 


varying density. The following winter 
a leisurely evening was spent trying to 
see if any old negatives could, with suit- 
able additions, be made into pictures. 
This, incidentally, is a good way to spend 
an hour from time to time for it develops 
a critical and inquiring atte, Si at- 
titude. 

The print of the house came to hand 


| and it was decided that if anything could 
, be done, it was to print in a cloud. The 
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cloud negative was dug out of the files. 
Now it will be seen that the sun shines 
on the cloud from the opposite direction 
to that from which it shines on the house. 
This, however, was corrected by re- 
versing the cloud, and in addition to 
reversing the apparent direction of the 
sunshine it also provided a better balance 
for the house. The negative of the house 
was treated with new coccine in several 
places to lighten up the areas where the 
sunlight falls, thus making the sun seem 
to shine more brightly, and one or two 
accents were placed on the streaks of 
snow. 

The negative was then placed in the 
enlarger, the red filter put in place and 
the printing paper adjusted for the best 
composition. The negative was exposed 
with the aperture board (it’s aperture 
covered) shading off the sky. In other 
words, the upper half of the printing 
paper was not exposed. No effort was 
made to shade with great exactness along 
the irregularities of the horizon. The 
edge of the shadow of the aperture board 
was merely allowed to fall roughly along 
the horizon and the board was moved 
slightly. Then the lower corners of the 
print were dodged in to strengthen them. 
After this the red filter was replaced on 
the enlarger lens and the sides of the 
printing easel were marked with a pencil 
to show where the horizon line cut across 
the picture. The house negative was 
then removed from the enlarger and the 
cloud negative (reversed) was inserted. 

With the red filter in place the enlarger 
and easel were adjusted so that the cloud 
was the right size and its position correct 
on the paper. Then the red filter was 
removed and the exposure made. This 
time the lower portion of the print was 
masked out by the aperture board, the 
marks on the easel acting as a guide so 
that the portion of the picture printed 
from the house negative was not exposed 
to the cloud negative. After the cloud 
was exposed, a little dodging was done in 
the upper right hand corner, and the 
paper put in the developer. On the first 
trial the sky and cloud were badly over- 
printed and were too heavy for the rest 
of the picture. The second time the 
effect shown in Figure 3 was obtained. 
The difference between this print and the 
straight print of the house is the differ- 
ence between a very mediocre record 
picture and an exhibition print, for the 
finished picture has been hung in many 
salons under the title Illinois Home. 

The whole process of multiple printing 
is much simpler than it might seem, for 
the usual descriptions of this printing-in 
process call for special masks to be cut 
which will follow exactly the irregular 
horizon lines, for drawing pencil lines on 
the printing paper, which sometimes 
leave marks on the final print, and for a 
lot of refinement in technique that isn’t 
absolutely essential and that only opens 
pitfalls for the beginner. In the great 
majority of double-printing jobs, the 
process can be done as described. If trees 
stick up into the sky, they can be allowed 
to print normally and the cloud printed 
right over them for they are usually 
quite dark and the overlapping of the 
cloud is not noticeable. If light objects 
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project into the sky masks will have to 
be cut that will fit the horizon. It is 
difficult, without some practice, to fit an 
irregular horizon and the _ beginner 
should avoid trying it unless he is willing 
to spend the time and waste the paper 
necessary to get a good print. 

We have outlined, then, several print 
control processes which are all simple 
and easy to use. It must not be forgot- 
ten, however, that there are limits to 
every control process; they cannot over- 
come gross errors in negative making. 
Useful as a control process may be, there 
is no real substitute for a good negative. 
The amateur should always iry to take 
pictures that require a minimum of print 
control. This develops a careful photo- 
graphic discipline, and militates against 
the formation of sloppy habits. A good 
print from a properly exposed and devel- 
oped negative on the correct grade of 
paper should be the first aim. With this 
sort of a start, real benefits may be de- 
rived from control processes. With any 
sort of a start less than that, some of the 
value of the control is lost in merely try- 
ing to make up for technical deficiencies. 

Figures 6, 7, and 8 show how a simple 
attempt at strengthening a picture by 
burning in the corners can be lost by 
printing on the wrong grade of paper. 
Figure 6 shows the negative printed on 
too soft a paper, while Figure 8 shows it 
printed on too hard a grade. Figure 7 
shows the print on the correct grade, 
where the full effect of the darkening can 
be utilized in bringing the attention to 
the point of interest. Good negatives, the 
right paper, a sparing and judicious use 
of the controls described in this article 
are all that are needed to advance the 
amateur rapidly. Great skill cannot be 
acquired by merely giving the various 
control methods a single trial. It takes 
more than that to enable one to get ac- 
ceptable work. It takes a_ persistence 
and an integrated effort that everyone is 
not willing to give. The rewards of such 
giving are, however, numerous. The seri- 
ous beginner who will master the tech- 
niques here presented will find that he 
has stepped into a vast, new, and fasci- 
nating photographic world.—® 
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_ Big Demand for Photos YOU Can Take! 


Learn at Home—in Spare Time 


LD? you realize how 
many photographs are 
in this ONE issue of this 
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that by the thousands of 
publishers who buy photo- 
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idea of the pictures being 
bought EVERY MONTH! 

WHO GETS the money paid 
for these pictures? YOU can 
get your share, no matter 
where you live or what you 
are doing NOW! Many of 
these pictures are supplied by 
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ability that publishers pay 
for. It’s the knack of knowing 
WHAT to photograph, HOW 
to photograph it and WHERE 3 CHECKS 

to sell . yaet brings in the IN 1 WEEK 
money! It’s SALABLE and ‘o lai of 
MARKETABLE pictures—full | Belvidere. I. 

of human interest and popular ai oa 
appeal—that you must learn ‘Received three 
how to produce . . . not checks this week. 
technically beautiful examples 
of photographic genius! Send 
for FREE BOOK which tells 
all about the simple training 
which quickly prepares you, right at home, te 
make ‘the kind of pictures that SELL. 


FREE BOOK 


Get your copy of ‘‘How to Make Money with 
Your Camera.’’ Page 1 shows you the vast scope 
of the field. Page 7 tells the kind of snapshots 
that can bring you a good income. And on pages 
12, 13, 14 and 15 are printed the pictures and 
letters of others who, even 4 or 5 weeks after 
enrollment, are already making good money. 


This is The Age of Photographs. 


arning ‘‘how to 
ate pictures that 


on this path.’’ 











Your own eyes 
Your own Camera can cash in on it! 
Read the reports here—from ordi- 
nary people who have always liked 
to do a little snapshot work—and 
who have NOW discovered a way 
to turn their hobby into money. 

There’s money in YOUR cam- 
era too! Mail coupon at once for 
this FREE BOOK telling you how 
easy it is to get it out! UNI- 
VERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
; 10 West 33rd St., 
on New York City. 


CLIP-SIGN-MAIL NOW 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
Dept. 1001, 10 West 33rd St., New York City 


Send me without cost or obligation, booklet, “‘How 
to Make Money with Your Camera.” 













Dept. 1001. 





Name 


Address 











(No Salesman Will Call) 
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Every hunter knows this: It isn’t what 
you shoot that counts—but what you 
bring back home. e Prints are your cam- 
era trophies. The place to keep them is 
in the new-type picture book—Fotofolio. 
e It exhibits, files and catalogs your cam- 
era work. Fotofolio is new, different and 
modern. e Authorities on amateur photog- 
raphy say that Fotofolio is as necessary 
to the snapshot fan as his camera itself. 
Twenty applications absolutely new. 
Patented mounting hinges, improved pro- 
tection, amazing compactness. e Remem- 
ber the name Fotofolio. Nothing like it 
for the purpose. Ask for it at up-to-date 
stores and shops. Priced $1 to $10. 
Handles every size amateur snapshot. 


Write for illustrated booklet 
FOTOFOLIO 
E. E. MILES mers S. LANCASTER, MASS. 


PRAXIDOS | sclaiaies 


for discriminat- 
ing small cam- 
era workers 

The ideal En- 
larger for 6 x 
écm. and small- 
er negatives. 
Baseboard 
magnification 
up to about 14 
inches; larger 
magnification 
can be ob- 
tained, how- 
ever. Its fea- 
tures include: 
3” Anastigmat 
#/4.5 lens with 
diaphragm; 
condenser; re- 
flector; nega- 
tive holder for cut and uncut film; vertical 
adjustment; simply manipulated one-hand 
operating lever-lock. Complete with 65- 
watt White Ray Special Enlarging bulb, 
mask and automatic light control switch 




















Without lens but with lens mount for either 
Contax or Leica Lenses............----.------+ $27.00 


AUTOFOCUS MODEL—Without lens but with 
lens mount for either Contax or Leica Lenses. 
Makes enlargements up to 10 diameters .. . 
and up to 20 diameters by means of a single 
adjustment. Complete with condenser and 
RG IE cede sscnaeSecsncasteektooavtnseteessinieatiasen sicceanerhioettoass 42.50 
Same model but with 3'' Anastigmat £/3.5 lens 
for 2!/4 x 2!\/,"" and smaller negatives ............ 65.00 


Complete Enlarger Circular on Request 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


Incorporated 
127 West 42 Street New York 
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you turn away from the lens is slender- 
ized. The segment of the figure that you 
draw towards the camera is stressed. 

“Another point: if you want to lend 
action and motion to a photograph, be 
sure to place the head at a decided angle 
to the shoulders and the rest of the figure. 

“The old static pose of hand on hip 
which a great many models still assume 
is passé—not allowed by a number of my 
clients. This position is a positive ‘don’t’ 
in most cases. 

“The stance of the feet is very important 
in a fashion picture. Never place them 
broadside to the camera. They will look 
as big as ash cans if you do. Turn them 
at an angle to the lens. This will shorten 
them—make them seem small—petite. 

“The same technique holds true for the 
hands. They should never be photo- 
graphed in a lateral pose. To slenderize 
the hand, bend the fingers. This will 
make them look long and tapering. Only 
long, slim, tapering hands should be 
utilized in any event. And take particular 
care to see that there is no demarcation 
of knuckles. Neither should the hands be 
skinny nor should sinews show. 

“If you wish to be successful in your 
fashion photography, do not forget that 
nature has given every person some out- 
standingly attractive feature. Some people 
have beautiful heads, yet the neck may 
be thin and bony. In that event you can 
arrange the light so that it emphasizes 
the head and subordinates the neck. The 
same holds true of any part of the body. 
Accentuate what is good, play down what 
is indifferent,—a cardinal principle which 
is constantly forgotten. 

“People frequently ask me about lay- 
outs for my fashion illustrations. I rarely 
have any. I carry my plans in my head 
for the reason that nine times out of ten 
I never know what a client wants until 
he reaches the studio. 

“The way I go about a job is this: 
Let’s take the picture of the tailor, which 
has been very successful in selling clothes. 
I had to get a model that looked like a 
man who would make only the most ex- 
pensive clothes. After interviewing many 
people we finally found a choir singer 
who had the requisites. He was intelligent 
and got the expression I wanted. 








HIGH ACCURACY 


FOIIMER 


EXPOSURE METER 


Once you've used a FOTIMER it will ni 
always go with you. So HANDY. So ’ 
ACCURATE. So QUICK. So VER- 

SATILE! IPLE 1. Day 
INDOOR. 2. Day OUTDOOR. 3. 
NIGHT Pictures. For easy shots, for 4. 
bard shots, Angle shots, vertical shots, Cy 

theatre shots, cabaret and night streets. 
Before sunrise a after sunset, in 
sunshine or rain. Appraises the 
powerful invisible ultra-violet rays 
that do not affect photoelectric exposure 
meters. Gets shots when others fail, 
crisp negatives for big enlargements. Any 
camera, Any film. 

$1000 research for $1.00 Guaranteed to please. See your 
dealer or simply send this ad. with $1.00 to 


BICKLEY MFG.CO., BALA-CYNWYD, PA. 


Money back if not satisfied. 
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“For props we used a plain kitchen 
table. A tailor around the corner let me 
have a partly lined coat. I borrowed a 
pressing board and iron from the man 
who takes care of my clothes. And so the 
photograph was made.” 

Bradley operates as simple as that— 
without fuss or excitement. His assistants 
have been with him for years. Models 
like to work for him for he is no ladies’ 
man. He is contentedly married, with a 
son in Yale and a daughter in Smith. For 
relaxation, the fashion photographer con- 
tents himself with a good storm at sea 
with his buddies who are mainly skippers 
like himself. [One of Mr. Bradley’s fa- 
mous sea-going prints appeared on page 
52 of the October issue.—ep. } 

Grandson of a sea captain who sailed 
from New England to China, and son of 
a famous portrait photographer, Fred 
Bradley has had a thorough artistic as 
well as photographic training which may 
account for the excellence of his work. 
In his youth he halved his day between 
his father’s portrait studio and the Art 
Students’ League in New York where 
he was a colleague of Norman Rockwell 
and other contemporary painters. 

Perhaps Mr. Bradley’s sound sense of 
composition comes out best in back- 
grounds. “A background,” he explains, 
“should be no more than a hint, a subtle 
inference—not a tangible quality. 

“For a time we went through a period 
when the client wanted all those dynamic 
backgrounds in his pictures. But they 
were so noisy and disturbing they de- 
tracted from the value of the advertise- 
ment. Consequently they are now going 
out of vogue. 

“Many fashion men today use projected 
backgrounds. This is accomplished with 
a large translucent screen, ten by twelve 
feet, through the back of which any type 
of desired background may be projected. 
Personally I don’t find this suited to my 
type of work and so do not use one. 

“A number of customers think they 
want that extreme action type of fashion 
picture where the model is running or 
jumping. However, if you give them a 
posed photograph, bringing out the details 
of the costume they are advertising, they 
will be better satisfied.” 

Usually, Fred Bradley doesn’t allow 
himself to get in hazardous positions but 
the most exciting job of his career hap- 
pened when he went out to make some 
special pictures for the Westclox people. 
But let him tell it. 

“The Westclox Manufacturing Company 
had a watch they wanted to put to the 
severest strain they could think of. Their 
promotion department must have stayed 
up nights thinking up this one. 

“They decided to strap the watch on 
the wrist of a riveter, working on the 
top of a tall building. The structure was 
down town, overlooking the bay. The 
day was cold and windy. I arrived on the 
scene with a Graflex camera. We went 
up to the 57th floor in a wooden crate 
of an elevator. After that we walked up 
ten or more floors on ladders with noth- 
ing around us but the steel girders and 
the great outdoors. 

“Finally we reached the top platform. 
The Westclox promotion man took a 
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squint upwards and decided it would be 
a good plan to climb still higher—up to 
the top dome—and there he would have 
me photograph the riveter at work, 
watch on wrist. 

“We started up the spiral way. The 
riveter went first, the promotion man 
second, and I was third in the perpen- 
dicular air line. 

“We had gone but a few dangerous 
feet when the promotion man, bent almost 
double against the wind, called back: ‘I 
think you can get a good picture from 
the platform down there.’ 

“Gratefully we slid back to the ex- 
tremely insecure platform which seemed 
to us after our hazardous climb like a 
rock of Gibraltar. There the pictures were 
made. 

“No one - was disappointed but the 
riveter!”—@ 





Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 30) 








torily with paper. After the solution be- 
comes badly discolored, however, it is 
best to throw it away and make up a 
fresh batch. 
*_ * * 

H. M. L., Battle Creek, Mich. In photographing 
reflections, if a mirror is six feet from the camera, 
and an object ten feet beyond is reflected in the 
ee should the camera be focused at 6 or 16 
e 


ANSWER: When photographing reflections, 
the distance to focus on is the sum of the 
distances from lens to mirror and from 
mirror to object. This is because the 
light reflected from the object photo- 
graphed has to travel this distance before 
reaching the lens. In the case mentioned 
the camera would be focused for 16 feet, 
just as if the object were 16 feet away 
and no mirror intervened. 
+ . . 


J. E. B., Toronto, Ont. Where diffusion is desired 
in a landscape can it be accomplished without a 
diffusion disc? How about throwing the image 
slightly out of focus? 


ANSWER: Out-of-focus pictures are not 
the same as diffused pictures. Diffusion 
can be obtained in the negative by hold- 
ing before the lens a piece of black lisle 
which has been stretched over a hoop or 
a discarded filter holder. However, since 
diffusion can be so easily obtained in mak- 
ing the finished enlargements, why not 
make the negative sharp? With a sharp 
negative either a sharp or diffused print 
can be made from it. If the negative is dif- 
fused you will never be able to get a 
sharp print if you should happen to want 
one later. In enlarging, a piece of black 
lisle from a discarded stocking can be 
stretched in an embroidery hoop and used 
to obtain diffusion by holding the hoop a 
few inches from the projection lens dur- 
ing exposure of the paper. 
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G.W.C., Chicago, Ill_—l wonder if you will kindly 
give a formula for gold chloride toning solution. 


ANSWER: The formula for the Nelson Gold 
Toning Bath is as follows: 
Solution No. 1 





Warm water (about 125°F)............ 1 gal. 
Hypo ... 2 Ibs. 
Ammonium persulphate 4 oz. 





The hypo should be thoroughly dissolved 
before adding the persulphate. After cool- 
ing, add a solution made up as follows: 


RE a 2 oz. 
Silver nitrate crystals.................... 75 gr. 
Sodium chloride 75 gr. 


When the above stock solution is ready, add 
Solution No. 2 


Water 4 oz. 
Gold chloride 7% er. 


The completed bath should be used at a 
temperature between 100° and 110° F. and 
prints toned to the desired shade. A black- 
and-white print can be kept at hand for 
comparison. 











* ¢ 


G. W. A., Topeka, Kan. | have a new tank for 
developing my films and would like to have a good 
M-Q formula and information on times for de- 
velopment of the different types of film. | 


ANSWER: There are a number of different 


metol-hydroquinone formulae but it is ad- ~ 


visable to use the one recommended by 
the manufacturers of the film you are us- 
ing. The makers of the film have devel-, 
oped these formulae with their own film 
in mind. It is not possible to give definite 
times for development as these vary ac- 
cording to the temperature, strength of 
the developer, and the type of negative 
desired. Follow the instructions that come 
with the film. A trial batch will allow 
you to more accurately determine the best, 
time for development of a certain type 
film at a given temperature. 








ADE in your old cam- 

era for the perfect cam- 
era you’ve always wanted— 
a camera that’s quicker— 
larger—smaller! We have 
exactly what you want. De- 
scribe your trade-in. Write 
today! 


La Crosse 
























La Crosse, Wis. 











Daylight Bulk Film Winder 


Load your 35mm. Cartridges for as low as 15 cents. 
Merely insert roll of bulk film 
in Winder magazine in dark 
room. All other operations, in- 
cluding trimming, attaching 
film and winding, done in day- 
light. Beautiful black compo- 
sition with Chromium finish, 

Pays for itself on 
a dozen loads. Price, $7.50. 

















SO DO THE LEADING MEN 
WE IN THE PROFESSION. . . 

HARDLY A TOP RANKING 
BELIEVE PHOTOGRAPHER TODAY 
WHO DOESN'T USE OUR 
PRODUCTS TO FURTHER 
DISTINGUISH HIS BETTER 
WORK. THESE MEN KNOW 
QUALITY - -- MUST HAVE 
THE BEST 
THIS TRIAL KIT WILL ENABLE YOU TO ENLARGE @ 
YOUR FAVORITE NEGATIVES ON THE ARTISTIC 
HANDMADE PAPER AND DISTINCTIVE FOTOFABRIKS 
INCLUDING SILK ANDCANVAS- WIDELY ACCLAIMED 
INTERNATIONAL SALON FAVORITES. - 
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REPARE for a 
profitable busi- 
ness or a fascinat- 
ing hobby in the in- 
teresting field of 
Photography — mail 
coupon at once for 
free booklet—‘‘Op- 
portunities in Mod- 
ern Photography.” 
Whether you are 
interested in pho- 
tography for pleas- 
ure or profit—this 
free booklet will tell 
you what you 
should know about 
it. 






Many Make Money 
While Learning 


This free booklet also 
reveals the money-mak- 
ing opportunities that 
exist today for profes- 
sional photographers and 
trained amateurs. It out- 
lines in detail a simpli- 
fied home training plan 
under the guidance of 
qualified instructors that 
makes it possible to eas- 
ily master photography 
in all its branches during 
spare time . . . and earn 
money while learning. 

We are truly living in 
an age of pictures and 
the public interest and 
demand for photography 
is greater than ever be- 
fore. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, and _ advertisers 
pay out millions of dol- I get in the lessons 
lars each year for pho- the better I like 
tographs. Skilled por- photography. It was 
trait photographers make ag thing for me 
handsome incomes. when I enrolled for 


your Course. The 
Practical Studio cost is little when 
Methods qo ten the gener. 
Our practical studio methods rank W. Johnson 
also qualify for well paying Buffalo, N. Y. 
positions upon graduation. You 
need no previous experience— 
and only a common school ed- 
ucation is necessary, Send cou- 
pon at once for the free booklet 
‘Opportunities in Modern 
Photography’’ together with 
full particulars and re- 
quirements, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.2261 

3661 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, tit 





The farther along 


























| American School of Photography, | 
Dept. 2261, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. | 


| Send free booklet ‘‘Opportunities in Modern Pho- | 
tography,’’ full particulars and requirements. 
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Last Minute 
CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


When you give your camera fan friends 
an accessory bearing the "Quick-Set” 
trade mark you are giving them the best 
money will buy. Here's a few selections 
to fit any purse. 


“QUICK SET" EXPOSURE METER 


Correct exposure instantly. All metal, slide 
rule type, fits the pocket, read at a $1 00 


"QUICK SET" DARK ROOM CLOCK 
All electric. Dia! illuminated by tiny red bulb. 
Safe for all except panchromatic film, even 
they are safe when direct rays do not $5.50 
ctrike them. Complete.......................-.-.--.- . 

“QUICK SET" PAN HEAD 
One hand universal head. Swings camera onto 
any subject, slight wrist movement locks 9 50 
into place for accurate pictures...... $12.5 
"QUICK SET" TRIPOD & HEAD COMPLETE 
Rigid tripod with reversible legs and rede- 
signed leg clamps. Perfectly rigid. Spike 

bber tips. Complete with pan 
Semitic aM 


Order through your dealer or direct 


WHITEHALL SPECIALTY CO. 


1250 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, lil. 


| 
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N ti 9 Don’t miss the next issue of POPULAR 
OUICE? PHOTOGRAPHY. On sale at news- 









PHOTO FLASH 
SPECIAL 


$1.70 VALUE 
for $1.25 erin Three 25¢ 


and three 15c Munder Photo Flash 
Lamps; also one 50c Draucker Photo 
Flash Calculator. All for $1.25—a 
saving of 45c to you. 

These genuine improved Munder Flash 
Lamps have the important safety glass 
outside coating—exclusive with Munder 
—which protects the bulb, prevents shat- 
tering. They’re the same top-quality lamps 
used for years by news and professional 
photographers everywhere. 

Draucker’s Calculator ends waste, assures 
best results. A mere flick of the finger gives 
accurate data, eliminates guesswork. 

Ask your local dealer for this “Special” 
today! If not procurable locally, send $1.25 
for prepaid delivery direct from factory 
anywhere in the United States. 


MUNDER ELECTRICAL CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Monkey Business 
(Continued from page 21) 


—— we 








most of the monkeys you see on the 
streets,” said Fiorello, helping Joe peel 
off his coat and pants—a nifty seersucker 


| suit bound in blue, for summer wear. 


“These little Rhesus monkeys are the 
smartest, but they aren’t worth much un- 
til they are trained. Do I teach Joe 
tricks? Say, he is more likely to try to 
teach me tricks. He always looks at me 
like he thought he was smarter than me 
or anybody else!” 

We had had to work fast to catch Joe 
as he was ripping off his clothes. Rip- 
ping off is right, if you don’t watch him. 
His suits last him only two or three 
months. We kept the flash bulb on the 
camera. No stunts with bulbs on wires. 
Joe was too fast for any fancy lighting. 
We decided he was too fast for the range- 
finder, also. 

Fortunately the photographer was born 
before range-finders, and learned his 
trade in the Daniel Boone days when you 
had to be able to judge distance. When 
it comes right down to it, skill will get 
you out of more scrapes than gadgets. 
Not that the range-finder isn’t a honey 
on most jobs, but there wasn’t light 
enough in the kitchen to see Joe through 
the finder this time. 

So we decided to judge distance and 
shoot Joe either at 6 feet or 10 feet, with 
the camera set. We closed down to f 11 
for greater depth of focus, knowing the 
Super-flash bulb would supply plenty of 
light, and for most exposures we used 
1/50 second. A faster speed would have 
lost detail at 10 feet. Joe was reddish 
brown and fuzzy, now that his seersucker 
suit was off. His color and vague outline 
made him no photographic bargain. 

Joe began to say, “Jit jit jit jit jit jit- 
ter,’ in a scratchy voice like a bum 
phonograph. 

“He’s hungry,” said Fiorello, dipping 
up a cupful of boiled macaroni, the flat, 
ribbony kind. Joe held a lump on the 
back of his wrist, and ate dreamily. 

“He eats anything, bananas, peanuts, 
crackers. I never saw him turn down 
anything yet. No, he never gets sick. I 
watch out he doesn’t get chilled, of 
course. There’s nothing very frail about 
these monkeys. People imagine because 
they are not living in their native land 
they are sickly. That’s just an idea, like 
the idea that we slap them to teach them 


? 
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EXTRA MONEY! 

Do you want more money to spend on 
your hobby? Join the “Pop Photo” 
Booster’s Club. Easy work. All you 
have to do is talk to your friends about 
subscribing to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Write now for subscription supplies. 
Address Booster’s Club, POPULAR PHO- 





TOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 18 


Send Supplies to: 


Name 
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tricks. You slap Joe and he will bite a 
finger off of you!” 

“Jit jit jit,’ said Joe, and was handed 
a cracker. 

“Now, Joe, you should slip on your 
swell new winter suit, your velvet one. 
Blue and red velvet, some suit,” said 
Fiorello, and Joe sank down on all fours 
and looked suspicious. 

He stepped into the blue pants reluc- 
tantly, then tugged at the red coat and 
said some more jitters. On it went, while 
the bulbs flashed. 

“Rosina will be coming home soon, 
don’t you want to be dressed up swell for 
Rosina?” asked Fiorello. 

Just then feet were heard tramping up 
the stairs, and in came Pedro, with 
Rosina on his shoulder. 

Up to this point everything had been 
quiet and peaceful in South Canal street. 

“Eeeeeeeeek!” shrieked Rosina from 
Pedro’s shoulder, as he went to the stove 
to dip up her macaroni. 

“Yaaaaaaaaa!” replied Joe and made a 
flying leap for the shelf of the stove. 
Quick, photographer, hop to 10 feet! 
Shoot the flash! The little devils will be 
somewhere else in a split second! 

Rosina crammed down macaroni and 
eeeeeeked between bites. Then she perched 
on top of the wire-fronted box where she 
lives, and delivered a darned good essay 
on what men are and always will be. 

“What would happen if they got too 
near each other?” we asked. 

Fiorello and Pedro were in a spot. 
They wanted some funny pictures of the 
monkeys, but who the dickens wants a 
$500 monkey chewed up? 

“We'll watch ’em,” said Fiorello. “Ro- 
sina don’t exactly mean all she says.” 

As soon as Joe, in his swell blue and 
red velvet suit, landed on Rosina’s roof- 
tree, her remarks got really personal. 
And much louder. Eternal warfare be- 
tween the masculine and feminine point 
of view. 

Rosina scored the first hit by grabbing 
Joe’s ear in one hand and his topknot in 
the other. “Wheeeeeeee,” she screamed. 

Joe recovered quickly, grabbed Rosina 
around the waist, and slammed her down 
in her own corner. 

“Try to dominate me, will you!” he 
squalled, biting her in the neck. 

Right from the start of this scene we 
had changed speeds to 1/100 second. The 
flashes flared, the photographer leaped 
and bounced, but the publicity did not 
faze Joe and Rosina. 

They had to be pulled apart, and Ro- 
sina was locked up in her box. 

. “Woman’s place is in the home,” jeered 
oe. 

Rosina bounced up and down and beat 
on the floor with her tail. Joe sat and 
jeered while Fiorello got out a bathinette 
and made some suds for a bath for him. 

As soon as Joe got the idea, we all had 
to dash out of the room. Shrieks, jit-jits, 
leaps, bounds. Zip came a cake of soap 
through the air and pop went a Super- 
flash bulb. . 

After the worst was over, and Joe was 


| out of breath, we timidly approached, 


guessed at 10 feet, and got a shot of him 
covered with lather. 


“If Joe was as smart as he thinks he is, 
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he would clean himself like a cat, then 
we wouldn’t have to fight him into the 
tub every week,” sputtered Fiorello. 
“Anything for a quiet life,. but. we. just 
got to wash Joe. He gets dirty in the 
street.” 

Joe was worn out, and went to sleep in 
his box after a very few bangs of his tail. 

“At that Joe’s an awful smart monkey,” 
added Fiorello, peeking admiringly at his 
pet. 

We thought we were awfully smart 
monkeys too, when we developed the film 
and found we had lost only one shot, one 
of those zippy scenes from Joe’s love life! 

er “see 





Synchronized Flash 


(Continued from page 26) 








strips of metal about 1/32” thick, 34” 
wide and 6” long for the clamps; two 
3/16” x1” bolts and nuts; some more in- 
sulated wire; a regular electrical adapter 
for two-pronged connections; a flashlight 
bulb; some of the brass scraps used on 
the camera trip lever. 

First, make the clamps, allowing about 
one-half inch between the ears. The eas- 
iest way is to take a strip of paper and 
make a flat pattern of the desired clamp 
by wrapping it around the case and mark- 
ing the bend points. The straps can then 
be made up and the bolt holes drilled 
about 4%” from the bend lines. The ears 
can be bent at right angles on a vise and 
the circular bend made over a round bar 
held in the vise. The clamps are then 
attached to the case with the same spacing 
as the clips on the camera. The upper 
clamp is insulated from the metal case by 
wrapping two layers of friction tape 
around the body of the case at the point 
where the clamp is to be fastened. 

The socket portion of the lamp is taken 
apart and a piece of insulated wire sol- 
dered to the outside of the threaded brass 
socket. Care must be taken to keep this 
connection insulated from the metal case 
when reassembled. This wire must then 
be connected under the nut which holds 
the insulated clamp. If the battery fits 
loosely it may be run inside the case to 
a hole near the clamp as shown. If there 
isn’t room inside it may be brought 
through a hole in the case near the solder 
point and brought down to the clamp on 
the outside. 

The next step is to make a test light 
from the adapter and the flashlight bulb. 
Two small brass strips the width of the 
prongs on standard electrical fittings are 
bent as shown in the illustration and sol- 
dered to the flashlight bulb. The solder- 
ing is best done by clamping the base of 
the bulb sideways (very lightly) in a 
vise and heating it with a soldering iron 
until it will hold a drop of solder. Then 
the side strip is held against it with pliers 
and heated with the iron till the solder 
melts, and when cool, it will hold. Then 
the bulb is supported in the vise upside 
down by this prong and the center prong 
is soldered on in a similar manner. Thus 
the prongs may be pushed into the adap- 
ter, making a small test light which may 
be screwed in the lamp socket whenever 
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it is desired to test the hookup or the bat- 
teries. 

The flash lamp should first be tested 
by. screwing in the-test bulb and seeing 
if the regular switch works all right. Then 
with switch off, lay a metal strip across 
the clamps; the bulb should light. The 
clamp bolts may then be pressed into the 
clips on the open camera. An initial test 
can be made without even cocking the 
shutter by simply pressing on the cable 
release until the metal strip on the trip 
lever touches the stud; the test bulb 
should again light. The strip may be bent 
in any necessary manner to best accom- 
plish this, yet should have enough spring 
in it to hold its shape after closing with 
the cable release. 

The next test may be made by cocking 
the shutter (the camera should have no 
film in it) and tripping with the cable 
release. If the shutter and light seem 
synchronized a further test may be made 
by removing the back from the camera 
and setting it up in a dark place with a 
mirror a little ways in front of the lens. 
Then release the shutter at various speeds 
up to 1/100 sec. and looking in the back, 
you should see light the brief instant the 
shutter is open. It is better to have the 
light flash just a trifle early as there is a 
time lag of a small fraction of a second 
in most flash bulbs. 

The exact synchronization can be 
obtained by bending the brass lever on 
the front to suit. Then the camera can be 
really tested by substituting a flash bulb 
for the test light. The hand switch on the 
lamp must be off (it is only for use as a 
hand lamp) and the lamp separated from 
camera when cocking the shutter as this 
would close the circuit. The camera shut- 
ter is first set to 1/50 sec. and the shutter 
cocked, the aperture and distance set. 
The lamp clamp bolts are then pressed 
into the clips and the camera may be held 
as shown. The clips are not expected to 
hold the flash lamp alone (although they 
will do it, if not jarred), but with the aid 
of the hand supporting both the camera 
and the lamp. A press on the cable re- 
lease should now capture a good image of 
the subject in the finder provided, of 
course, the conventional rules are also 
observed. This combination will work 
well with the camera horizontal or at eye 
level. 

A flash synchronizer like this for your 
camera will open up a new field for pic- 
tures. Besides being able to take snap- 
shots at night or indoors, other interesting 
uses will be discovered.—® 
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Be KIND to Your 
SHUTTER 























Mendelsohn Speedguns duplicate human 
action. The Universal (see illustration), 
synchronizes through an electrically re- 
leased cable ; the Model C Speedgun syn- 
chronizes by means of an electric finger. 
No adjustments necessary for lamp 
characteristics or shutter speeds! 

See the Mendelsohn Speedgun at your 
dealers’. Model C for between-lens shut- 
ter cameras, $12.50; Universal for be- 
tween-lens shutters; Leica, Contax, 
$25.00; Model G for Graflex, $12.50; 
Model S for National Graflex, $15.00. 
Send 3c for Photoflash Exposure Slide 
Scale. Mention camera and synchronizer 
you now use. 


S. MENDELSOHN 
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6x6cm. 
2Y%4x2Ve in. 
KORELLE REFLex 
REFLEX sie. ee 
Here is the candid miniature FOCAL PLANE 
that’s sweeping the country SHUTTER 
like wildfire. Now used by ELIMINATES 
leading pictorialists, news- PARALLAX 
paper men, scientfic workers, —_ 
etc. Interchangeable lenses No DOUBLE 
adept it te all branches of EXPOSURES 
photography. AUTOMATIC 
REFLEX Focus || Avn "svar 
Don’t bu a miniature till & EXPOSURE 
you see the Korelle Reflex. Lk. CounTer 


FREE CATALOG 

Just off the press and it’s 
loaded with bargains in fine 
cameras, lenses, accessories 
and supplies. For over 40 
years we have served the 
photographer with money 
saving values. Write today, 
Dept. PP107. 


Burke & JAMES, INC. 
223 W. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO @ ILLINOIS 
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THE FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 


Only two months ago Infinol was introduced 
to the photographic field. Today, by reason 
of its overwhelming acceptance, nfinol ranks 
as the top quality developer. 








And here are the reasons! 


Grain structure as fine as the best of sur 


face developers 
Quality equal to Borax negatives 


Excellent printing quality without additional 


exaposure 


Contains no dyes 


Will mot stain fingers or negatives 
Does not contain any irritating poisons 
32 o1. will develop 30 rolls 35 mim. J6 exp 


A full control developer, giving contrast 
control with time 


Will not block highlights 
Works equally well with all makes of film 


Packed in 32 o7. units at $1.75 or I gal. size 
at $5.00 












n sale at all leading photographic a 


Wite tor descriptive booklet F 


RAYGRAM CORP. 
425-4th Ave. » New York 


TRADE:IN Yow 
OLD Camera 


AS DOWN PAYMENT 
ON A NEW ONE! 


and take 10 months to pay 
the balance! 
Rgsh your old camera to us, 
we will advise trade-in 
: value on a 
SPEED GRAPHIC, most pop- 
ular with eenpeps photographers 














on any GRAFLEX, r EASTMAN, LEICA, 
or’ 1E138 CAMERA or accessory. 


* 
If you don’t have a camera to trade 
in: 1/10 of list price delivers any of 
the above cameras. Pay the balance 
in ten months. 


Tell us exactly what you want, pur- 
pose to be used for, and price range, 


TIONAL - TARGET: SUPPLY CO. 


WRITE TODAy- 
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' Winter Movies 


(Continued from page 27) 








likely to result. It is always best to use 
side and back-lighting in winter pictures. 
A picture in which the main source of 
light comes from behind the camera is 
flat and shadowless. Even the filter can- 
not improve it. 

Those who get the greatest pleasure 
out of making scenics will find the win- 
ter film will add the spice of variety to 
their personal libraries. You will probably 
have your own ideas as to the introduc- 
tory sequences, but after you are actually 
into the picture, don’t fail to get shots of 
snow-laden trees and bushes. Get them 
from as many angles as possible. Move 
in for closeups and ultra closeups in 
which a single twig is featured with its 
burden of ice and frost crystals. You 
will find backlighting, used in combina- 
tion with a heavy filter, will cause such 
pictures to stand out in almost stereo- 
scopic relief against the darkened sky. 

One of the most delightful shots that 
can be made is to get a real log cabin in 
the midst of this snowy splendor. Be sure 
there is a plume of smoke rising. from the 


| chimney. Select a viewpoint where the 
| sun sidelights the smoke, clip on the fil- 


ter and shoot. 

While around the cabin, better move 
in for closer scenes such as icicles hang- 
ing from the eaves, and eager faces peer- 
ing from frost encrusted windows. Per- 
haps the male member of the house com- 
ing out of the door with axe on his 
shoulder and plowing away through the 
drifts will suggest a sequence of forest 
trees being felled. With side-light, the 
glittering shower of dislodged snow that 
flies up as they fall, sparkles like dia- 
monds as it settles back to earth. 

If the region boasts a waterfall, it may 
be frozen up. Here is where many light- 
ing effects and angles may be tried. Long 
shots of the entire scene, closeups of in- 
dividual dripping ice points, and shots 
taken from behind the falls pointing out 
toward the frozen stream should make 
beautiful material. 

In filming other portions of the stream, 
it may be found that here and there are 
stretches of open water, bordered by ice 








with [4.5 LENS ano 10.95 
SHUTTER SPEED up to 1/150 


SENSATIONAL 


OLYMPIC CANDID 





Here is an outstanding value that is beyond comparison. The Olympic Candid is a better camera, 
built to give you perfect results with the greatest economy. It’s operation is simplified so that 
any beginner as well as the most demanding enthusiast of Candid Photography will get perfect 
pictures. It is equipped with a f 4.5, 50 mm, UKAS ANASTIGMAT LENS in a Critical Focus- 
ing Mount, PRONTO Shutter and speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/150, Bulb and Time. Iris Dia- 
phragm adjustments of f 4.5, 6.3, 9, 12.5 and 18, make it possible to take pictures under any 
conditions. Uses the economical No. 127 V.P. film and takes 16 perfect pictures on one roll of 
film. Excellent Natural Color pictures are simple as Black and White with this camera. Print 


size is 1% by 1%. 


Telescopic View Finder, 


Film Counter. and Built-in Tripod Socket 


are additional features. ORDER NOW for this sensational camera at only $10.95 POST- 


PAID—C.O.D., if preferred, plus postage. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO., Dept. 404E, 303 W. 42 St, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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and snowy banks, with gaunt, leafless 
trees and bushes throwing shadow pat- 
terns on the ice. By looking carefully, 
you will discover places where wild ani- 
mals have left their tracks as they came 
down to the bank to drink. The filter 
and a low sun will cause these to stand 
out clearly. 

A horse drawn sleigh skimming along 
through drifts, wild game and telephoto 
shots of snow birds are also good mate- 
rial. 

Not every filmer is a confirmed scenic 
fan. Sports may appeal more and the 
winter variety make delightful photo- 
graphic subjects. Hockey games are just 
as thrilling on the screen as they are on 
the rink, and when filming these, a useful 
tip is to follow the football filmer’s exam- 
ple and keep the puck in the finder if 
you want to get the play. Include slow 
motion shots if light is strong enough, 
and your camera will run at this speed. 
A telephoto will get closeups from the 
sidelines, but be sure and use a tripod. 
A hand held telephoto shot is invariably 
jittery. 

Iceboating is a sport that is reviving on 
the larger lakes and streams and oppor- 
tunities for dramatic and thoroughly en- 
joyable shots are numerous.. There are 
thrill-packed moments when the _ ice 
chips spray from under the rudder shoe 
and the craft heels over on sharp turns. 
It’s always a question if the boat will 
hurdle that narrow streak of water safely 
or if its speed will be checked enough to 
give the pilot an icy bath. Don’t forget 
the possibility of sunset shots with an ice 
boat cutting across the screen in silhou- 
ette. They’re grand to close a picture. 

Skating races filmed at the finish line 
offer as exciting a touch of flashing, 
struggling action as may be had any- 
where. And while we are on the subject 
of skating, don’t forget some of the 
breath-taking shots that can be made of 
stunt skaters. 

Skiing devotees are found wherever 
there is hilly country and sufficient snow- 
fall. While straight ski running can grow 
extremely tiresome on the screen, the 
spectacular down hill runs and jumps 
will provide thrills that are duplicated in 
no other sport. 

It is often possible to place the camera 
slightly lower than the take-off of the 
jump, and catch the jumper rushing 
straight for the lens, to sail out of the 
picture. On the next jump one can re- 
verse the viewpoint, and the “man with- 
out wings” sails into the picture from 
above, to land easily on the runaway be- 
low or take a spill, whichever the case 
may be. 

Most courses provide plenty of natural 
hazards in the shape of trees, bushes, 
rocks and crevasses that must be avoided. 
By placing the camera correctly, many 
spectacular turns and spills will be ob- 








HRI A @G NS —Cameras, new and used, 


Sincouters, | Barometers etc. Send for Comte. 
314x414 B. Telescopic Grafiex F. 


4.5 61% 
press lens Perfect Conaiticg, -870.00 
314x41% R. B. Series D. Graflex F. 4.5 B. a 
Zeiss Tessar Like N@W. ......cccccccccccecceee 70.00 


New. 
314x414 Series B Grafiex 614" F. 4.5 Kodak 


Anastigmat Like New ..................-.---. 50.00 
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tained which otherwise might be lost. 

There are others who are interested in 
neither scenics nor sport films. Well, 
your own back yard is just as full of 
potential winter movies as ours. How 
about the snowball fights the kids engage 
in, with their icy fortifications? The 
building of a snow man is a picture in 
itself. You can still secure scenes of 
traffic being stopped by the storm, shovels 
biting into drifts as paths are freed of 
snow, and if you like, the camera may 
be taken out into the storm itself. Mod- 
ern lenses and films make this entirely 
possible. 

When filming in a storm, the yellow fil- 
ter is dispensed with, but the lens hood 
is retained. It will be necessary to shoot 
across wind or with it to keep the snow 
out of the lens. If the snow is a quiet, 
steady one, many beautiful compositions 
may be made as it settles on gate post, 
shrubbery, and windowsill. 

So—if your camera is one that has 
heretofore been lying unused upon the 
shelf during the time that King Winter 
is in reign, I hope that this discussion 
may help to bring it into play so that it 
will collect hoar-frost instead of dust.—@ 





Makeup Fundamentals 


(Continued from page 39) 











able to use no shadow on them. If they 
are set close together, keep the shadow 
away from the inner corner of the eye. 
If they are set far apart, bring the shadow 
up close to the nose. If the eyes have a 
tendency to bulge, or pop, shade the 
upper lid quite heavily. 

Now dip the makeup pencil in cold 
water. Have the subject look at the ceil- 
ing and then draw a thin, light line along 
the lower eyelid with the pencil. Start 
the line just beyond the tear duct, where 
the lashes begin to grow. Carry the line 
close to the lashes, following the natural 
outline of the eye to the point where the 
eye curves up. Do not carry the line up 
with the curve of the eye, but carry it out 
straight and extend it about three-eighths 
of an inch beyond the outer corner of the 
eye. Then bring a line down from the end 
of the upper lid to meet this line. Blend 
the line under the eye and at the outer 
corner of the eye with the finger until it 
appears as a soft shadow. If this line is 
not blended it will look hard, theatrical, 
and unnatural. 

If the eyes are small, draw a line along 
the edge of the upper eyelid, similar to 
the line along the lower lid. Blend very 
lightly with the finger tip to soften the 
line. This will frame the eye and make 
it appear larger. (See Fig. 2). 

Examine the makeup carefully to see 
that it is blended smoothly without 
smudges, smears, or finger spots. Clean 
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any foundation from the lips and then 
apply powder. Powder is applied very 
heavily to the foundation. Never rub 
powder on—press or pat it on with a 
puff. Have the subject look at the ceiling 
and then powder the line below the eye 
and the shadow on the upper lids. Take 
care to powder well the corners near the 
nose. Powder up to the hair line and 
around the ears, the creases at the sides 
of the nose, under the chin and down on 
the neck. 

The entire foundation must be covered 
with a heavy coating of powder so that 
all of the grease of the foundation is 
absorbed. Let the powder set for a few 
seconds, then brush the surplus off with 
the powder brush. A stiff eyebrow brush 
will remove powder from the brows. 

After the surplus powder has been 
brushed off, a careful inspection will re- 
veal that all blotches, blemishes, freckles, 
and pigment variations have been covered 
up and concealed, giving the skin a 
smooth, even tone which will photograph 
perfectly. 

It is usually advisable to allow the sub- 
ject to make up her own eyebrows, eye- 
lashes, and lips. Most women are very 
adept at this and can usually do a 
better job than the photographer. The 
subject will apply the kind of brows and 
lips she prefers, thus presenting a more 
natural expression. 

Should the photographer desire to make 
up the eyebrows and lips himself, he 
should apply the color to the brows with 
the makeup pencil. Thin, light, hair- 
like lines should be drawn and brushed 
into the brows with an eyebrow brush. 
Powder the brows heavily, then brush 
them with the eyebrow brush. This will 
soften the brows and make them photo- 
graph more naturally. It is usually advis- 
able to lengthen a woman’s brows slightly, 
following the natural curve of the brow. 

If the photographer is making up the 
lips, it is better to use a makeup brush. 
Apply the rouge to the lips with the brush, 
first forming the cupid’s bow and accentu- 
ating it. Then make up the lower lip. 

It is usually best to follow the natural 
outline of the lips. If one side of the lip 
is narrower than the other, widen it with 
rouge. Remember to carry the rouge 
back behind the lip line, into the mouth. 
Then, if a smiling picture is made, there is 
no visible line where the rouge stops. 
Have the subject close her lips on cleans- 
ing tissue to remove any surplus rouge 
so they will not look too heavily made 


(Concluded on the next page) 
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CAMERAS 


AND EQUIPMENT 










Now! Own a fa- 
mous camera for 
justa fewcentsa 
day! Small down payment, 12 months 
to pay! Trade in your old camera 
aa accept it as down-payment 
if it has sufficient value! 


TAKE 12 MONTHS TO PAY 
3 m Choose from 
Leica, Contax, 
Graflex, Bantam 
Special, Retina II, 
eS Exakta, Rolleiflex 
and others. Write for information 
about the model that interests you, 
and details of our Time Payment 
Plan for responsible persons. 
Liberal Trade-In for Your Camera ! 
Write Department A 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 


18 S$. 10th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
































PANCHROMOSA 


G27 OWNERS OF—Pupille, Baby Ikomat, 
Pp 

SIZE Foth Derby, Olympic Candid, Dolly, 

Wirgen, Gevirette, Baldi, The Midget, Goldi, 

Parvola, Vollenda, Candidcam, Westex, Ensign 

Multex. Use Panchromosa G27 size for these 

cameras. 6 rolls—list price ($1.80). 


G20 OWNERS OF—Superb Reflex, Super 
SIZE \Ikomat 8B, Super Sport Dolly, Rollei- 
cord, Rolleiflex, Pilot 6, Korelle Reflex, Foth- 
Flex, Brilliant, Wirgen Presto, Companion, 
Precisa, Watson, Baldaxette, Duo Six—20. Al- 
tiflex, "'R. M.'', Selfix, Norfolk, Weltur, Re- 
gent, Ikoflex, Speedex Clack, Primarflex, No- 
viflex, Roll-Op, Clarovid, Autorange. Use 
Panchromosa G20 size for these cameras. 6 
rolls—list price ($2.10). 

Ask your dealer for this film—if he cannot sup- 
ply you, write us and your order will receive 
our careful attention. 


The GEVAERT CO. of AMERICA, Inc. 
Dept. P, 423 West 55th Street, New York 


Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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THE SHOW STARTS 
IN 30 SECONDS 
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Getting Ready 
Is Easy 
THE CHALLENGER SCREEN 


No need to clear a table for this screen! It 
has a tripod pivotally attached to the case and 
can be set up anywhere in less than 15 sec- 
onds. Its Da-Lite glass-beaded surface reflects 
the maximum of light without glare or spar- 
kling. Sizes include square shapes (for show- 
ing stills) as well as, standard rectangular 
screens (for showing movies). 


THE PROJECTOR STAND 


This convenient Da-Lite accessory is as easy 
to erect as the Challenger Screen. It provides 
a rock-steady support for the projector. It may 
be adjusted in height to throw the picture 
above the heads of the audience. 

Ask your dealer about these Da-Lite aids to 
simpler projection! In the meantime, mail the 
coupon for free literature on the complete 
Da-Lite line of screens and projection acces- 


Mail Coupon! 






FREE LITERATURE 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Dept. PP., 138 
2723 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Send FREE literature on Da-Lite Screens 
and Accessories. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
up. Naturalness is the key-note of a good 
straight makeup. 

Have the subject remove any powder 
from her lashes by pulling them between 
her moist thumb and forefinger, and then 
let her mascara them. I would not advise 
trying to mascara a woman’s lashes. It 
is a tricky job, and very painful to the 
subject should mascara get in her eye. 
The lashes should not be made up too 
heavily, so that they bead or stick to- 
gether. 

The hair should then be combed and 
brilliantine applied to it, preferably with 
an atomizer. Then put a very thin film 
of vaseline, cold cream, or olive oil to the 
eyelids, being careful not to smudge the 
makeup. This gives a nice highlight 
which is flattering to a woman’s eyes. 
Any oil or cream applied to the lips in the 
same manner enhances the beauty of the 
mouth by placing a highlight on the 
lips. 

The subject is now ready to be photo- 
graphed. 

Every photographer has his own light- 
ing technique. However, the lighting of 
makeup for portrait purposes should be 
a well balanced, rounded lighting which 
models the facial features. Lighting that 
is too strong and hard has a tendency to 
burn the makeup off the face. Too sub- 
dued lighting causes the normal makeup 
to photograph too dark. 

Makeup is very pliable and easily 
adapted to any photographic technique. 
A good general rule to follow is: The 
higher and harder the lighting key, the 
darker the makeup; the lower and softer 
the lighting key, the lighter the makeup. 
This rule holds good for both men and 
women and all types of makeup. 

Most photographers when photograph- 
ing makeup for the first few times have 
a tendency to over-expose their negatives. 
This completely destroys the effect of 
good makeup and causes the flesh to ap- 














Look for this photograph of the new 
Waco ‘‘N”’ in full color on the front 
cover. 





FIRST with the 
LATEST! 


The inside story—while it’s still an inside 
story! A quick glance at 1938's first spar- 
kling issue of POPULAR AVIATION illus- 
trates our point: ; 

. - . “Sunny Spain—a Bloody Proving 
Ground’’ means just what it says. This is 
worth the quarter by itself. : sae Be 

. - . What the United States is doing in 
the line of military exports is geeescelty 
told in ‘‘Uncle Sam—Warplane Salesman.” 

... . If you have any ideas concerning 
airline accidents, ‘‘Is Static the Killer?’’ will 
give you something to ponder over. ‘ 

. » - Had you heard that the Army Air 
Corps has some flying sailors in its ranks? 
Even Mr. Ripley would recommend ‘The 
Army Goes to Sea.’’ c 

riage bang-up yarn about the lives of 
some Army test pilots will help top off a 
very tasty aeronautical menu. 


These—and more—in the big 
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On the newsstands December 10. 
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pear chalky. When photographing any 
makeup, a thin but fully modeled nega- 
tive is necessary, if the full effect is to 
be retained. 

When the subject is through posing, the 
makeup must be removed with either cold 
cream or liquid makeup remover. It is 
advisable to wash the face after removing 
the makeup. 

The makeup chart given on page 38 
is merely a suggested guide. Personal 
experience was the basis on which it 
was compiled, but the possibilities of 
makeup seem to be endless. It remains 
for each photographer to experiment un- 
til he is well acquainted with the flexi- 
bility of both makeup and lighting, sup- 
plementing each other to give the de- 
sired result. 

And now a word of warning to those 
who are not familiar with makeup. You 
did not make a perfect negative the first 
time you clicked a shutter; neither will 
you apply perfect makeup the first time 
you try it. You must learn by practice 
and experience. 

Aside from its value to the photog- 
rapher, makeup is a lot of fun and an 
interesting hobby. Once you have mas- 
tered its technique, and it is not hard, 
you will wonder how you got along with- 
out it—® 





Zane Grey 
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generally so bulky that they hindered 
free action with the camera. 

Then along came the curtain shutter 
without the reflex action, and for a 
while we believed our troubles solved. 
But again, we were fooled. We found 
that in order to operate the curtain 
shutter, one had to use a dark slide to 
cover the filmpack each time the camera 
was rewound. In the time so consumed, 
many valuable jumps might be lost. 

Finally, however, my father developed 
for himself a type with a diaphragm 
shutter replacing the slide, and with a 
mechanism that opened the diaphragm at 
the instant of the shot, and closed it 
immediately after. Thus far, we have 
had excellent success with this camera. 

Shutter speeds vary greatly with the 
type of jump. A swordfish at the height 
of his leap may be stopped with as slow 
a shutter speed as 1/100 second. Going 
up or coming down is reasonably faster, 
say around 1/350 second. On a plunging 
jump, that is one such as a swimmer 
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makes performing a racing dive, low and 
close to the water, your speed may run 
as high as 1/750 second. However, a gen- 
eral speed of 1/500 second can be de- 
pended upon to produce satisfactory re- 
sults, providing your light is brilliant 
enough. 

Film, of course, was always a problem 
to be considered. Until lately, we were 
forced to use only the slower snapshot 
film. As a result, action on dull days was 
almost worthless. But now, with the 
growing need in all branches of photog- 
raphy for a more sensitive film, with the 
development of the new super-speed 
emulsions in both cut and filmpack quan- 
tities, the problem of light is about solved. 

Many times has ZG regretted his loss 
of the entire set of photographs of his 
Giant Tahitian Striped Marlina, due to 
cloudy and rainy weather. This leviathan 
jumped clear of the water fifty-seven 
times during his seven hour fight, and no 
one caught a picture that proved to be 
good enough to print. 

Many of Zane Grey’s great photographs 
have come almost by accident, many by 
unforseen breaks. Possibly the finest of 
all the jumps recorded was that of his 
704 pound black marlin caught off New 
Zealand. The photo was taken by Peter 
Williams, his boatman, and was the most 
perfect exposure I ever saw of that sub- 
ject. 

In ZG’s last trip to Austrailia, he was 
fortunate enough to run into a marlin that 
could not throw the bait from the hook, 
and the resulting photographs were a 
marvel of brute ferocity as the fish flung 
the bait in every conceivable direction. 

However, marlin swordfish are not the 
only species that furnish a thrill for the 
camera fisherman. The mako shark, in- 
digenous to New Zealand and Australian 
waters, is fully as fine a leaper as the 
swordfish, and possibly as great a fighter. 
Then there is the broadbill, old Xiphias 
Gladius, greatest of all game fish, who 
though he chooses to jump seldom, can 
provide as magnificent an exhibition as 
any fish alive. One of the best in ZG’s 
collection is that of an enormous broad- 
bill he hooked at Catalina, fought for 
eleven hours, and then lost. This fish 
leaped seven times, four of which he 
caught with the camera. Then there are 
numerous smaller fish: tarpon, dolphin, 
sailfish; not to mention the great free 
jumpers, the porpoise, the blackfish, or 
the whale. 

Finally—last, but certainly not least— 
we have the motion picture camera, the 
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easiest, but at the same time the most 
complex of methods for photographing 
jumping swordfish. Here is where the 
most latitude in sighting is allowed. Here 
is where almost all the color, the beauty, 
and the matchless artistry of a thing of 
the wild in action can be captured. In all 
of motion picture work, there can be no 
greater thrill than seeing much closer 
than the eye can visualize, a great marlin 
in and out of the air. 

But here again there are many diffi- 
culties to encounter. Sighting is much 
easier than with the still camera, as one 
can follow the fish and later cut out all 
the breaks in movement. A tripod is 
necessary, however, to keep the camera 
reasonably free from jerkiness, although 
it cannot be kept steady except on a very 
calm day. A telephoto lens can be used 
if the weather is not too rough, but one 
has to be extremely careful to keep the 
fish as close to the center of the finder 
as possible. It is generally helpful to 
speed the camera above normal to slow 
the motion down, as the slower action 
shows to the best advantage. 

But the day is far spent. ZG is tired, 
and has four fish in the boat already. The 
headlands of Austrailia’s great coastline 
are looming up purple-green ahead. But 
directly in front of the boat is a black 
tail riding slowly downswell. 

“Black Marlin!” bellows Peter. ZG 
tumbles back into the cockpit from his 
chair on deck. The boys look at the 
waning sun anxiously. 

“Don’t you think it’s a little late for 
good shots?” they ask him. 

“Just one more. Maybe this is the one, 
that best jump,” ZG answers quickly. 
They dig out the cameras again, and soon 
the filmpack tabs are flying away from 
the boat on the wind. 

It is late—almost sunset. Flags waving, 
the launch is entering the harbor. On the 
bow, a four hundred pound black marlin. 
In the cameras, another series of shots to 
commemorate this, the greatest of all 
sports—swordfishing. —® 
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camera, however. I know there was once 
a time when the mere mention of the 
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very quality artists most avoid is the 
camera’s specialty: a sharp, literally pho- 
tographic rendition of detail, and a wholly 
accurate transcription from life. 

Photographs, because of this very qual- 
ity of the camera, have, therefore, be- 
come to the artist what a complete set 
of files is to the statistian. Details which 
may escape the memory are at the finger- 
tips in ready reference form. 

True, lenses do distort at times, and the 
camera can play tricks, making a sub- 
ject, as seen through the lens, less real 
than when adapted through the artist’s 
eye and brush. Broadly speaking, the 
camera will record each tiny detail of 
the scene or model, just as it was when 
the shutter clicked. And in most cases 
this all-embracing ability of the camera 
to include all before it on the plate re- 
sulted in illustrations that, while per- 
haps good pictorially, were less apt to 
grasp the mood of a story than the capa- 
ble illustrator’s brush. 

Finding models who were the physical 
types and who could still convey the es- 
sential drama of the scenes portrayed was 
also difficult, giving all too often the 
“frozen” look frequently found in photo- 
illustrations. Eventually, except in a few 
special cases such as the confession type 
magazines, story illustration was turned 
back to the illustrator. And artists, profit- 
ing by the experience, learned to utilize 
the camera as an ally instead of an enemy. 

Some popular illustrators deliberately 
court a “photographic” effect in their 
drawings, as in the work of Ronald Mc- 
Leod. Ritchie Cooper, who is quite a 
lovely young lady as well as a leading 
illustrator, goes to the extreme of taking 
her shots at a professional photographer’s 
studio; using a full set of models, and 
posing the entire picture as on a stage, 
fully costumed and lighted. 

Other artists use miniature cameras, 
making purely record shots to catch a 
difficult pose or detail. Practically all, 
however, use a camera in some manner 
or other. Harry Beckhoff, whose amusing 
drawings have little photographic quality, 
uses a camera, as well as C. C. Beale, 
Jack Sheridan, Modest Stein and a host 
of others. 

The camera is also valuable to an artist 
in capturing a difficult pose that a model 
cannot hold for a great length of time. 
The accompanying photos illustrate this, 
showing how slight at times is the re- 
semblance between the photo and the 
finished drawing. 

Three of the photos used to illustrate 
this article were made at the studio of 
illustrator Charles L. McCann who pre- 
fers to use a minicam with little or no 
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supplementary lightinz. Artist McCann 
goes about his work something like this: 
First a rough layout of the projected 
magazine cover or illustration is made, 
the model is called and a few sketches 
made to get the pose. In this case he 
worked first from the nude as the par- 
ticular cover was to be a scantily clad 
girl. Even in the case of fully costumed 
poses, however, many artists prefer the 
nude figure in preference to the cos- 
tumed model, in order not to lose the 
lines of the body concealed by clothing. 
Certain lines, although not always visible 
in life, give movement to a drawing. 

The artist usually makes a series of 
shots from varied angles, some detailed 
closeups, or in some instances, a series of 
poses. A completed painting, then, will 
be a combination of photographs, sketches, 
and poses of the live model. 

A camera can never overcome for an 
artist any short-comings in his ability to 
draw. He can not successfully use pho- 
tography as a crutch—but as we have 
seen, highly talented illustrators can and 
do use photographs as helpful acces- 
sories. And most of them get a kick out 
of taking pictures just like the rest of 
us do.—té 
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seemingly never weary of sex-abnormali- 
ties and bloodshed. 

After the pictures had been meticulous- 
ly chosen, the method of reproduction 
should receive careful consideration. 

A camera magazine should never go 
in for tricky lay-outs. Nor should one 
print be permitted to cut into another. 
If a photographer’s work is worthy of 
reproduction at all, an entire page should 
be assigned to it. This should be a “must.” 
No photographic patchwork quilts should 
be allowed: one picture—one page. 

In this connection a photographic pub- 
lication has no right to take liberties with 
a man’s work. There should be no type in 
the actual picture itself. That is like 
hanging a painting in a museum and 
sticking a poster on it. If a magazine re- 
produces fine pictures and then cuts into 
them with other prints, the photographer 
has a legitimate right to raise hell. 

Something should really be done, too, 
about the childish, asinine titles which 
are assigned to pictures. 

Another pet aversion of mine is the 


way the technical articles are written in - 


the camera press. They are turned out, 
oh, so brightly and gaily by people with 
no photographic sensitivity. All technical 
stories should be prepared by technical 
men. 

What if they do write dull stuff? You 
don’t read camera magazines for amuse- 
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ment but for information. People want 
facts and should receive data which will 
help them improve their picture stand- 
ards. If you could get an article full of 
meaty value written in lucid fashion— 
that would be capital! 

Another shameful smear on the photo- 
graphic name is the pornography which 
is edited and sold under the false banner 
of art. You have got to do more than 
set a camera up in front of a naked 
woman and click the shutter to get a 
nude. A nude is only worthy of the 
appellation if it is achieved with imagi- 
nation, sensitivity, respect, and technical 
and artistic competency. 

One of the worst features of magazines 
today is the advertising photographs with 
which they are crammed. Despite the 
fact that I earn my living by making pic- 
tures for advertisements, I must speak 
out about them. The majority are bad, 
trashy, worthless, technically and ar- 
tistically inferior. And I include my own 
work in this condemnation. 

I don’t know what to do about it. I 
am not setting myself up to remedy the 
situation. But I can deplore it. Very 
rarely does a photographer get a chance 
to make even a fair picture for an adver- 


tiser. When I look through the adver- ' 


tising pages of the national publications, 
I feel ashamed that I am a photographer. 

I cannot help admitting that the aver- 
age drawing or painting for advertising 
is far superior to the photographs used 
for the same purpose. And that again 
includes my own. Only a few days ago 
I was speaking with the art director of a 
large agency. He told me that within the 
past six months the demand for art work, 
in comparison with the orders for pho- 
tographs, had increased more than at any 
time during the last seven years. 

This statement should speak for itself. 
But I will annotate it by saying that 
anything goes in advertising photography 
today. That is—anything but good work. 
Even if a photographer made a really fine 
picture, I don’t know who in the current 
market would buy it. 

The great photographers to my way 
of thinking are such men as Edward 
Weston, Steichen, Stieglitz, Willard Van 
Dyke, Charles Sheeler, and of course, 
Clarence White, who unfortunately died 
in 1925. 

When any camera magazine can re- 
produce photographs made by men of 
this calibre—then and then only will 
I put my “John Henry” on a check for a 
year’s herent 
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torney investigated. He suspected the 
cake was poisoned and sent a sample to 
Madison, the state capital, to be tested. 
The chemist reported arsenic present in 
a second layer of frosting, which had 
been spread over the original bakery 
frosting. 

Although none of the victims were in 
serious condition, having thrown off the 
effects of the poison, there was a lot of 
interest as to who would want to poison 
an elderly maiden lady living alone in a 
small village. So we were on our way 
to find out. 

We made good time to Madison, 80 
miles, bought a couple of sandwiches to 
eat on the way, and were off on the last 
lap. Then the going got tough. Sleet was 
falling and freezing on the windshield. 
The last twelve miles over dirt roads we 
spent as much time in the ditches along 
the sides of the road as we did on the 
road itself. But finally we drove up to 
the town filling station at just two o’clock. 

Since Lone Rock is only four blocks 
long, we did not have much trouble find- 
ing Gusta. 

She invited us into the kitchen and, 
after a few words of explanation and a 
little persuasion to overcome her argu- 
ment that “nobody wants to see an old 
woman’s picture in the paper”, she con- 
sented to pose. Mary Mac called in Irma 
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while I set up the camera. 

When I had them all set to shoot, 
Gusta naively asked if I would like to 
have the cake in the picture. I had taken 
for granted that they had eaten most of 
it and the rest had been sent to Madison. 
So out of the sideboard came a quarter 
of the cake in its original wrappings. 

Fifteen minutes after we had located 
Gusta, I was on my way to the town’s 
only hotel with the picture. 

Up to now I had been getting all the 
breaks, but when I looked over the layout 
at the hotel my heart sank. 

There was but one bathroom in the 
place and that had two big windows that 
could not be made light tight, at least for 
fast pan film. Although the inn-keeper 
did not know what it was all about, he 
got me a pail of water, and I descended to 
the cellar. 

There among the canned fruit, broken 
chairs, and the potato pile, I set up my 
darkroom. My traveling photographic kit 
consisted of developer and hypo in bottles, 
three 4 x 5 trays, a printing frame, a 5 x 7 
ferrotype tin, and an extension light with 
which to print. (We also carry a portable 
enlarger, but on this job, where I could 
pose the picture and fill up my 4 x 5 film, 
a contact print was sufficient. Of course, 
on sport assignments, or where we have 
to speed-flash unwilling subjects and can- 
not fill up the film, we have to blow up 
part of the negative.) 

In three minutes I had my two films (I 
always make two shots when I can, just 
to be sure I have a good one) developed 
and in the hypo. A couple of minutes to 
fix, a quick rinse of the best negative, and 
into the printing frame it went with a 
sheet of cellophane over the emulsion 
side. 

I got a good print for the wire on the 
second try. (A print, to be good for the 
wirephoto, must be very soft, with no 
pure whites. Transmission increases the 
contrast, so a flat, muddy print is just 
the thing to come out right at the other 
end.) The print was hypoed for a min- 
ute, rinsed another minute, slapped on 
the tin and I hiked upstairs and started 
setting up the portable wirephoto ma- 
chine. 

By this time, an audience had gathered 
in the lobby, where I was obliged to set 
up the outfit, since there was only one 
phone in the hotel. And what a phone! 
One of those old crankers so different 
from the modern phones I had used to 
date. When I got it off the wall and pried 
open the housing, I discovered enough 
coils to take care of a half dozen modern 
phones. 

I went on setting up the rest of the 
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equipment, plugged in the light circuit 
(which runs the motor that turns the 
cylinder), and the storage battery (which 
furnishes the current to light the scanning 
beam). When the voltage was adjusted, 
I checked the telephone coils by connect- 
ing the machine to first one, and then 
another. The correct coil for transmission 
would produce a tone from the tuning 
fork, picked up through ear phones con- 
nected to the output terminals. At last 
I found the correct one. 

The print was now dry, so I put it on 
the cylinder and started the motor. The 
tubes were warmed up and glowing 
brightly, and the steady buzz of the 
tuning fork indicated that everything was 
ready. The transmitter was now adjusted 
to the local telephone circuit. 

I picked up the receiver, and, much to 
my surprise, the local operator, in her 
parlor-phone exchange a block away, 
asked if I was the Journal photographer, 
ready to send the picture of Gusta and 
Irma to Milwaukee, by telephone. News 
certainly travels swiftly in a small town. 

I warned the operator not to cut in on 
my connection under any circumstance, 
since any break in the transmission would 
ruin the picture. Then I asked for L. D. 
123 in Milwaukee, collect. This is the 
number of the phone on the receiving 
panel of the A. P. wirephoto station in 
the Journal building. 

It was four-fifteen when I got my call 
through and the picture editor, a couple 
of sub-editors, and an engraver or two 
heaved sighs of relief that carried nearly 
to Lone Rock when they heard that I was 
ready to send. 

A hurried call on the master sending 
set to the wirephoto dispatch room in the 
New York office brought the information 
via the Milwaukee office that my picture 
would go on the network of twenty-six 
stations immediately after the picture that 
was now on the cylinder was finished. 

After a couple of minutes’ wait the 
word came in, “Give us your preliminary 
line-up.” 

I pushed the button that tied the ma- 
chine into the telephone circuit and 
twenty-six operators, scattered all over 
the country, tuned their machines to my 
tone going out from Lone Rock. 

“It sounds O.K. Give us the final.” 

With a few words of warning to the 
spectators, who now filled the room, to 
be still while the picture went on, I again 
pressed the button, starting the motor. 
After a wait of thirty seconds for a possi- 
ble interruption from Milwaukee in case 
anything was not right, I slipped in the 
clutch engaging the motor. The cylinder 
began to turn, and Gusta, Irma, and the 
cake were on their way to the front pages 
of the nation. 

There was nothing to do now but wait 
until the —_? minutes of the actual 
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sending of the picture was finished. 

A whispered conference with: Mary 
Mac, who had come in the meantime, dis- 
closed some new developments in the case. 
Gusta’s sister, Mrs. Emma Whitman, who 
lived at Bear Creek, a few miles away, 
had been mysteriously burned, and was 
in the hospital at Richland Center, the 
county seat. 

She could not be photographed, though, 
because of the seriousness of her injuries. 
However, Gusta had an old picture of her 
sister, which could be copied. Also, the 
five Vetter children were now home from 
school and could be shot at their home, as 
soon as I could get there. 

After what seemed an hour, the picture 
was finished. I shut off the portable and 
listened in on the phone. 

“It sounded all right, but hang on until 
it is out of the developer,” the operator 
in Milwaukee informed me. 

While waiting, I gave the picture editor 
the captions, and informed him of what I 
expected to send later in the evening for 
the regular editions the next day. 

At last the word came through that the 
picture was O.K. 

With a sigh of relief, I went out and 
“shot” the five Vetter children around 
the dining room table, studying, and 
copied the old photo of Mrs. Whitman by 
propping it up against some books on the 
same dining room table. 

These two pictures were developed, 
printed and sent out in the same manner. 

At ten-thirty, they were all in the Mil- 
waukee office, 140 miles away. Without 
the portable wirephoto transmitter, they 
could not possibly have been placed in 
the picture editor’s hands before the fol- 
lowing morning. As it was, one photo 
reached Milwaukee the same afternoon 
and was used in evening editions through- 
out the country. The others were in the 
office that evening, as well as in twenty- 
six other cities having wirephoto stations, 
ready for the morning editions. —® 
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Making Silhouettes 


(Continued from page 31) 








Correct Exposure 
(Continued from page 12) 








ures to be silhouetted. Otherwise, in an 
exposure of this sort, a spot of light is 
likely to show on the sheet. 

Also be careful that no light is re- 
flected on the subject from white walls, 
mirrors, or the like. Just before making 
the exposure see that all other lights have 
been extinguished in both rooms. A piece 
of glistening white cardboard or a shiny 
pot or pot lid placed behind the lamps to 
act as a reflector will cut the time of the 
exposure materially. 

If you like to do your own developing, 
there are two methods that should give 
you successful results and sharp con- 
trasts. Films developed for 15 minutes in 
a tank containing 2 tank developer pow- 
ders, the developer at 65 degrees F., will 
be satisfactorily sharp. Or if you use a 
tray, use a double strength developer and 
develop as long as necessary to blacken 
the background thoroughly. 

When it comes to printing the negatives, 
you must be careful in the selection of 
your paper. A paper softer than a No. 4 
or No. 5 Velox is not suitable, except 
under special conditions where the back- 
ground is extremely dark. 

Almost any desired effect can be pro- 
duced in silhouettes. Full length figures 
can be reduced to heads or busts by 
masking the bottom of the negative when 
you are printing it. The mask can either 
be laid between the paper and the neg- 
ative or over the back of the negative. 
The use of masks will also enable you to 
vary the shape of your silhouettes. 

When silhouettes are mentioned, we in- 
variably think of the black figure on the 
white background. Just as a change, the 
white silhouette on the dark background 
is an interesting experiment. These are 
made by printing from a positive instead 
of a negative. To make a positive, use a 
contrast film, such as the Process Film, 
and place a negative in a printing frame 
with a sheet of this film. A short ex- 
posure is all that is needed. A 25 watt 
lamp placed 5 feet away should give 
desired results in about a quarter of a 
second. 

On a very bright day, satisfactory sil- 
houettes can be made by posing the sub- 
ject against a window. There should be 
no other light in the room. All the light 
must come through the window before 
which the subject is posed. Consequently 
any other window should be heavily 
draped. The window you select should be 
one which admits plenty of. light, one with 
no obstructions such as bushes, trees, or 
a neighboring building near it. 

As one becomes more expert in sil- 
houette making and consequently more 
ambitious, outdoor silhouettes tempt one 
into new fields. These silhouettes are 
comparatively easy to secure against the 
sky when the sun is obscured by a cloud. 
Water also makes a good background. To 
determine the correct exposure, consider- 
able experimentation is necessary as the 
time varies according to the strength of 
the light. However, an exposure of 1/100 
second with a stop of f 22 is frequently 
satisfactory. —6 





legerdemain on my part. I merely start 
right and then follow through, by the 
simplest and most direct means, to attain 
my finished results. 

During the many years I have been do- 
ing photographic work I have had an un- 
usually varied experience in _ subject 
matter and type of work done. Through- 
out this period I have naturally developed, 
through necessity, a pretty good sense 
of estimation of exposure time, but a few 
years ago I decided to make a comparative 
test between my ability and the results 
to be obtained by employing a good ex- 
posure meter. I made twelve pictures 
under the widest possible range of light- 
ing conditions, beginning with shots in 
very dark corners of an old California 
Mission and ending with breaking surf 
under brilliant sunshine. I made dupli- 
cate exposures, one according to my 
estimation as to what it should be, and 
the other strictly according to the read- 
ing obtained from the meter. 

I tank-developed these test exposures 
so that there could not possibly be any 
variation from that source, and I followed 
through with them in the same manner. 
The results astounded me. My own ex- 
posures were all printable, of course, 
as they had been for years, even though 
they varied somewhat in density. But 
you should have seen those made accord- 
ing to the meter reading! Absolutely uni- 
form in density and certainly the finest 
printers I had ever made. That convinced 
me that, with all my experience, the 
meter could do a far better job than I 
could ever hope to do. And so from that 
day on I have used a meter every time 
I’ve made pictures—and my pictures have 
been consistently finer for doing so. 

Let me give you a case in point. Not 
long ago a representative of the publicity 
department of a very large oil company 
hurriedly drove up to my door and rushed 
in with the information that he had to 
have a series of pictures for one of the 
company’s trade publications, that they 
had to be made immediately, that the 
place where they were to be taken was 
some sixty odd miles up in the country, 
that they were all outdoor shots and had 
to be made by daylight, and that I didn’t 
dare refuse to make them for him as they 
were very important in his work. 

Two more things he didn’t mention; he 
didn’t need to, for I could see them my- 
self. One was that it was raining, as it 
had been for days, not in drops, but in 
regular sheets of water. The other was 
that it was 3 p.m. and what little daylight 
there was left would soon be gone. His 
need of these pictures was really impera- 
tive so I lost no time in grabbing a cam- 
era. Piling into his machirfe, we were 
off in one of the worst rainstorms through 
which I have ever ridden. 

It was raining just as hard as ever 
when we.reached his picture location. 
Quickly surveying the scene I went into 
action in all that downpour, and yet I got, 
on that occasion, some of the finest nega- 
tives I’ve ever made at any time and 
under any light condition. The pictures 
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reproduced beautifully in the company 
publication and were the occasion for 
many letters specifically mentioning their 
fine photographic quality. The publicity 
man was pleased with them, the company 
was pleased with them, and between you 
and me, I was pleased with them myself, 
particularly because they were all straight 
prints made according to full standard 
procedure and without one single bit of 
extra manipulation. The negatives might 
have been made under ideal conditions 
insofar as their processing and print- 
ability were concerned. 

But I’m willing to bet that they wouldn’t 
have turned out the printers they were 
if I had just “guessed” at the correct ex- 
posure under that failing light condition 
and in all that downpour, even with all 
my years of experience to back up that 
guess. On that occasion I used my ex- 
tinction type meter to get the correct 
exposure time, as I always do when the 
illumination is very poor, as in dark cor- 
ners of out of the way places. 

I have two meters, one of the visual 
type, and a photo-electric meter, one or 
the other of which is my constant com- 
panion wherever photographic trails lead 
me. Of course, the function of these 
meters is largely duplicated, one in the 
other, yet at each end of the exposure 
scale they have particular uses which are 
not duplicated, which is the reason I keep 
them both. The visual type digs deepest 
into the darkest places, and with the 
other I have no compensation to make 
for the length of time it takes my eyes 
to adapt themselves to the darkness of 
the interior of the other, when I am 
working in extremely brilliant light. 

So, those of us who are consistent users 
of good exposure meters have no worries 
about the necessity of accepting substi- 
tutes for good negatives. We don’t need 
them. We have good negatives, and the 
money we have saved on films alone 
through the use of our good exposure 
meters over a short period of time has 
paid for them many times over and given 
us a good profit. In realizing their value 
to us in our labors to get things right 
from the beginning, we have saved both 
time and money and assured ourselves 
that which is even more important to 
most of us—negatives from which perfect 
prints may be obtained, and by straight 
procedure.—® 
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EFFECTIVE APERTURE. The diameter 
of a beam of light parallel to the long 
axis of the lens which, after passing 
through the part of the lens in front 
of the diaphragm, completely fills the 
latter is the effective aperture of the 
lens. This is the aperture used in cal- 
culating F numbers. 

EFFECTIVE F NUMBER. The focal 
length of a lens divided by the diameter 
of its effective aperture. This is the 
real measure of the speed of a _ lens. 

EFFERVESCENCE. The escape of dis- 
solved gases from a liquid. Ginger ale 
effervesces when the cap is removed. 

EFFICIENCY OF SHUTTER. The part 
of the time of the total exposure given 
by a shutter during which the aperture 
of the shutter is fully uncovered or 


open. 

EFFLORESCENCE. The process in 
which a salt gives up its water of 
crystallization to the air. 
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EIKONOGIN. A developing agent, hy- 
drated amidonaphtol sulphonate of 
sodium. Eikonogin resembles’ elon, 
which has largely displaced it. 

ELDIA PRINTER. A device with which 
to make contact prints of 35 mm. film 
on positive film or paper. 

ELECTRIC ARC. The direct current arc 
with white flame carbons gives an in- 
tense light rich in blue and violet rays. 
Highly actinic, this light very closely 
resembles direct sunlight. 

ELECTROGRAPH. An apparatus by 
means of which photographs may be 
transmitted telegraphically. 

ELECTROTINT. A method of producing 
half-tones or plates by electrotyping. 

ELEMENT. In chemistry, a substance 
which is in its simplest form and is 
non-decomposable. Iron is an element. 

ELON. One of many trade names for a 
developing agent the full name of 
which is para-methyl-amino-phenol sul- 
phate. Elon is one of the constituents 
of MQ developers. Also called metol. 

EMULSION. The sensitive coating on 
films, papers and plates used in photog- 
raphy. It consists principally of a 
silver salt or salts suspended in gelatin. 

EMULSION BATCH NUMBER. A num- 
ber placed on the label of film and paper 
packages which identifies the batch 
from which that particular film or 
paper was made. 

EMULSION SPEED. A property of pho- 
tographic emulsions which determines 
how long they must be exposed to a 
given light source to secure equal 
density when developed. This speed 
may be given in DIN, Weston or 
Scheiner scales. 

ENAMEL COLLODION. See Enameling. 

ENAMEL PHOTOGRAPHS. Photographs 
made on enamel by any one of several 
processes and fired to make them per- 
manent. 

ENAMELED BROMIDE PAPER. A glossy 
bromide paper for enlarging which 
gives enlargements resembling contact 
prints. 

ENAMELING. The application of collo- 
dion to a print to produce gloss and 
protection. 

ENAMELS, IMITATION. A photographic 
print mounted and sprayed with suc- 
cessive coats of transparent varnish. 

ENCAUSTIC PASTE. A wax paste used 
to impart a slight gloss to matte or 
semi-matte prints. 

ENCLOSED ARC. An arc lamp in which 
the carbons are enclosed in a glass 
chamber. The carbons, being surrounded 
by the products of their own combus- 
tion, burn much more slowly and permit 
an are of greater length, giving a light 
rich in ultra-violet rays. 

ENDEMANN’S PROCESS. 
process. 

ENDOTHERMIC. An adjective used to 
describe a chemical or physical reaction 
which absorbs heat. When hypo is 
dissolved, the water in which it is 
dissolved becomes cooler, showing that 
heat has been absorbed. This is an 
endothermic reaction. 

ENLARGED NEGATIVE. A negative 
larger than the original. A transparent 
positive is first made either by contact 
or projection and then a new negative 
is made by projection to the size de- 
sired. 

ENLARGEMENT. A photographic print 
larger than the negative from which it 
is made. The process amounts to pro- 
jecting the negative on a _ sensitized 
paper. 


(To be continued next month) 


See Aniline 
















Money back guarantee 
A REAL Photo Enlarger that does fine 
work. Focuses automatically. Also COPIES 
and has a Contact Printer and Retouchin 
Table. Interesting circular free, Only $5.94 
complete, Lens included. 
IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New York 














MAKE MONEY 





At Home / 


EARN money working at home or instudio coloring 
photos and miniatures in oil. Learn ‘‘Koehne Method” 
in few weeks. Work done by this method is beautiful and 
indemand. No previous experience needed. —~g! make 
money full or re time this easy way. Send for free 
booklet, “‘Make Money at Home” and requirements. 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, inc. 
301 Michigan Avenue Dept. 2261 Chicago, Illinois 
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STILL OFFERING BARGAINS 


in Shopworn and Used Cameras 


CONTAFLEX with F/!.5 and ease................... 275. 
LEICA G F/2 and oi aaa may 
EICA G Rapidwinder F/1.5 as new 






ped head 11 with all lenses, as new, v 








L 
Cc 
cial Lens for Leica F/1.5 3” Plasmat x 
NEW $19.50 WIRGEN, a few samples... 15.50 
ARGUS, as new every way & case..................... 10.00 
ARGUS ENLARGER as new with lamp.......... 10.00 
FOTHDERDY F/2.5, as new, never loaded ...... 29.50 
IKOFLEX I! ZEISS TESSAR L. N., never 
loaded 50 
ROLLEICORD ZEISS TRIOTAR L. N. & 5.00 


REFLEX PILOT ZEISS TESSAR, F/2.8 as * 
new ..... - 
GRAFLEX D, ZEISS TESSAR L. N. extras 100.00 

RAFLEX AUTO 7!2” ZEISS TESSAR F/4.5 

2 EE 100.00 
R AUTO F/4.5 KA LENS, shows use 50.00 
AFIC F/4.5 KA LENS, fine............ 69.50 
AFIC 24x34 R.B., new, with lens 99.00 
SPECIAL F/2, never loaded.............. 85.00 


WRITE FOR FREE LIST OF BARGAINS 


WELLS-SMITH 
RADIO CORP. 
71 E. Adams St. 
CHICAGO 


Yo BLOCK FROM THE ART INSTITUTE 














WANTED 


Your name and address 
To_send you catalogues and prices 
MEXICO CAMERA SPECIALIST 


Foto Mantel Sucr. Rudolf Rudiger, Postbox 1459. 


Mexico, D.F.-107, Branch 1: v. Juarez No, 66. 
Branch ti: TIJUANA, BAJA CALIFORNIA, FIRST 
STREET NO. 169 


German cameras—Fieldglasses—Movie cameras and 
Projectors 
ASK FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUES. 











FREE INDEX 


INDEX for Volume | of POPULAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY (first eight issues) is now available to 
any reader who cares to write for one. Please 
address, Index Dept., POPULAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


















‘Ideas for photog- 


raphy will be 
found in plenty 
here; the average 
amateur will revel 
in the details.’’ 


Sdienttfic 
American 


Vesa aaa 





fi 
A 


Jacob Deschin’s 


NEW WAYS 
IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY $2.75 


Ideas for the Amateur 


Thorough; workable. A guide to the whole range 
of modern and special effects, as well as better 
every-day results, that the amateur can get with 
ordinary equipment. Helps you find picture sub- 
jects; get better results under varied conditions. 
Covers angle-view, baby, bad-weather, nature, can- 
did, night, color, table-top, trick, and other types 
of photography. Shows how to make transparen- 
cies, greeting cards, murals, lamp shades, etc. 
Filled with practical methods, devices, suggestions. 











SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE—SEND THIS COUPON ! 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Deschin-New Ways in Photography for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$2.75, plus few cents postage or return book postpaid. | 
ttance. 


’ 
| 
| 
| 
] (Postage paid on orders accompanied by remi ) | 
| 
5. Swe ee ee eereree Ce ! 
| 
| sen tee eeee ee ee | 
‘epsheheaeecaatenanan COC CCC COC LOCC COE eeee : 
Oe ne peeps OeNndockeaubwaeceece ! 
| 
Cc aun’ 





(Books sent on approval in U. 8S. and Canada only.) | 


ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee eee ee ee ee oe ee 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 





RATES: 25 cents per word. Minimum: 


10 words. 





CAMERAS 


FOR SALE—Speed —o 3%4x0% FAD 
lens, F.P.A. and sole leather case, $50. 
i Becker, 31 N. Main, Gloversville, 


STILL and Movie Cameras, miniature or 
professional, bought, sold, traded. Write. 
Camera-Mart, Inc., 110 West 40th Street, 
New York. 


CONTAX II, f2, case, a. new $145. 
Hugo Frey, Greenport, New York. 


WANTED—Model one Contax mee slow 
speeds or lens. Irl Gordon, 104 Bittman St., 
Akron, Ohio. . 

ROLLEIFLEX, new, $79. Hartman, 600 West 
162nd, New York. 

DUO-620 like new, accessories. Bargain. 
Dr. John Haruff, Hollister, California. 
LEICA F, Chrome, F2, $115.00, Keach, Box 
45, Kensington, N.Y. 

LEICA G, F2, $125.00. Libenson, 365 E. 46th 
St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

LEICA f2.5 Case like new, $125.00, Mc- 
Faunce, Haddon Heights, N.J. 


CONTAX III, F2, wing 7, case, $189.00. 
Linder, 280 Broadway, N C. 

EXCHANGE 5x7 Sealure Celov 8% f.5 
“ Exakta, McFaunce, Haddon Heights, 












































BRAND new Super Iconta, $50; Plaubel 
Makina, $160. Maier, Venice, Fla. 


LEICA D, 3.5, $70.00. Parnau, 2909 North 
Calif., Stockton, California. 


LEICA G, F2, case, $129.50. Peters, 1772 
46th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CONTAX 2, F2, Everready case, $150.00. 
Sheiby, 30 Church, N.Y.C. 


LEICA G, F2, case, new, $140.00. Woerner, 
735-18th Ave., Irvington, N.J. 


EXCHANGE 5x7 with lens and case for 
— Derby, Pilot. Fy F. Wilson, Bad Axe, 
ich. 


WANTED—Recomar Maximar Bergheil 6.5 
x 9 new style compur shutter. Russell 
Smiley, Route 3, Bozeman, Mont. 


LOST—In San Francisco, Retina Camera 
No. 64758K, lens No. 1033449. Reward, no 
questions asked. Robert Blackwell, "3602 
Motor Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
































SPECIAL RATES 
FOR READERS 


A special classified rate is now offered for 
readers (non-commercial) who wish to buy, 
sell, or exchange cameras or equipment: 10 
words for $1. Extra words 25c. Payable 
in advance. 














PHOTO FINISHING 





ENLARGED jumbo prints from 35mm 
films, 4c ea. Argus, Leica, etc. Fine grain 
developing 25c. Send no money with films. 


Sond films to Mulson Studio, 1490 Strat- 
ford Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
TWO beautiful professional double weight 
enlargements and eight life-time prints, 
25c. Reprints 3c. May’s Photo Shop, La- 
Crosse, Wis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ATTENTION! Candid Camera Fans! Join 
“Candid Exchange Club.” Exchange your 
candids with fellow fans all over the coun- 
try. Novel! Interesting! Educational! New! 
Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 
particulars to: Candid Exchange Club, 64 
Vermont St., Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED, original poems, songs, for im- 
mediate consideration. Send poems to Co- 
lumbian Music Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 182, 
Toronto, Can. 


FOR a limited time, we will allow full list 
price for your camera if a Bantam, Duo, 
Perle, Dollina, Super Ikomat or other well- 
known make, toward Leica G or Contax I? 
or III with F2 or F1.5 lenses. Rifles, shot- 
guns, target pistols, and other firearms ac- 
cepted in trade at liberal allowances on 
Leicas, Contaxes, Graflexes, Weston Meters. 
and all photographic equipment, motion 
picture and “still.” National Camera Ex- 
change, Established in 1914, 11 South Fifth 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















BUYER’S GUIDE 











PHOTO SUPPLIES 


XMAS bargains, Leica G, F.2 lens $127.50 
Contax II F.2 $147.50 others, Robert Block, 
154 E. 47th St., New York City. 


WANTED 6x9 or 9x12 Linhof, Juwel, Ideal, 
also accessories, enlarger. Harry Evans, 
Fisk Building, N.Y.C. 


PHOTOMURALS _ Giant 
easily, economically made. Complete II- 
lustrated Instruction $1.00. Information 
eae Fogarty, 1689A Capitol, Bridgeport, 
onn. 


AMAZING 16m/m, 8m/m Xmas bargains. 
Mists No-Wat-Ka, 151 Broadway, Pater- 
son ; 


SONNAR F:2 Lens, in case, $70. Schultz, 
638 Kimlin, Glendale, Calif. 


INSTRUCTION 


MAKE money in re: Learn 
quickly at home. Spare or full time. Easy 
plan. Previous experience unnecessary. 
Common school education sufficient. Inter- 
esting booklet and requirements free. 
American School of Photography, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 225C, Chicago. 


INCOME from your camera instead of ex- 
pense. Low-cost, home study course teaches 
you to make _ photographs for magazines, 
newspapers, ertisers. Tremendous de- 
mand. Earn good money wherever you 
live. Free book. Universal Photographers, 
Dept. P, 10 West 33rd Street, New York. 











Enlargements— 























Chicago, Ill. 





ALMER COE & CO. 


Camera & Photographic Supplies 
Developing, Finishing and Enlarging 
105 No. Wabash Ave. 

78 E. Jackson Blvd. 

18 South La Salle St. 

1645 Orrington Ave., Evanston 





Los Angeles, Calif. 





EARL V. LEWIS CO. 


Use Our Mail Order Service 
For ~~ eroping, Printing, Enlarging 
13-a West 11th ‘St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
KAY’S 


Dealers in Highgrade Cameras 
Special Fine Grain Developing 
212 N. SEVENTH ST. 


New York City 
DELTA PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


“Amateur Photo Supplies at 
Professional Rates” 
685 Third Ave. (Near 43rd St.) 


JAMAICA CAMERA STORE 


Visit Our Camera Store 
Complete Photographic Line 
8931-161st St., Jamaica 
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PATENTS 


WE successfully sell inventions, patented 
and unpatented. Write for proof, and tell 
us what you have for sale. Chartered In- 
stitute of American Inventors, Dept. 118, 
Washington, D.C 


PATENTS. Low — Book and advice free. 
L F. Randolph, Dept. 758, Washington, D.C. 














Letters To The Editor 


(Continued from page 60) 








the October issue. ... On page 65 is a 
group entitled “Pictures From Our Read- 
ers.” The picture at the top left of the 
page is described as an Argus shot taken 
at 1/50 second at f 16. I don’t understand 
how this was made when an Argus can 
only be stopped down to f 11. I think that 
your magazine tops all others and I hope 
that you will continue on your high 


standards. 
DONALD A. DAVIES, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


ED. You’re right. Thanks for calling 
this error to our attention as fll was 
correct. 

= 
Dear Sir: 

In the current number of PopuLar PHo- 
TOGRAPHY there is a request from one of 
your readers who wishes to exchange pho- 
tos with other members. May I suggest 
. . . an idea which has proved very popu- 
lar over here. 

The idea is to start a small club of say 
a dozen or twenty members and to ex- 
change, by post, photographs. The photos 
are carefully packed in a container and 
sent round to the members who keep the 
container for several days, insert one or 
more of their own photos and post it on 
to the next member. Along with the con- 
tainer is a book for criticisms of the 
prints and space for any helpful hints on 
how the photos were taken, such as the 
exposure given, time of day, light, print- 
ing process, etc. 

This idea enables readers in different 
parts of the country to get together. Natu- 
rally as each member receives the con- 
tainer he extracts the photos he put in 
the last round. Over here we arrange it 
so that each member receives a container 
once a month and keeps it for three or 
four days. We call them “Postal Port- 
folios.” Hoping that the idea may prove 
of interest to your readers .. 

Ss. M. COOPER, 
Ilkley, England. 
ED. An excellent idea. We hope some of 
our readers will try it. 


— 


A Remedy for Dry and 
Cracked Skin 


HOSE whose hands are sensitive to 

certain chemicals (generally metol 
is found to be the offender) know how 
uncomfortable, and sometimes painful, 
dried up and cracked skin can be. 

Of course, prevention is better than 
cure and the use of rubber gloves and 
print tongs are recommended. If your 
hands are already affected, here is a good 
dependable cure. 

Dip the hands in a weak acetic acid 
solution, such as used for a stop bath; 
this will neutralize the alkali from the 
developer. Then rub a little glycerine 
well into the skin, paying particular at- 
tention to the cuticle and under the 
fingernails. Repeat several times until 
the hands show improvement. If this 
treatment is repeated each time after 
developer has been used, you are not 
likely to have any more trouble. 

It has worked wonders with my hands, 
which were so badly and deeply cut that 
I could hardly use them.—Oscar DuPuis, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Trade Notes and News 


(Continued from page 62) 








made of cold-rolled steel, chromium 
plated, with 10” polished aluminum para- 
bolic reflectors, acid etched for better 
reflection. Twin arms swing through a 
complete arc permitting the lights to be 
placed in any position. The unit weighs 
very little and folds down to 384” for 
carrying. The retail price is $9.00 with 
reflectors (bulbs extra). 


THE NOTED illustrative photographer 
and motion picture producer, Irving 
Browning, has formed The Camera-Mart, 
Inc., at 110 West 40th St. New York 
City, with his brother, Sam Browning, 
who is also a photographer. The com- 
pany will retail, service, rent, and ex- 
change still and motion picture cameras 
and equipment for all amateur and pro- 
fessional requirements. 


THERE IS soon to appear on the market 
the new Argus-Kit, manufactured by the 
International Research Corp., 149 Fourth 
Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. This kit will con- 
tain, in a finished wooden cabinet, an Argus 
camera, enlarger and projector; lens shade 
and cap; 2 filters; 2 supplementary lens at- 
tachments; accessory case; Argus slide 
binder and slide neeng, set. e total 
value of the kit is $55.70. It will be offered 
at a special gift price of $50.00. 


A NEW instrument for use in balancing 
color separation negatives is announced 
by Color Laboratories, Inc., 415 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. This device, 
known as the Garometer, is easy to 
operate and eliminates the necessity for 
tedious calculations to obtain a balance 
curve. The instrument can also be used 
to obtain developing time ratios and 
many other pertinent measurements used 
in the photographic field. A model is on 
display at the sales office located at the 
above address. 


A NEW tank for developing cut film and 
film packs is announced by James T. Lynch, 
303 g Cincinnati, Tulsa, Okla. The tank, 
simple to load, offers the convenience of 
daylight processing. Its construction is en- 
tirely of bakelite and stainless steel, both 
materials being resistant against all devel- 
oping agents. Racks are obtainable in the 
following sizes: 24% x 3%, 3% x 4%, 4.x 5, 6.5 
x 9 cm., and 9 x 12 cm. Each rack has a 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


capacity for 12 films. List price of the 
an complete with one rack of any size, is 


NEW AND enlarged quarters are an- 
nounced by the H & R Fotomart (for- 
merly known as H & R Camera Ex- 
change) at 522 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. The company represents all na- 
tionally known manufacturers of photo- 
graphic equipment and supplies. 





Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 8) 








virile opinions. We believe him to be sin- 
cere and we feel that he should be heard. 
Anton Bruehl came to this country 
some years ago from Australia. By pro- 
fession he was an electrical engineer— 
but just as you and I, he succumbed to a 
long-felt desire and took up photography. 
He studied diligently under the late Clar- 
ence White. As a commercial photog- 
rapher he soon made his mark—winning 
the Harvard awards in 1929 and 1934. And 
the Art Directors also have awarded him 
highest honors and numerous medals, not 
alone for his black-and-whites, but for 
his color pictures as well. 
— eo 
HOSE who make a study of Pictures 
From Our Readers (pages 58-59) 
will see stars this month. These stars 
indicate our first and second choice on 
the basis of reader interest and print 
quality. Don’t, however, overlook the 
other fine prints which have been se- 
lected from the hundreds submitted. 
tins 
E’LL be seeing you early next 
month—on the 7th instead of the 
10th, the day on which Poputar Puortoc- 
RAPHY usually makes its appearance. The 
reason for this is that there are no news- 
stand deliveries on Saturday, Sunday or 
Monday. So rather than keep you wait- 
ing until the 11th we’ll speed up a bit. 
Just a line, before we run out of space 
here, to extend best wishes for the New 
Year. We also. hope Santa Claus brings 
that camera you’ve been wanting! 
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NEW 


CANDICAM 


MINIATURE 
CAMERA 


Makes 16 Pictures 
on Standard Vest 
Pocket Film 






No larger than a tennis ball, the new CAN- 
DICAM is superbly constructed, has a mechan- 
ism of remarkable precision and is the most 
outstanding example of the progress made in 
camera construction today. It has a rapid 
Duplar lens and may be used for time as well 
as snapshot exposure. Optically ground re- 
flecting finders show the image in clear de- 
tail. It is simple to load, easy to manipulate 
and makes 16 needle-sharp pictures that en- 
large beautifully to any size. It is superbly 
finished in genuine leather. It measures just 
2'/," square. . . . Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price or mailed C.O.D. Satisfac- 50 
tion guaranteed or money ae | 

TUNG NUNS crecsrchicnctcecssicietnnt 


WHITESTONE COMPANY 


Whitestone, New York 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 


MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 





REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 
OF POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT CHICAGO, ILL., FOR OCTOBER, 1937 


State of Illinois? 
County of Cook§**- 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared A. T. Pullen, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of the POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the — of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit’ 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
W. B. Ziff, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. ; Editor, B. G, Davis, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il].; Managing Editor, 
a ¥. Maple, 608 S Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Business Manager, A. T. Pullen, 608 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 


other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Company, 608 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; W. B. Ziff Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III.; 
W. B. Ziff, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; B. G. Davis, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

A. T. PULLEN 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager, or owner.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of September, 1937. 
M. GNASS 
[SEAL] (My commission expires February 26, 1940.) 

















FEBRUARY’S 
A STAR MONTH 


for POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


-.. Will contain a dazzling 
Galaxy of striking features 
and outstanding articles. 


For Instance: 


DR. FREDERICK A. COOK 
(of North Pole Fame) 


gives a thrilling account of photographic 
experiences in the Antarctic in the 1890's. 


IVAN DMITRI 


a fascinating story of a man and his work’ 


WILLIAM LA VARRE 


backs up the explorer’s tall tales with 
pictures of strange oddities. 


AMATEUR MOVIES 


Features and tips that fans must not miss. 


SALON SECTION 


a selection of exceptionally brilliant prints. 


AND MANY MORE 


timely articles, helpful hints, and the 
regular departments for the amateur. 


+ ++ +H F 


FEBRUARY 





On Sale at All Newsstands January 10 
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Bass Hargaingram 





VOL. 28 No. 1 


179 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JANUARY, 1938 





Bass Says: 
This is the time for Resolutions . . . 
and the boys are trooping in with 
“I’ve resolved to be better to my wife 
. only six nights a week in the 
dark room . . . one night belongs to 
the dear little woman, bless her 
patient soul.” And I feel oh, so 
guilty, for a little while. 


teharlesliaee 


President. 





DE FRANNE 
NORFOLK 


9x12cm., double extension film pack and plate 
camera, ground glass back, F:6.3 Anastigmat 
in Auto shutter, film adapter and $16 75 
three holders. Astounding value . 





MIDGET 
MARVEL 


35mm. Candid—precision 
built, one piece body... . 
focuses to 3 ft. Vario 


Anastigmat.., 919.90 











- “=X: :| 
FILMARUS 


and FILMAREX 
ENLARGERS 


Filmarex Model O for negatives 24x36mm., 
3x4cm., 41/2x6cm., and 6x6cm., with masks, 
condenser, ruby focus filter, precision con- 
struction, with 9cm. Anastigmat F :4.5 $50 
ae ee ee 
Filmarex Model O with 55cm. Ana- $45 
stigmat F:4.5. Iris diaphragm............ 
Filmarex Model O without lens but $35 
threaded for Leica lemses....................-. 
Filmarus for negatives 24x36mm., or 3x4cm., 
fine glass negative carrier, fitted with 55mm. 
Sent = _ focusing filter, con- 
enser, well made and mounte 

on board. At only $27.50 


With F:4.5 Anastigmat..............----- $36.00 


ee Holder with adjust- $4.95 


Filmarex—the last word in miniature enlargers. 
35mm. to 214x214 with 2 lenses, 2 sets 


etc. Outstanding value at $100.00 








Off the Press: 


Bass’s money saving Bargaingram No. 233 is now 
ready . . . bigger, better and finer than ever be- 
fore. New format .. . finer illustrations . . . bet- 
ter type . . . and, best of all, a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of photographic apparatus. Cameras (candid 
and larger), chemicals, lenses, books, etc., etc., to 
gladden the heart of every amateur and profes- 
sional. Send for it today . . . write Dept. P.P. 











DOLLINA 
O 


A 35mm. candid camera 
with automatic counter 
and film locking device, 
optical view finder, 
focuses to 4 ft. A 
precision instrument 
making 36 exposures 
24x36mm. with Cer- 


tar Anastigmat F:4.5 lens, Vario $18.90 


0S eee ee 
$5.00 


TI: MONI | insicnprtcsecctinenccsnnrsees 





Dollina II 


Witn Coupled Range Finder 


with Radionar F:2.9 lens, Compur Rapid 
shutter, coupled range finder. At $49 75 


UNE ccs: cocecessuctusdbasenteasioxiacs macnn . 





Write for 
the new 


RCA 


Sound 
on Film 
Bulletin 


Lists all the new appar- 
atus that offers you prac- 
tically professional per- 
formance. It’s free. 
Write Dept. P.P. 





(Write for New Bass Bargaingram) 


ASS) 


CAMERA CO. 


Dept. P.P. 


179 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“T he Camera Cross Roads of the World” 





a 
special 
Bass 
Speed 
Graphic 
bargain 





New 314x414 or 4x5 Speed Graphi i a 
Rodenstock ae yy dete Poon + long Bet 
in Compur Mo 


I = 
one cut film dey — a $99.50 





pax oon Graphic, less $80 
= Speed Graphic, less $80 





54%” Carl Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 i 

Compur Model A shutterc........... ‘ a $43.50 
514,” Carl Zeiss Tessar F:4. 

Compur B shutter 
51,” Carl Zeiss Tessar F:3.5 in 

Compur B shutter $82 


6” i : 
€ a Bet Fs gapee 


Kal R i i 
rr ange Finder installed, $27.50 


Kalart Speed Flash Gun with spe- 
cial mounting for Graphic, fitted $13.50 


Mendelsohn Daivessal Speed $25.00 


Gun, installe 


Model C Speedgun ......................-. $12.50 





















New Books at Bass 


Rosies Le Arts Ps oeeend art students. 
endi nude _ studies. Post- 

oe 50c 
1937 Photo Almanac and Picture 39 
Market Guide. Regularly $1 at............... c 


Leica Annual: by Henry Lester, 
$3.00 value at....... Ascend sinc 2 aed 98c 








THE 
INSTOSCOPE 
ONLY 
$2.60 


Case 50c extra 





Ever ready—instant—one hand operation— 
shows time from 30 minutes to 1/1000 sec. 
From F :2 or F :22. Clear, non-corrosive, perma- 
ment scales. An excellent meter. 
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The Gift 
That 


Treasured 
Moments 


* 
MOVIE CAMERA 


AX AS LITTLE AS 
$11 DOWN 


Thousands of gifts in one... ideal vacations, 
breath-taking beauties of nature, joyous house 
parties, glimpses of friends, the high spots of 
life recorded in action to relive at will... all 
this you give to a friend, a loved one, or your- 
self with a Filmo movie camera. 


To make good movies, you must have a good 
camera. That’s why the Filmo is made with 
the same 10,000th-of-an-inch precision as the 
famous Bell & Howell Hollywood professional 
equipment. Yet Filmo is easy to use. The film 
literally drops into place. The lens requires 
no focusing. The subject is seen clearly 
through the spyglass viewfinder, and what 
you see, you get. 


BELL & HOWELL 


For Beautiful FULL-COLC 
or Black-and-White MOVIES 









Filmo uses the inexpensive 8 millimeter film, 
reducing movie cost to the still-picture level. 


Palm size, Filmo slips into a pocket or hand- 
bag; is the world’s smallest, handiest quality 
movie camera. It will make slow-motion 
movies, too, and animated drawings, maps, 
and titles. Its F 3.5 lens is capable of fine color 
or black-and-white movies indoors as well as 
out, without extra gadgets. Only $55—time 
payments if you wish. Other Filmo models 
from $65 to $1155, at camera stores every- 
where. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, 
New York, Hollywood, London. Est. 1907. 








INTERESTING BOOK: How easily and economically | ——— 
the most inexperienced can have theater-quality 
movies is told in “How to Make Inexpensive Per- 
sonal Movies.”’ Mail the coupon. 












DAK RETINA II 


in all-purpose 35 mm. miniature’ of new design 


ERE is Eastman’s latest—the brilliant new 
miniature with controls compactly housed 
in its beautifully built metal turret. 


COUPLED RANGE FINDER (A). Coincidence type. 
Noguesswork. You see the subject clearly through 
the range finder. You see also a secondary shadow- 
like outline of the subject. Moving MILLED 
KNOB (B) brings these two images into perfect 
coincidence—simultaneously measures the dis- 
tance and sets the camera at accurate hairline 
focus, ready for the picture. 


BODY SHUTTER RELEASE (C). Plunger type. Pic- 
ture taker holds camera firmly in both hands, 
sights through DIRECT-VIEW FINDER (D), re- 
leases shutter with touch of a finger. Camera 
movement minimized; picture snapped from eye 
level when “just right.”” DOUBLE-EXPOSURE- 
PREVENTION DEVICE is tied in with Body 
Shutter Release, inside camera body. 


EXPOSURE-COUNT DIAL (E) automatically reg- 
isters exposures as made. KNURLED FILM- 
WINDING KNOB (F). Easy to grasp. Lever on 
rear of camera controls clutch for forward and 
reverse film winding. REWIND KNOB (G). Note 
BRAKE LEVER (H) used in winding film back 
into daylight-loading magazine. And on the side 


of the camera opposite the turret, DEPTH-OF- 
FOCUS INDICATOR (J) gives the depth of focus 
at various distances and lens openings. 


LENS AND SHUTTER EQUIPMENT. Brilliant 
Anastigmat f.2.0 or f.2.8 lens. You get: beauti- 
fully sharp negatives that yield unusually strik- 
ing enlargements. Compur-Rapid Shutter, with 
9 indicated speeds to 1/500 second and several 
intermediate speeds. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LENSES... FILTERS. Three 
supplementary lenses (extra) can be used, singly 
or in combination, for working at much shorter 
distances than 3)4-foot minimum indicated on 
focusing scale. Four filters are also available for 
a variety of effects in black-and-white. 


Kodak Retina II loads with a full range of 
Kodak Film to meet every picture-taking need. 


KODACHROME. When loaded with Kodachrome 
Film, Kodak Retina II gives you vivid full-color 
transparencies for large-size projection with 
Eastman’s Kodaslide Projector. 


Kodak Retina II with anastigmat f.2.8 lens, $115; 
Kodak Retina II with anastigmat f.2.0 lens, $140. 
Prices include sportsman’s field case of fine bridle 


leather. Now on display at your dealer’s ... Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 
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